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THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION. 
By “ BEHIND THE SCENES.” 


Never did a nation make a greater muddle of its splendid 
opportunities than the xovd homznes of Japan in the manage- 
ment of their ‘ conquests.” At first, everything went on 
with a military precision, a steadiness of purpose, and a 
lucidity of plan which appeared to European observers, ac- 
customed only to shiftiness and vacillation in Orientals, as 
positively marvellous. It is known to a few, however, that 
the historical lines of march between China and Corea on 
the one hand, and between Manchuria and China on the 
other, are absolutely fixed by nature as well as by military 
records. The Han dynasty 2,000 years ago and the Sui- 
T’ang succession of dynasties 1,200 years ago, followed 
exactly the same land and water routes—in the reverse 
direction—which the Japanese followed in 1894. At the 
time when the Japanese consented to treat for peace, in the 
spring of 1895, their position was almost precisely that of 
the Manchu chieftain Taitsung in 1644: that is, they had 
the Chinese Empire within their grasp if they had only 
possessed the daring to seize it; but time was allowed to 
Russia to gather allies and forces, and the once brilliant 
opportunity has now passed away for ever. Taitsung died 
just as his efforts had resulted in the founding of an im- 
perial dynasty. But his brother Torkun, the Yamagata of 
the time, taking in at a glance the importance of the situa- 
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tion, at once marched upon Peking. The last Chinese 
Emperor of the Ming dynasty had just committed suicide ; 
Chinese rebels, in arms against the all-prevailing venality 
and tyranny, had seized and plundered Peking. China’s 
“only general,” in desperation, had gone north to secure 
Manchu assistance, and a decisive battle was fought at 
Shan-hai Kwan in the summer of 1645 between the Man- 
chus and General Wu San-Kwei’s Chinese troops on the 
one hand, and 500,000 Chinese rebel riff-raff under Li 
Tsze-ch’éng on the other. Doubtless the Japanese, who 
are well-read in Chinese literature, must have perfectly 
understood that when they had reached the city of Kin 
Chou they were exactly in the position of Taitsung and 
Torkun. At all events, the Chinese understood it, and, 
knowing well that the Shan-hai ‘‘ Kwan” or Pass was the 
true and only north-eastern key to China, their desperate 
offers to conclude peace with Japan date from this moment. 
Count Ito, in his negotiations with Li Hung-chang, tried 
his very utmost to induce that wary statesman to consent to 
a Japanese occupation of Shan-hai Kwan, Taku, Moukden, 
and Tientsin as a security for the carrying out of such 
treaty as might be concluded. Of course, as this would 
have practically placed the hand of Japan upon China’s 
throat, Li absolutely refused to listen to it, and mean- 
while his attempted assassination by the madman Koyama 
Rokunosuki secured him both breathing time, and, what was 
more important, the sympathies of the civilized world. The 
bullet received by poor old Li Hung-chang in his humiliated 
face was worth at least £20,000,000 and a good province 
to China. 

Torkun, uncle of the first Emperor of the now reigning 
Manchu dynasty, pushed on after his Shan-hai victory 
straight to Peking. The sagacious clemency of the Manchu 
chieftains contrasts strikingly with the blundering conduct 
of the Japanese, who, both in physical appearance and 
mental vigour, are men of a different calibre. The Chinese 
Empire then was in exactly the same rotten condition that 
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it is now, the grand old Manchu element having soon been 
absorbed. Every Chinaman was willing to sell himself to 
the highest bidder or the most powerful conqueror; and 
accordingly Torkun, wzth the atd of Chinese renegades and 
Chinese arniies, soon completed the conquest of the whole 
of China for his juvenile nephew and nominal master, the 
Emperor Shunchih. Had the Japanese only possessed the 
nerve to act promptly, all they had to do was to march 
upon Peking at the first signs of spring, and before steam- 
navigation in the northern rivers became possible for 
European men-of-war. Half the Chinese statesmen at 
Peking would have turned traitors to the Manchus ; the few 
remaining genuine Manchus at Peking would have taken 
to flight with the Empress; the degenerate Manchu or 
Chinese-Manchu garrisons in the provinces would have 
either fled, dispersed, or been massacred by the Chinese 
long before the arrival of the Japanese conquering forces 
at each local centre, and a Japanese dynasty would most 
probably now have been established in China. But the 
Japanese just failed at the critical point. Allowing for 
certain provocations, their general conduct and humanity 
(if second-hand) were correct and unexceptionable ; their 
military strategy and naval evolutions were masterly ; at 
all events they were triumphant, and it is ungenerous, 
besides being mere speculation, to cavil at complete success. 
The unpreparedness of Russia, the quite recent death of 
the pacific Czar, the fact that winter rendered Russia help- 
less (even if she had then been already “ locally ” prepared), 
the general desire on the part of all other European powers 
to see supercilious China thoroughly thrashed,—all this 
conspired to create an unrivalled opportunity for the 
Japanese, which, together with their chances of becoming a 
WVeltmacht, has now gone for ever. 

Then followed mistake after mistake. First the attempt 
to secure for themselves a portion of Manchuria, which, in 
any case,—the golden opportunity of seizing the whole 
empire having slipped away,—would have been a self- 
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weakening acquisition. Then its abandonment without 
making a stand for adequate compensation. Then the 
foolish attempt to seize Chinese passengers on board a 
British steamer in the high seas. Then the lamentable 


Miura incident, and the murder of the Queen of Corea. 
From a Japanese point of view all this is positively heart- 
breaking. After being “a new Power of the first magni- 
tude,” the dazzling star, which shot into the firmament of 
politics with such bewildering suddenness, has now gone 
out almost as suddenly. The Japanese are at present 
discredited, and their only hope now lies in practising their 
talents of imitation once more in the direction of ‘ good 
form,” in order to secure sound alliances. 

What has Russia been doing all this time? The 
Corean treaties with European Powers were sprung upon 
the world so unexpectedly in 1883 that they were one 
and all taken by surprise. When the King of Corea wrote 
to the British Government in the winter of 1882-3, the 
Foreign Office was obliged to ask Sir Thomas Wade 
“Who zs the King of Corea? What is his relation to 
China?” Before any other Powers had a chance, the 
capital of Corea was flooded with American missionaries. 
Under the pretext of “ protecting” them, the United States 
of America has always exercised a strong influence upon 
Corean policy, mainly because the missionaries were the 
only white men able to converse with the King in his own 
language. Then came the Panjdeh incident, and the 
temporary occupation by Great Britain of Port Hamilton. 
The Americans were at that time pro-Japanese, the idea 
being to counteract the dark, retrograde, and Machia- 
vellian policy of the Chinese Resident Yiian Shekai. 
Judge Denny of San Francisco, who had once gained 
Li Hung-chang’s complete confidence as U.S. Consul at 
Tientsin, was sent for at that Viceroy’s recommendation, to 
go to Corea as Foreign Adviser to the King in the place 
of Paulus von Moellendorff. During two years of intrigue, 
confusion and assassination, von Moellendorff, an ex- 
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Customs’ official in China, subsequently German Consul at 
Tientsin, who had left his own country’s service in a huff, 
had, at Li Hung-chang’s instance, been employed in Corea 
to assist the King. Being an obstinate and self-willed (but, it 
must be added, a sufficiently honest and disinterested) ad- 
viser, he emancipated himself from Li Hung-chang, set up 
as a sort of Dictator, and was so for at least a year. The 
European representatives at Séul, and the Corean Premier 
himself considered it a great honour during 1885 to assist 
at a garden-party in von Moellendorff’s residence. He 
sided with the Russians on the Port Hamilton question, 
and it consequently suited both Chinese and British in- 
terests to get rid of him. Li Hung-chang resolved upon 
it. Who more ready to aid than the Chinese Resident 
Yiian, with his Japanese-hating, Europe-veneered secretary, 
T'ang? 

Whilst all these machinations were going on, M. Speyer 
appeared upon the scene on behalf of Russia. After recon- 
noitring for a few days he disappeared, and M. Waeber 
came as permanent Chargé d’Affaires for Russia. The 
British governments at that date were changing with a 
kaleidoscopic rapidity more characteristic of France than 
of England. Even if Great Britain had had a policy, that 
policy was subject to the expectation of some definite govern- 
ment getting into power and declaring it officially. One 
(negative) thing however the British Government did xo¢ 
do: it did not recognise the King of Corea’s independence 
beyond going the length of appointing the British Minister 
at Peking to be also British Minister for Corea. This 
truly British compromise resulted in the appointment of a 
very amorphous official at Séul,—a ‘“ temporary-acting-con- 
sul-general.” Meanwhile, the French determined to havea 
finger in the pie, and M. Cogordan appeared, with a great 
flourish of trumpets, as Minister Resident, disappearing 
immediately afterwards. Captain Richard Parker, an ex- 
Confederate naval officer, held the same nominal rank 
on behalf of the United States; but his career in Corea 
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was short and not glorious: he was speedily recalled, and a 
mere boy named Lieutenant Foulke (now deceased), who 
had most ably steered a clear course for the United States 
during three years of dense intrigue, was left in charge of 
American interests once more, until Mr. Rockhill, now 
Assistant Secretary of State at Washington, temporarily 
relieved” him. The Italian Minister, the late M. de Luca, 
who ought to have taken a part in Corean affairs, and ratified 
his treaty, preferred, it would seem, to play a comfortable 
rubber in the Shanghai club. 

What was M. Waeber’s policy and character? M. 
Waeber is more of a German than a Russian, both in ap- 
pearance and character: yet he is profoundly and loyally 
Russian. He is no intriguer. He is a plain, hardworking, 
unpretentious man, whose first experience was gained as a 
student-interpreter and junior officer at the Peking Legation. 
As men go, his character is upright and honest : his abilities 
are not of a brilliant order; but he is extremely circumspect, 
prudent, and persistent. It is a mistake to suppose that 
Russian diplomatists are left free to make fools of themselves 
as much as they like, and that only success is wanted to 
secure for them the Czar’s approval of their pranks. It 
may be true that the Russian Foreign Office is portentously 
secret ; but it is also true that its diplomatists are kept well 
in hand. Amidst the bullying intrigues of Yiian, the vacil- 
lating mole-like moves of Japan, the tentative drifting of 
England (diversified every now and again by some dash- 
ing, self-contradictory, or inexplicable act like the seizure 
of Port Hamilton, the abandonment of Port Hamilton, the 
conquest of Burma, the offer to pay “tribute” to China), 
the sentimental interferences of the United States, etc., it 
was difficult for M. Waeber to know what to do. He 
wisely did nothing ; but he watched. The whole Corean 
situation was a puzzle to Europe. Vo government knew 
what to do. Of course, Russia wanted a port free from ice ; 
she made no secret of it. But M. Waeber simply said : 
“We may want it, or we may not; that is ows business ; 
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anyhow, we have not seized it, as the British have seized 
Port Hamilton. Either that seizure is approved by Corea, 
orit isnot. If approved, we apply for compensation. If not 
approved, and if Corea has not the strength, by herself or 
through China, to turn the British out, it will be a question 
whether we ought not to seize something too, until someone 
makes up somebody’s mind to do something.” At that 
time France had not yet conceived the idea of allying her- 
self with Russia. She only had her hounded missionaries 
to protect, and a general desire to be a dog-in-the-manger 
to someone—no matter whom—so long as the French flag 
was seen. The instructions of the German Consul-General 
—who, by the way, during the assassination period was 
usually away from his post—seem to have been to follow 
the lead of England. When he was there he was apt to 
ask : What zs the lead of England? Usually, a junior was 
in charge. Meanwhile, Séul being a dismal place of exile, 
all parties fraternised together socially. Mrs. Waeber, an 
accomplished linguist, in the absence of anything female 
except missionary society, got in with the Queen. Being a 
clever, ambitious woman (loyally ambitious for her some- 
what slow, sure, and studious husband), she soon acquired 
a great personal influence over the Queen. The American 
missionaries of both sexes also became very intimate at the 
palace. Dr. Allen was first transformed from a missionary 
into a Legation doctor; then into a Corean “advising 
minister”; then into a Corean Secretary of Legation at 
Washington ; finally into a U.S. Chargé d’Affaires. The 
key-note of Russo-American policy, so far as they had one, 
was “the independence of Corea.” Until Miura showed 
his traitorous hand, Japan was fairly in with Russia and 
America. Great Britain did not see her way, so long as 
the Chinese continued to insist upon Corean tribute mis- 
sions, to recognise Corean independence. Germany mono- 
polised nearly all the trade which was not Japanese, and in 
any case the “ Rezse Kazser” (as distinguished from the 
Greise and the Weise) had not yet conceived the idea of 
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abandoning the old “hang on to England’s tail” policy in 
the East. Of course, the United States only wanted Corean 
independence on “general principles”; coupled, perhaps, 
with a bit of sentimental hatred for the cheap-labour 
“ Heathen Chinee,” and of sentimental half-contemptuous 
love for the progressive modernised Jap. Russia and Japan 
both wanted “independence,” in order that they might have 
a free hand for loans, treaties, protection, etc. France and 
Italy were practically “out of it.’ The British Minister 
at Peking was too busy with Burma, missionary massacres, 
transit-passes, and /iézz, to run over to Corea. Since the 
first visit of Sir Harry Parkes in 1884, no British Minister 
or Chargé d’Affaires had ever even once visited any part of 
Corea. The flying visit of Mr. O’Conor in 1893 is abso- 
lutely the only one on record. Thus it may be said that 
Great Britain totally neglected Corea, and in this way the 
field was left invitingly open for Yiian’s plots, Japan’s 
countermining, Mrs. Waeber’s petticoat influence, and 
general dissolution. 

Then came the Tong-hak rebellion. Everybody, Great 
Britain and Russia included, thought that the Chinese fleet 
and Li Hung-chang’s private army at least were serious 
quantities, not to speak of China’s mysterious “resources.” 
China made the fatal mistake—of course prompted by Yiian 
—of sending troops contrary to her agreement with Japan. 
Japan at once saw her opportunity, sank the ‘ Kowshing,” 
promptly set armies in motion, annihilated the Chinese fleets, 
tumbled her be-fanned and be-petticoated cowardly generals 
over one after the other ; and, as we have explained, ap- 
peared knocking ominously at the Shan-hai Kwan. 

M. Waeber still maintained a watchful attitude. His 
mind, like his bodily movement, is that of the tortoise 
rather than that of the hare. Yet it must not be imagined 
that he had been a Russian success. True, all Europe 
had been taken by surprise; not Russia alone. But his 
superiors could not help feeling that, amid such stirring 


events, he must have been half asleep to leave them so very 
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much in the dark. This time last year he was positively 
transferred to Mexico, and M. Speyer was sent out to re- 
place him. 

Now, however, occurred the tortoise’s opportunity. The 
Japanese hare had won the race, and in a moment of in- 
fatuation, had “taken a nap.” The Count Inouye, who, 
at least, is as honourable as any Japanese nobleman, 
was replaced by that strange recluse, General Miura. No 
more villainous intrigue, followed by cowardly butchery, 
ever took place in any. country than the dastardly murder 
of poor Queen Min in Miura’s time. Queen Min, what- 
ever her faults, was at least a bright and plucky woman. 
She was also an affectionate and firm personal friend of 
Mrs. Waeber and of the American missionaries. Certainly, 
she ‘“‘ran” her contemptible husband, but she was quite 
loyal to him and to China. Mrs. Waeber now shook er 
husband up. The wretched King, who, in spite of his 
amiable qualities, is a poor imbecile creature, fled to the 
Russian Legation. Only just in time to save M. Waeber. 
M. Speyer had already arrived. We can only divine by 
what womaniy arts and manly diplomacy Mrs. Waeber then 
succeeded in turning events to the best advantage for her 
husband. Of course, the prudent M. Waeber (who was 
totally innocent of the profound plot leading up to these 
dreadful events) telegraphed to his Government for instruc- 
tions. The blubbering King said, “1 will never desert Mr. 
Micawber,” and hung on to the Waebers so hard that the 
Czar (z.c. Prince Lobanoff) had to “‘ re-advise himself.” But 
apart from that, the whole occurrence was a perfect god- 
send for Russia, and Russia would indeed be foolish if she 
did not take full advantage of it. 

Luck, nothing else, has thrown half the world at Russia's 
feet. China has always dreaded Russia more than any other 
Power, but even China must feel truly grateful to Russia 
for turning out the “Japanese dwarfs.” Even Li Hung- 
chang said to Count Ito (when, at one of the Shimo- 
noseki interviews the latter obstinately refused to listen 
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to a single plea of the old statesman) : “A time will come 
when I shall remember this obduracy.” A time Aas come. 
Japan, in her hour of presumptuous triumph, neglected the 
Opportunity, actually offered by Li in spite of China's 
humiliation, to conclude a defensive alliance against Europe. 
To be conquered by stalwart Europeans is bad enough ; 
but the mortification of being “sat upon” by insignificant 
Wo-jén eats deeply into the Manchu, as well as into the 
Chinese, heart. Japan is now at Russia’s feet on precisely 
opposite grounds. III at ease as to the mysterious Chinese 
combinations that may be forming against her ; impatient 
at her contemptuous neglect by Great Britain, and unwilling 
to pass through the ordeal of proving to Great Britain that 
the Japanese alliance is to be trusted and is worth having, 
she is desperately anxious at all costs to appease the 
Colossus. France, as we all know, has “ effaced” herself to 
an extent that no independent nation in modern times has 
ever done, in order to obtain the Russian countenance. 
The nominal head of liberty, refinement, scepticism, and 
civilization denies her past for a vague future and trots 
obsequiously after the declared representative of autocracy, 
repression, pan-Slavism, bigotry, and (so far as the masses 
go) of Oriental barbarism. Germany, under her present 
Emperor, is an unknown quantity: suffice it to say that 
zo one can trust her; that azy one may get at her if he 
pays the price; but, in any case, it must be on an unmistak- 
able do ut des principle if any advantage is to be obtained 
from her. Turkey,—which means the present Sultan so 
long as he lives,—is simply existing from hand to mouth, 
and will hold with the hare or hunt with the hounds from 
day to day according to circumstances. 

What then is to be done? Russia has every country at 
her feet. That alone not only emphasises the fact that 
England has zo one at her feet, but it also brings out the 
suggestive prospect that all countries are placing them- 
selves under Russia’s wing either in order to save them- 
selves from one another, or to induce Russia to desert one in 
favour of the other, or to zxduce Russia to join in a coalition 
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against England ;—there can be no other motives. Russia 
owes this favourable turn in affairs to the prudence, secrecy, 
and loyalty of her policy. There need be no danger to us, 
if we are fair and generous to Russia. Russia did not come 
out well in the Armenian affair, but this was because the 
Berlin Treaty had made ws the responsible parties. Russia 
said to us: “It is for you to act. If you cannot do so, 
then do not dictate to us how we are to help you, but leave 
ws to act.” In Corea it is much the same thing. Russia 
tells us: ‘“‘ Japan has failed : so has China. America, Ger- 
many, and France are only makeweights; yozw can do 
nothing. We should be very glad to act; but it is you 
who forced China to make us promise that we would not, 
under any circumstances, occupy Corea; in consideration 
of this pledge you gave up Port Hamilton, which, by the 
way, you had no right to take.” 

The moral of the whole matter is that all the cards, trumps 
included, are now in the hands of Russia and of ourselves. 
Let us, therefore, arrange everything first in a fair spirit 
with Russia: the others can follow. But Russia will cer- 
tainly begin by obtaining a moral satisfaction for the murder 
of the Queen of Corea, and turn out the Japanese. 


P.S.—Just as these lines go to press, news arrives that the veteran 
statesman, Li Hung-chang, is shortly expected to set foot on these 
shores. So conspicuous a figure on the stage of “ far eastern” diplomacy 
will, no doubt, receive a right royal as well as a popular welcome, and it 
is to be hoped that the opportunity will be taken by those in power to 
come to a thorough understanding with the Grand Secretary based upon a 
friendly triangular ex¢ente with Russia. The entry of China into the Post 
Office Union (the rules and regulations for which are published in the 
native papers just received) is an event as auspicious as the arrival of Li 
Hung-chang, and it is to be devoutly wished that British Diplomacy may 
succeed in forming in addition a political union in the sense above indi- 
cated, that shall be advantageous alike to Russia, China, and England. 
The points upon which Great Britain will expect concessions are the free 
opening of the West River, the gradual absorption by the Foreign Customs 
Services of the An stations, an adequate protection for missionaries, and 
permission to set up machinery for all purposes, at least in the open ports. 
As for China’s requirements, she, of course, knows them best herself and 
they should be met, to the fullest possible extent, in the same spirit in 
which we desire her to consider our requests. 














CHINA AND RUSSIA: 
THE EARLIEST RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
ROMANOFF AND AISINGHIORO HOUSES. 


By E. H. Parker. 


THE first notice about Russia I can find in the annals ot 
the Manchu dynasty now reigning in China is the follow- 
ing laconic announcement which appeared in the summer 
of 1655: 

“The Chagan Khan of Olosz sent an envoy with tribute.” 

‘““Olosz,” a trisyllable intended to represent the word 
“Russ,” is still almost the only word used in China for 
“Russia.” Sometimes it is contracted into the mono- 
syllable O, just as England is called Yeng. Chagan is a 
Tartar word meaning ‘“ White,” and az is also a Tartar 
word, which first appears clearly in Chinese history in the 
fourth century : but there are traces of its derivation from 
the Tungusic races a century or two even earlier than that. 
The Manchu Emperors now ruling China consented to use 
the title Khan, instead of that of Emperor, during their 
first struggles with China, 250 years ago. At the present 
time many of the Mongol princes subject to China still use 


the title Khan. 


Nothing more in the way of official intelligence is given 
until the summer of 1660, when the following notice 
appears. I translate it from the beginning, word for word, 
just as it occurs,—@propos of nothing in particular : 


“Now, the White Khan of Russia had already in the year 1655 sent an 
envoy to inquire after the Emperor’s health and bring tribute of local 
articles; but he had not submitted the usual written address. As this 
was the first time a tribute mission had come, the envoy was dismissed 
honourably, and at the same time an imperial order was bestowed, com- 
manding that tribute should be sent every year. In the year 1656 another 
envoy came. Although he was provided with a complimentary address, 
he would only go through the forms in use in his own country ; that is, he 
would only present the address standing : he declined to kneel or hotow. 
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Under these circumstances the Board advised that, as the envoy was 
unversed in court forms, he should not be admitted to audience. Accord- 
ingly his tributary articles were declined, and he was dismissed. The year 
after his return, the White Khan once more sent an envoy with an address 
and tribute, and now after a three years’ journey the mission had only just 
arrived. The address contained the words ‘anno 1165’ [evidently a mis- 
print, either for 1665 or for 7165, Greek Church] and the expression 
‘Great Khan.’ It was referred to the Princes and Ministers, who unani- 
mously advised that his envoy should be sent about his business and his 
articles of tribute declined, upon which the following decree was issued : 
‘With foreign states turning towards civilization some forbearance should. 
be shown, in order to evince tenderness for distant men. Russia lies far 
away to the remote west, and has never participated in the blessings of 
civilization. Notwithstanding this, she has managed to send an envoy 
here to submit an address, which fact of itself is proof of the genuineness 
of her righteous yearnings. Let the proper Board give a banquet to the 
envoy who has come. His tributary articles may be accepted, and suitable 
rewards may be apportioned of our grace both to the White Khan and to 
his envoy. However, no return mission can be sent under the circum- 
stances. You of the Board can explain to the envoy why, on account of 
the bragging and unsubmissive style of the address he cannot be admitted 
to audience, and then dismiss him.’ ” 

The first-mentioned of the two missions above described 
is evidently that of Baikoff, despatched by the Czar Alexis 
in May 1654. It arrived in Peking on 3 March 1656, and 
left in September. The second must be that of Perfilyeff 
and Yarykin, who were both despatched (apparently at 
short intervals) in 1658. The object of these missions was 
in part doubtless to come to some arrangement about the 
new Amur settlements founded in 1650 by Khabaroff. In 
1639, according to the Annals, a certain Nicoli was sent by 
the Manchu ruler on an expedition against the Hurkha 
tribes of the Amur. In 1640 the same Hurkhas were 
again attacked by the Manchus, and the city of Yaksa was 
taken. It is well known that Yaksa is the Chinese name 
for what the Russians used to call Albazin. The Manchus 
had several Europeans in their employ about this time, 
Adam Schaal amongst others, and possibly Nicoli was a 
Russian (Nicolai or Nicholas). It is a curious thing that 
in 1643 and 1644 an officer or officers named Olosé-ch’én 
Patuli are twice mentioned as serving successfully on the 
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Manchu side against these same Hurkha tribes of the 
Amur. It is known that many Russians were taken 
prisoners at the final capture of Albazin in 1686, and that 
they served in the Chinese ranks: hence it is not extrava- 
gant to surmise that similar prisoners served the Chinese 
in 1643, and that “ Patrick, a Russian subject” (ch’én) may 
be intended by the uncouth name given above. At all 
events, it is known from European history that the 
‘Russians were at the Tungusic settlement of Albazin in 
1643, that they attacked it, and that they sailed on a 
voyage of discovery down the Amur to the sea. Another 
later Chinese work states distinctly, however, that neither 
of the above missions, when at Peking, made any allusion 


to frontier matters. 


In the year 1663 the name of Russia is just mentioned 
in the Annals, and no more. At the solemn new year’s 
festivities the boundaries of the Manchu dominions are 
triumphantly stated to extend “northwards as far as the 
Kalka Mongols and the Russians.” Dr. Dudgeon in the 
Chinese Recordey of 1870 says that the Chinese first starved 
the Russians out of Albazin between 1657 and 1660; but 
in any case he erroneously gives as 1667 a date which the 
context shows must be 1657. 

In the summer of 1676 the following announcement 
appears in the Manchu imperial annals : 


“The White Khan of Russia sent his subject Nicolai Han-pé-li-rh-o-wei- 
ts’é [? Hambriolovitch] with tribute of local articles. His representation 
was to the effect that Russia lay far away in remote obscurity ; that from 
ancient times there had been no relations with China ; that he was ignorant 
of Chinese letters, and unacquainted with the proper style of address ; that 
he now inclined towards civilization, expressed his devotion, and was 
desirous to open tribute relations, etc., etc. A decree was received as 
follows: ‘Russia is situated very far away. Turning towards civilization 
in a loyal spirit, she makes a point of despatching one of her subjects to 
offer tribute of local articles. This is highly approved. Let the great 
officers of the Council report upon the matters contained in the address.’ ” 


Nicolas Spafari, a Greek, was (according to the account 
cited contributed in 1870 by Dr. Dudgeon of Peking) 
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despatched to Peking in 1677 by the Moscow Tribunal of 
Envoys; and though the date is one year wrong, and the 
rest of Nicolai’s name unintelligible in its Chinese dress, 
evidently his mission is the one intended. Two months 
later the Council recommended that 


“presents might well be bestowed upon the White Khan of Russia in 
recognition of his tribute offerings and his turning towards civilization. 
As his ambassador Nicolai is unpractised in polite forms, it would appear 
inexpedient to give him an imperial mandate: the better course would be 
to direct the Colonial Board to command the envoy in the following 
terms: ‘As thy master wishes to open friendly relations, it will be neces- 
sary to send back the deserter Gantimur, a subject of ours, and further- 
more to send another envoy to conform with the practice of Chinese 
etiquette, after which permission will be given to trade on the usual 
footing.’ This recommendation was followed, and presents of a saddled 
horse, robes, and clothing were bestowed upon the members of the White 
Khan of Russia’s mission.” 


The somewhat disjointed account given by Dr. Dudgeon 
leaves a blank between 1667 and 1685. According to him, 
nothing drawn from Chinese sources touching these missions 
had ever appeared before the date of his writing, except of 
course the English translations of Gerbillon’s account, 
given by Du Halde. Indeed, so novel was the subject, 
that the Czar Alexander II. took notice of Dr. Dudgeon’s 
contributions to the Chznese Recorder. So far as the 
present writer knows, the extracts here translated, in some 
instances word for word, from the Manchu Annals, have 
never yet appeared in any European language. Possibly 
the Russians may have translated them, but most Russian 
work, if in the Russian language alone, is practically lost to 
the rest of Europe. From what Dr. Dudgeon says, how- 
ever, it would appear that the Russians have usually drawn 
any information they may possess from the Manchu rather 
than the Chinese versions of the Imperial Manchu Annals. 

% * * * * 

In the autumn of 1682 some Manchu officers engaged 
in a mission of enquiry beyond Kalgan, reported to the 
Emperor that 


‘they had met outside the Wall ambassadors from the Dzungar monarch 
Galdan, and that these ambassadors had stated that one Blobdzang was 
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about to obtain Russian assistance in order to attack Galdan, in conse- 
quence of which Galdan’s son had captured Blobdzang.”’ 


It is very likely that this passage is connected with the 
journey of the Jesuits Gerbillon and Pereira, who went to 
Kiachta under Manchu auspices in order to protest against 
the Russian occupation of Albazin. Gerbillon mentions a 
boast of Galdan that the Russians were going to assist 
him. The Blobdzang of the text is evidently the Kalka 
Mongol Lopzang, mentioned by Du Halde. 

A few days later appears (in substance) the following 
paragraph in the Annals : 


“ Now the Lo-cha belonging to Russia had from time to time made 


plundering raids about the Amur frontiers, . . . building block-houses for 
their own use, etc. Mingai . . . was ordered by the Emperor to insist 


upon their removal, but they fortified themselves in Yaksa, cultivating the 
ground in the vicinity, hunting game, and sallying forth from time to time 
to plunder the neighbouring Tungusic tribes. ... Under pretext of 
deer-hunting, military spies were now sent to the Daour country to beat 
up troops and surround the town. The Emperor in his instructions 
expressed an opinion that the Lo-cha would not come out to fight; but 
ordered that, in the event of their doing so, the forces under the spies 
must retire, and await further commands. In the event of the Lo-cha 
offering civilities and asking for food, these advances should be accepted. 
On the return journey a full examination of the land and water routes to 
the Usuri River and Ninguta should be made.” 


In the autumn of 1683 the Emperor issued a long and 
plaintive decree upon the subject of Russian encroach- 
ments, and especially about their wantonly harbouring the 
renegade Tungusic prince Gantimur. His Majesty was 
loath to exterminate them, and had frequently sent orders 
to them to return home and surrender all deserters. The 
Russian envoy Nicolai had also been exhorted to the same 
effect ; but all in vain: on the contrary, they had enticed 
one Ordighy and 20 other Chinese Tunguses into a build- 
ing, and burnt them alive. In consequence of this a force 


was sent to prevent a repetition of these misdoings; this 


force fell in with 30 Russians, who were taken prisoners, 
but not injured. The Colonial Board was now ordered to 
convey an ultimatum to Yaksa, Nipchu, and Locha [here 


apparently used as men’s names]. They and their followers 
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must either go back, or take the consequences. If the 
distance be too great, then they are welcome to an asylum 
in China. This ultimatum can be sent by some of the 
captured men, to wit Ni-fan | Ivan], Mi-hai-lo | Michael or 
Michaeloff | and Mo-lo-tui [?], who will bring a reply. 

Dr. Dudgeon’s account of this transaction is in substance 
the same as the above. He takes this part of his story 
from C. de Sabir’s Le fleuve Amour, published in 1861 ; 
but he assigns the year 1683 to the Emperor’s instructions, 
and the year 1684 to the Emperor’s plaintive message ; 
he also states that in 1683 Gregor Mylnik and 67 Cossacks 
were taken prisoners by 300 Manchus. 

In the summer of 1685 the Emperor issued another 
edict, explaining how sorry he would be to take extreme 
measures against the Russians, but how, in consequence of 
their ignoring his appeals, he had been obliged to send a 
strong force and capture Yaksa from them after being 
occupied by then for 40 years. This evidently refers to the 
capitulation of Alexis Tolbuzin, Governor of Albazin, in 
June 1685. One of the prisoners, the pope Wassili 
Leontyeff, settled in Peking, and subsequently translated, 
from the Manchu into Russian, the official report of 
Langtan, the Manchu officer charged by the Emperor with 
the duties above described in the Manchu Annals (as pub- 
lished in Chinese). 

In the spring of 1685 an edict explains why Nipchu 
(Nertchinskoi) was not also taken : 


“The reason is that it makes a good frontier, and so long as the 
Russians do not go beyond it they are perfectiy free to trap for game. 
But it appears that the Russians have now re-occupied Yaksa. The 
question arises shall they be exterminated ?” 


This momentous question was accordingly referred by the 
Emperor to Langtan and the officers who had previously 
been engaged. 

In the autumn of 1686 an edict was addressed to the 
Council of State recapitulating the failure of Nicolai to 
bring any favourable reply from the White Khan, and also 
the failure of the captured Russians sent with letters to the 
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Kalka territory to do likewise ; the necessity the Emperor 
had been under of taking strong measures; and the re- 
occupation by the Russians of Yaksa after the Governor 
Alexis had been so kindly allowed to go free. 


“Ts it possible these letters can have all miscarried? Or is it possible 
that the Russians at Yaksu and Nipchu all belong to the criminal class, 
and cannot go home on that account? [A very shrewd guess.] Inquiry 
has been made from the Dutch envoy, who has undertaken to convey a 
letter to the White Khan by way of Europe. Should the White Khan 
send a reply by land, his envoys must be allowed free passage. Should 
the land route be impracticable, the reply may come by way of Holland.” 


With reference to this edict, I find that a Dutch mission 
under Van Hoorn went to Peking in 1664-5, but I cannot 
find mention of any others during the 17th century, nor 
can I find corroboration of this edict in any European 
quarter. 

Towards the end of the same year the following decree 


appears : 


“The White Khan of Russia sends an envoy who represents as follows : 
‘As to the letter which your Majesty deigned to send, my state below 
failed to understand its meaning. However, inquiry was made from 
Nicolai on his return, and he relates how the ministers of the Celestial 
Dynasty complain of the non-surrender of Gantimur and his fellow deserters, 
of our harrying your frontiers, etc. Should the border people of my state 
below give you any trouble, your Majesty has only to be pleased to send 
an army to the frontier, and I respectfully beg that you will ascertain who 
the culprits are, and either send them back or execute them. I am 
despatching envoys to arrange about the frontier, but in the first instance 
I send Mi-k’i-fo-rh Wei-niu-kao [Nicephorus Wenyukoff| and I-fan Fa-o- 
lo-wa [Ivan ? Fagarow] to take this letter with all speed, and to beg you 
to raise the siege of Yaksa, at the same time favouring my state below with 
specific commands.’ In consequence of this the Emperor sends the fol- 
lowing message to his chief ministers: ‘The White Khan of Russia sends 
a polite and friendly mission, and begs that the siege of Yaksa may be 
raised. We had no intention of organizing a massacre ; our desire was to 
let them off easily. Sabsu and his colleagues are hereby ordered to with- 
draw their troops from before Yaksa, and to collect them at some spot 
near the war-ships where a camp can be formed. He can at the same 
time notify the Lo-cha inside the town that they are free to pass in and 
out, but must not commit any depredations. The rest can stand over 
until the Russian envoys arrive.’ ” 


According to Dr. Dudgeon, a German nobleman named 
Beuthen or Beiton was the man sent by the faithless 
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Tolbuzin in 1686 to re-occupy Albazin, and Nicephorus 
just arrived in Peking in time to save the town from falling 
into the besiegers’ hands; but not before Alexis Tolbuzin 
had been killed. This was according to the Russians, in 
June 1687. 

In the autumn of 1687 the following notice appears : 

‘“‘ His Majesty commanded Sabsu, etc., to lead a force back from Peking 
to Merguen in the Cis-Amur territory whilst the weather was still mild ; to 
pass the winter there, burnish his arms, and fatten his beasts, at the same 
time erecting outposts at suitable places; also explaining to the Lo-cha 


inside Yaksa city that the troops had been withdrawn from the immediate 
neighbourhood in consequence of the arrival of envoys from Russia asking 


for peace.” 

Throughout all these documents the compilers seem to be 
uncertain whether Zocha is the name of a place, of a man, 
of a tribe, or is simply another form of “ Russia.” It will 
be noticed later on that Governor Alexis, who was killed in 
1687, appears to be mentioned again in 1689. 

In the summer of 1688 the Emperor approved a recom- 
mendation of one of the Chinese Censors to the effect that 
both Chinese and Manchus should be employed on the 
mission to Russia. A few days after that, two Chinese 
Envoys were appointed, to wit, Chang P’éng-Koh, and 
Ch’én Shi-an, and ordered to proceed on frontier delimita- 
tion duty. It had been intended to send the Censor him- 
self, but his services were more urgently required on 
Yellow River duty, serious floods having occurred. 

A little later a long decree announced that there had 
been fighting with the Locha on the Amur, Sungari, and 
Kumar rivers. The decree recapitulated the general 
history of the dispute. The Emperor considered the 
towns of Yaksa and Nipchu of importance 
‘because they were in a way the key, through the Amur, Sungari, and 
Hurka Rivers, to Manchuria proper: it was essential that the Chinese 
sphere of influence should include the habitats of all the Oronchon, Daour, 
Kailar, and other Tungusic and Mongol tribes, together with all the 
southern affluents of the Amur: not a jot or a tittle of this must be ceded 
to Russia. If Gantimur and the other renegades are surrendered, the 


Russian captives will be surrendered too, the frontier delimitation can be 
proceeded with, and trading facilities given.” 


Bi 2 
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Otherwise the commissioners were ordered to break off 
negotiations and return at once. Meanwhile news was 
brought of the war going on between the Kalkas and 
Eleuths, and the commissioners had to send word to the 
Russians announcing a probable delay on that account, to 
which the Russian commissioners replied that their own 
envoys had left, v7@ Nipchu, for Peking. Consequently 
the Manchu general Sogdu with the commissioners were 
recalled. 

The above is fairly supported by Dr. Dudgeon’s account, 
which makes out that provisions were given to Beuthen by 
the Manchu general towards the beginning of 1688, but 
that permission to cultivate was refused; also that in 
August 1688 the Manchus withdrew to Ninguta. 

In the early summer of 168g the following announce- 
ment appears in the Annals: 

“ Russia sent envoys Fei-yao-to-lo [Feodor] and others to Nipchu with 
a request that the frontier delimitation business might be discussed, and 


the Emperor once more ordered Sogdu, with the others who had previously 
been appointed, to proceed to Nipchu in order to open negotiations.” 


From Dr. Dudgeon’s account it appears that Feodor 
Golovin’s imminent arrival at Nertchinskoi was notified at 
Peking during April. Towards the end of the year the 
Annals announce as follows : 


“ Now, a report had been received from General Sogdu and his col- 
leagues announcing their arrival at Nipchu and their interview with the 
Russian envoy [? or envoys] Feodor Alexis (szc). He still maintained that 
Yaksa and Nipchu formed part of Russia’s legitimate conquests, and 
argued this matter very obstinately. We pointed out to him that Onon 
(sic) and Nipchu belonged to our country, as being the old camping ground 
of the Mao Mingan Mongols [now near China proper]; that Yaksa was 
the old settlement of our hunter Albazi and his people, and that it had 
been filched from them. All this was expounded to him in detail, and 
he was censured for his unwarranted encroachments. Following up on 
that, we drew him a picture of your Majesty’s merciful disposition and 
intentions. On this Feodor and his suite, together with the mass of 
Russians, all raised a cry of loyal submission, and then they proceeded to 
exhibit their maps and discuss the delimitation business ; solemnities were 
exchanged, and all was arranged with a view to a lasting peace. On 
receipt of this report, the Emperor ordered the Council to assemble and 
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deliberate. The Council of Magnates recommended that stone tablets 
should be erected, with a view to perpetuating the agreement, at different 
places on the Kerbetchi River, inscribed in Manchu, Chinese, Russian, 
Latin, and Mongol characters. They added, however, that, although a 
treaty of peace had been concluded with Russia, and the frontier question 
settled, yet garrisons should be kept at Merguen [inland] and Saghalien 
Igoon [on the Amur] just as they were in the different provinces of China 
proper. In consequence of this recommendation, persons were sent to 
erect the tablets on the boundary, inscribed as follows: The Great Ts’ing 
Empire sends high officers to arrange the line of frontier with the Russian 
Empire. Article 1. The Kerbetchi River, near the Chorna or Urunmu 
River, running [? from the] north into the Amur, shall be taken as the 
boundary. Along the upper course of this river are the Stony Great 
Hingan [Mountains] reaching as far as the sea. All the streams running 
south of this range into the Amur shall belong to China, and all those 
running north of this range shall belong to Russia.” 


[The native Chinese maps make the Kerbetchi run south 
into the Amur a little to the east of Nertchinsk, and they 
place one of the tablets at the mouth: they place another 
tablet at the mouth of the Argun River, which they make 
to enter the Amur on the opposite side from the Kerbetchi, 
half way between Nertchinsk and Albazin. | 


2. “The Argun River running into the Amur shall be taken as a 
boundary : the south bank shall belong to China, and the north bank to 
Russia. The Russian buildings of Melorka at the mouth of the River 
shall be moved to the north bank. 3. All the fortifications built at Yaksa 
by the Russians shall be demolished. All the Russian subjects living in 
Yaksa, with their belongings, shall be removed to the territory of the 
White Khan. 4. No hunters or other persons shall be allowed to cross 
the frontier. Should a reckless individual or two be indiscreet enough to 
cross the frontier for purposes of hunting or depredation, he or they shall 
be at once arrested and handed over to the nearest official to be punished 
according to the gravity of the circumstances. But should a dozen or 
more of individuals congregate, with arms in their hands, and take away 
human life whilst pursuing their hunting or depredating objects, they shall 
be at once put to death. In other words, small matters will not be allowed 
to affect the main understanding, and friendly relations with China will 
continue as before, without any trouble being raised. 5. All bygones shall 
be bygones. It will not be necessary for China to restore to Russia, or 
Russia to restore to China any of the subjects of each country who may 
now be held in detention. 6. This being a treaty of lasting friendship, 
henceforth any traders provided with proper passports will be allowed to 
trade backwards and forwards without let or hindrance. 7. Deserters 
subsequent to the solemn conclusion of this treaty may not be detained 
but must be sent back.” 
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Dr. Dudgeon gives no account of the above treaty, 
beyond saying in a note that the “8th article” provides 
for its being engraved in Mongol, Chinese, Russian, and 
Latin, and for its being placed at the boundaries. He 
says in another place, however : 

“the River Kerbetchi (Ouronon in Manchu) which flows into the Amur, 
shall be the boundary line, along with the chain of mountains which 
extends from the source of the river to the Sea of Okhotsk.” 

The Chinese expression “north flowing into the Amur” 
must therefore, in this case, mean the contrary of what it 
usually means; moreover the somewhat hazy Chinese 
wording of Article 1 does not leave it perfectly clear 
whether the Chorna is the same river as the Kerbetchi, or 
whether the Urunmu is the Chorna or the Kerbetchi. 
The word “ Meilka” or ‘ Melorka” is perhaps a Chinese 
misprint for ‘“ Shilka” ; for Dr. Dudgeon says one boundary 
tablet was to be set up at the junction of the Argun with 
the Shilka. [But this is a guess.] Albazin, the Russian 
name for Yaksa, is of course derived from the Tungusic 
chief's name Albazi, cited above by the Manchu general 
Sogdu. ‘‘Onon” must mean the strip of territory between 
the River Onon and the Argun. 

Towards the beginning of the Chinese year 1690 (about 
February) the Emperor, in issuing a rescript to his ministers 
regarding his personal responsibility and prerogative, says : 

“And again, in the Russian affair, did not both Manchu and Chinese 
ministers advise me that the Russians were too far away from China, and 
that the negotiations could hardly by any possibility succeed? But I said: 
No! The matter cannot be allowed to stand in this inchoate stage ; and 
I sent high officers to act according to my own views, the result being 
that Russia was at once brought to terms. I am making no vain boast of 
my own success; but I am not like such as you, getting someone to 


trumpet every little petty achievement for you with a view to promotion 
and reward.” 
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THE COUNTRY OF THE DUNGAN 
REBELLIONS OF 1861 AND 1895-6. 


By Coronet Mark BELL, V.c., C.B., 
Fellow, King’s College, London. 


IN continuation of the article on the Dungan rebellion, which appeared in 
the January number of this Review, I now add a short description of what 
I saw and learnt in 1887 of the rebellion of 1861 on my journey through 
the provinces of Kansuh and Shensi. 

As my readers may have been led to anticipate, China, left to herself, 
has been able, for a time at least, to suppress the recent outbreak of the 
Dungans ; we may therefore assume that, on this occasion, her forces were 
commanded by a man of energy and honesty of purpose. So served, 
China is quite capable of keeping the peace within her frontiers. That 
China should, by every means in her power, have endeavoured to pacify 
her Muhammadan subjects was most necessary to her interests ; and that 
she did so shows that she is aware of the vital importance to her of the 
fertile bottle-necked strip of Kansuh, the natural and only line of com- 
munication between Mid-China, the Yangtse-Kiang and Turkistan. It is 
a misfortune to her that this strip of country is not held by more loyal 
subjects. She can best strengthen herself here by running (see article 
in this Review of January) a railway through it and, pavipassu with its 
construction, developing its vast, latent resources. The most recent news 
from Peking (May 25, 1896), however, is to the effect that the rebellion is 
again active and that the town of Kia-yu-kwan has been captured by the 
Dungans who are advancing westwards, ze. towards the desert. If the 
Peking Government has been wise, it will ere now have concentrated 
troops in Hami, Nyan-si-chow, Su-chow and Kan-chow, to check this move- 
ment ; and if these act at once they should have no difficulty in nipping in 
the bud this renewed revolt. It will be seen later on that even in ordinary 
times there are considerable garrisons in these towns, and that Kan-chow 
is the headquarters of a military district. I found Hami in 1887 fairly well 
garrisoned. 

To reach Lan-chow-fu, capital town of Kansuh, the communications from 
Peking are via the Great Central Asian trade route, to be described, or 
by cart road to Kwei-hua-cheng and thence by pack animal routes (camels, 
mules, etc.) to north and west of the Huang-ho, to Bauto, Ning-hia, etc. 
The northern section of the great trade route through Kansuh, between 
Liang-chow and Su-chow, can also be reached by cart tracks from Kwei- 
hua-cheng ; and, besides these, numerous pack-animal tracks lead from 
the valley of the Fuen-ho, through Shansi, to the great N.E. bend of the 
Huang-ho ; and, all combined enable a Chinese army to take post along 
the upper and middle courses of that river to Lan-chow-fu, and to reach 
Liang-chow, Kan-chow and Su-chow, the chief cities of Kansuh, by 
marching, as it were, around the provinces of Shensi and Kansuh, and 
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yet by the most expeditious, although least favourable, routes as regards 
provisions, Liang-chow being reached by direct track in 26 days from Tai- 
yuen-fu as against 36 by the main road. 

I will confine myself to a very general description of the Great Central 
Asian trade route and only incidentally mention the most important of the 
other roads as they branch off from it towards or in Kansuh. This impor- 
tant route, the main avenue of communication between the Pacific Sea 
and Central Asia since the earliest times, runs from Peking, over the flat 
and fertile plain of Pi-chili to Ching-ting-fu, 197 miles from Peking and 
22 miles from the foot of the Shansi hills, which thence trend in a southerly 
direction to the great Huang-ho or Yellow river. 

The passage over the loess hills to Tai-yuen-fu, the capital town of 
Shansi, a further distance of 178 miles, is by cart track, often through 
deep, narrow rifts in this solid but friable, porous and fertile earth, and over 
passes 4,000 feet high. The district is thickly populated and richly culti- 
vated, although its treeless nature detracts from its picturesqueness. The 
loess requires but rain alone to fertilize it. 

In Tai-yuen-fu, Muhammadans were not found to be numerous and 
they were said to meet with fair treatment ; they did not join their co- 
religionists of Kansuh who in their progress eastwards were stopped by the 
Yellow river which runs between the provinces of Shansi and Shensi in a 
south to north line. 

From Tai-yuen-fu, the route runs in a southerly direction down the rich 
valley of the Fuen-ho, still through a fertile and intersected loess country 
to Tung-Kwan, one of the principal passages over the yellow river, distant 
from Peking 719 miles. 

I say nothing of the great agricultural and natural but undeveloped 
mineral wealth of Shansi. It was not till I reached Ping-Yang, 185 miles 
from Tai-yuen-fu that anything was met with to call to the mind of the 
traveller that unusual events had happened here within the past few years. 

To the southward of this town ruined villages began to be somewhat 
frequent but they can be accounted for by former famines and laid to the 
charge of the Taipings, who were likewise, at the same time that the 
Mussulmans were devastating Shensi and Kansuh, harassing the Manchu 
government. Tung-Kwan, 720 miles from Peking, on the frontiers of 
Honan, Shansi and Shensi, has been the scene of numerous dynastic 
battles, and is the main gate through which the traffic between East and 
West China passes. It is as important to the Peking government from a 
military as from a commercial point of view, for it guards the entrance via 
Ho-nan-fu into the valleys of the Han-ho and the Yang-tze-kiang. 

The revolt is said to have first shown itself in this vicinity in 1861 and 
to have spread Westwards in 1862; Mid-Shensi and Southern Kansuh 
suffered most at the hands of the rebels, some of whom, being mounted, 
moved with gzeat rapidity from point to point. 

It is 93 miles over a fertile and agricultural country, (when traversed in 
April an immense wheat field), in the basin of the Hwei-ho to Si-nan-fu, 
the capital of Shensi, the ancient capital and the most important city of 
Mid-China, of about one million inhabitants and whence main strategical 
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and commercial communications radiate in all directions :—ze., to the 
capital towns of Szchuen, Kansuh, Shensi, Shansi, Honan, Hupeh, etc. 
(See January number.) 

Encircled by lofty and solid walls with a circuit of some 8 or 10 miles, 
it is unrivalled for open drains and to add to iis many odours there are 
manufactories of dry earth manure within its walls in close proximity to 
its fine shops and inns and narrow and crowded thoroughfares: indeed 
from an olfactory point of view it is a city in which every Chinaman must 
delight,—so greatly does he love a “‘ manurey ” smell. 

Si-nan-fu is stated to have been the first city in China in which Muham- 
madans settled ; and at the time of the revolt there were some 50,000 of 
them in it. It was surrounded by rebel bands for 3 years (1867-1870), 
and was reduced to great straights ; but the insurgents had no cannon, and 
its walls are solid and lofty. The Muhammadans were kept chiefly to the 
suburbs of all cities, and it was noticed that the walled towns on the main 
route were enabled to resist the rebels and indeed blockade must have 
been their chief means of gaining possession of them, their genius falling 
short of the power of escalade. There was no unity, moreover, amongst 
the bands, no ruling mind to organize an assured and lasting success ; 
whilst Chinese blockades are so only in name and their warfare is carried 
on under principles peculiar to themselves. 

The strongest of the rebel towns were surrounded by Forts; and the 
Regular troops sat down around them ; provisions were collected and sold 
by the Mandarins to the besieged, for it would be impossible for them to 
carry on any such unpaying business as war without making some profit 
out of it. The defence is apathetic and this notwithstanding that the 
defenders know that death waits on their apathy; the victory won, the 
victors give no quarter and the butchery is wholesale, and expected. 

The soldiers and not the insurgents are said to have destroyed and looted 
most of the villages and to have devastated the country. The population 
of Kansuh before the rebellion was estimated at 15 millions; now it is one 
million ; nine out of ten Chinamen are supposed to have been killed and 
two out of three Muhammadans. Rebel bands scoured the country ; and 
amongst the besieged, in secluded villages, cannibalism was very prevalent. 
No separate Tungan troops existed ; they served, with Chinese under the 
Green banner and formed the bulk of the forces in some districts. 

I found Si-nan-fu garrisoned by both Hunan and Manchu soldiers under 
a Mandarin from Hunan and they may be taken as specimens of the 
“regular” soldiers garrisoning the cities of the provinces. They practised 
with lances, banners, battle axes, poles ornamented with red tassels and 
tridents. These strange weapons best suit their whimsical fancies in their 
ancient cities distant from ail observation of the “ foreign devil.” They 
were dressed in gay jackets of red and blue; a few wore yellow garments 
with black devils painted on them; an awe-inspiring painting of huge size 
ornamented the barrack entrance to strike terror into the beholder. 

In the smaller towns and villages the garrisons consisted of a few miser- 
able, half-starved, badly-clothed and worse-armed, militia called locally 
Chebing—a force of negative value. 
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The soldiery is so despised by the people that when there is any serious 
fighting to be done the boldest volunteers amongst them band together to 
help themselves. Their very presence is dreaded on these occasions as it 
results in the innocent and guilty suffering together. 

At this point, the Whei valley, 813 ms. from Peking, the traveller begins 
to feel that he is on the main road to Central Asia and that it would be no 
difficult matter for the Muhammadan races of Kashgaria and Turkistan to 
swarm over the Gobi, and, descending along the natural channel of com- 
munication through Kansuh and Shensi, to possess themselves of these 
fine provinces as far as the Sin-ling mountains to the south and the Yellow 
river to the East ;—for it is a fertile route bordered along its northern 
section by comparative deserts to the East and inhospitable hills to the 
West, while the Sin-ling mountains are difficult to traverse and the Yellow 
river a great obstacle to cross. Both these provinces are now poorly 
populated and invite immigration on a large scale. 

From such a position, if disciplined and acting under an energetic 
leader, it would be difficult to dislodge them. 

This impression increases as we advance into Central Asia and as we 
look back towards Peking and recall to mind the immense difficulties 
attending transport over the one cart road connecting the Hwei valley with 
the Capital, and which at times consists of but two deep ruts over the 
clayey bottom cf a deep gully, is 813 miles in length, over hills, undula- 
tions and at times an inundated country, engineered without skill or thought 
of gradient so that only about 4th of the power of transport animals is pro- 
ductive of good effect. 

In the rich agricultural country traversed by the main road between the 
Capital towns of Shensi and Kansuh, i.e. to Lan-chow-fu, a distance of 448 
miles, I saw no indication of wealth amongst the inhabitants. For a dis- 
tance of 70 miles, it is a vast wheatfield interspersed with numerous patches 
growing the poppy; the undulations then break up into hills, as their 
general level rises, attaining to elevations of 500 to 1000 ft. over their 
separating ravines. Before descending into the plentifully watered Pin- 
chow valley the road imperceptibly reaches a height of 4700 ft.* above the 
sea level, having gradually risen a height of 3000 ft. in a distance of 73 
miles from Si-nan-fu. 

On every side were to be seen ruined villages and homesteads. Those 
in the most cultivated areas and along the main road are still partly in 
ruins and but poorly occupied. It was apparent that there was no confi- 
dence in the continuance of the existing security and this notwithstanding 
that the richness of the soil is such that it wants little manure and suffers 
little from neglect. 

The Chinese immigrate more freely into our Eastern possessions than 
into their own rich province of Kansuh. 

The once populated state of the country is shown by the numerous caves 
cut in the léess cliffs. These constitute lasting dwellings of very equable 
temperature, and are deep, arranged in tiers and reached by ladders or 
steps cut in the stiff and tenacious soil. None are now occupied and the 


* Elevations given are uncorrected for temperature, geographical position, etc. 
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villagers living in the few reoccupied huts in the ruined villages are poorly 
clad and look badly off. They take to opium smoking as a solace and are 
much addicted to it and tobacco, giving both to their children. 

Besides the cart road traversed there are no others radiating from it 
suited for wheels; all others are pack-animal tracks and these are sare, 
it being very difficult to find natural passages over these ldess hills on 
account of the manner in which they are intersected by numerous and 
deep ravines with perpendicular sides. 

It will be noticed that this peculiar formation extends without inter- 
mission from Ping-Yang-fu already referred to at the Eastern foot of the 
Shansi hills. 

In the vicinity of Pin-liang-hsien, 198 miles from Si-nan-fu, Muham- 
madans begin to be numerous, there being 5000 families about this town ; 
they are still more numerous as Kausuh is entered, this being the province 
to which in the early centuries (6th to gth) families of Uighur Turks were 
deported from Chinese Turkestan ; one deportation alone is said to have 
numbered 800,000 families. The present limits of Kansuh correspond 
approximately with the ancient kingdom of Tangut, destroyed by Chenghis 
Khan, in the 13th century. Trees and shrubs are remarkably few, in the 
district traversed and they do not grow to any size. 

The ascent is practically gradual to the water-parting beyond Hwa-ting- 
hsien, which is crossed at an elevation of about gooo ft. The view from 
it is picturesque, nothing but apparently barren hills being seen with an 
east and west trend ; to the front, a series of ridges meet the eye, rising the 
one above the other; the valleys are fertile; and away from the towns 
there are to be found in them a fair sprinkling of Muhammadan families. 

Beyond Lung-to-hsien, 210 miles from Si-nan-fu, the hills are more 
intricate and out of cultivation, and about Kho-ja-pu, a further distance of 
45 miles, the hill terraces ceased to be cultivated for want of cultivators 
only. Thence to Hui-ning-hsien, the country is hilly, with narrow and 
shallow valleys, watered by streams flowing in deep gullies, generally un- 
cultivated only because depopulated, for agriculture is possible at the 
highest altitudes that the ldess attains. 

In Tai-ping-dien, elevated 6,500, 67 miles from Lung-to-hsien, there 
were said to be 500 Muhammadan families and from 5,000 to 6,000 around 
about ; all the villages and farmsteads for miles and miles in all directions 
were in ruins and the huge culturable hills for the most part deserted. 

About Shi-gun-i, elevated 5,900 ft., a further distance of 40 miles, a 
number of treeless, flat valleys are traversed, varying from halfa mile to a 
mile broad, bordered by treeless loess hills, more or less steep and rising 
1,000 to 1,500 ft. over their valleys and communicating with each other 
by similar or narrower valleys or ravines. 

They are watered by streams of insignificant size, flowing in deep-cut 
beds with perpendicular sides, into which open numerous similar tributary 
ravines, cutting up the valleys, and making movement difficult except 
under the border-hills. The streams when in flood are difficult to ford 
and their passage then is dangerous, accidents to life and property being 
of yearly occurrence. Some of the hill-sides are artificially terraced, others 
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not; but all are now out of cultivation. This, the most difficult part of 
this section of the road to traverse, extends for about 100 miles. 

An-ting-hsien, at the junction of three valleys, is one of the granaries of 
Lan-chow-fu and more life was seen in this valley than in any of the others. 
Many of its ruined villages were reoccupied more fully than hitherto; 
it also contains fewer walled and defensive enclosures than ordinarily met 
with,—thus pointing to a feeling of greater security resulting probably 
from its proximity to the capital of Kansuh, Lan-chow-fu, distant 78 miles. 
Broad valleys such as these are, however, rare and are reached by crossing 
hills separated by the narrow and intersected ravines described above. 
From the ridge of one hill one sees, beyond the immediate valley below, 
nothing but waves of hills rising one over the other. This is a peculiarity 
of the loess country and due to the naturally terraced formation of the hills. 

Coal is plentiful along the whole route. No iron is manufactured, but 
doubtless the ore is to be found in the hills, for the carboniferous forma- 
tion underlies the loess and that in use comes from Han-kow. Wheat, 
maize, millets are plentifully grown as well as the poppy, hemp, medicines 
and tobacco ; 50 to 100 cart loads of the latter were met daily travelling 
southwards. 

Speaking generaliy the country is not unfavourable to the construction 
of a railway from Si-nan-fu to Lan-chow-fu, and for the greater part of the 
distance it is easy. 

The high-road through Kansuh in its improved condition is the work 
of Viceroy Tzo and his soldiers and is one of the results of the rebellion. 
On the flat it is occasionally 100 ft. wide and lined with trees on either 
side; but here, as elsewhere in China, there is no uniformity, for it is 
frequently a narrow gully in the loess along which a single cart can with 
difficulty pass and many of the gradients are just surmountable when all 
dismount and aid the willing mules. 

On the 12th day from Si-nan-fu, Lan-chow-fu, distant from it 448 miles, 
elevated 5,500 ft., and situated on the banks of the Yellow river, was 
reached. The river here flows with a rapid current and is crossed by a 
bridge of boats 250 ft. long. The winter climate is so severe that it is 
ice-bound from December to February and can be then crossed by carts 
anywhere in the vicinity ; at other seasons it is a most formidable obstacle 
to movements. 

The city, which is said to contain 40,000 houses, is surrounded by solid 
and lofty walls. Several cart roads radiate from it,—to Si-ning g days; 
a Muhammadan centre on the trade route to Thibet and a fertile district 
producing, it is said, gold:—to Ning-sha, ditto, ditto, and thence on to 
Peking. This city, Ning-sha, was held by the rebels and devastated. 
These roads and the great Central Asian route traversed, and the numerous 
pack-animal tracks to all points, mark it as an important centre; and it 
was so deemed by Tzo, the re-conqueror of Kansuh, for he made it his 
principal base of operations and established here a so-called arsenal for 
the manufacture of war mazériel and a woollen factory to supply his soldiery 
with warm clothing. Both were inoperative ; both were bricked up and 
the machinery left uncared for; China was at peace ; and in peace her 
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armies looked after themselves. The rebels never attacked Lan-chow-fu. 
They camped on the hills overlooking it ; but a few of the inhabitants, 
bolder than the miserable local militia, sallied forth, surprised them in the 
early morning and by their shouts alone caused a panic and flight. In 
China it is always brag and noise and “ make believe” that gain the day. 

That Lan-chow-fu did not fall is the more strange because the most 
fanatic, if they can be called fanatic at all, of the Muhammadans, the 
Salar Turks,—a Turki speaking people separated from their kindred,—are 
found in numbers about the head waters of the Huang-ho, and Ho-chow 
is the chief religious centre of the Dungans:—Muhammadan Mongols 
are also found in this neighbourhood. 

In 16 days from Lan-chow-fu, Su-chow, a distance of 482 miles, was 
reached ; beyond the Huang-ho the character of the country changes and 
the hard track leads through a series of valleys and over the low necks 
separating them, to the hilly country bordering the Ping-fan valley. Loess 
gradually gives way to clay, in which the predominant colours are red and 
brown. All the bottoms are well cultivated but water is scarce and collected 
for drinking purposes. The Ping-fan valley, which is bordered by hills of 
clay, barren, coloured as above, and intricate in formation, is thickly popu- 
lated and is planted with trees, a rarity in Kansuh. Thence the road 
continues up the valley, out of cultivation but still affording good sheep- 
grazing ; and at its head crosses the Chen-chiang river and ascends over 
the Nan-shan range which is crossed by the Wu-so-ling pass (called 
On-son-linn by Piassetsky), at about an elevation of 10,000 ft. The road 
descends by a long gradual descent, winding amongst grassy valleys in 
the midst of the mountains in which lie nestled several villages of size. 

From Long-ke-o-pu, elevation 7,850 ft., distant 123 miles, the narrow 
road, often a mere ledge, traverses gullies and ravines bordered by steep 
and lofty hills, along the summit and slopes of which the Great Wall, here 
but an insignificant one, undulates. 

Ku-lang-hsien, 15 miles, is a town occupying a position of strategical 
importance at the head of the gorge from the fertile Ping-fan valley and 
. at the southern extremity of a plain of size, now to be traversed,—the 
Lian-Gobi, extending to the Tian-shan and Nan-shan ranges. This plain 
is, in places, very fertile, in others barren,—the former (leaving the Gobi 
desert out of consideration) predominating. It is a plain, well watered 
and of great extent and possibilities and covered with ruined villages only 
as yet in part re-occupied. Here again the soil is the fertile loess ; ruined 
farmsteads are also numerous and each has attached to it a low mud tower, 
apparently for purposes of defence. 

Liang-chow, distant from Lan-chow-fu 178 miles and elevated about 
5,100 ft., a walled town with a fair trade and some 30,000 inhabitants, 
lies in the midst of the plain. It is a centre of communications, with a 
garrison of 50 Regulars and 1,800 Militia. 

By direct road, Tai-yaen-fu can be reached in 26 days; the direct cart 
road to Peking goes vé@ Kwei-hua-cheng and Sinhwa; and there are other 
caravan routes for camels. Generally speaking these roads eastwards are 
over an immense prairie occupied by Mongols who were much _ harassed 
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both during the revolt by the rebels and later by the passage through the 
country of the troops engaged in suppressing them. Ruinously heavy 
contributions were levied from the nomads both in money and kind. 

A cart road leads to Si-ning-fu, already noted as a centre of Muham- 
madans during the revolt; as also was Ta-tung-fu. They did not gain 
possession of Liang-chow or of Kan-chow, the next great town on the 
onward route ; but Su-chow fell to their arms and leaving the main road 
behind them they devastated Shensi, including Ordos and the country as 
far East as the Huang-ho, cutting off all communication from Peking, so 
that to reach Kashgaria the post was for some time despatched «7d 
Uliassatai and Urga. 

From Liang-chow the cultivated plain is crossed, here bordered to the 
eastward by low hills; but the view to the south and west stretches away 
to the snow-clad Nan-shan range, steep and irregular in outline, but giving 
access by camel tracks to Koko-nor, which lies just beyond it. © 

To the westward, Mongols of the Shara-Ugarah and Hara Ugarah are 
met with. As heretofore, defensible farmsteads, with loopholed walls and 
within a regular labyrinth of courts and passages, form the chief feature 
of the landscape ; and as we journey onwards the plain contracts in width 
and in parts becomes stony and barren. The “Great Wall,” here a low 
wall of mud, is skirted ; and, ascending, the road rises to an elevation of 
8,400 ft. before descending through a narrow gorge in the hills, to again 
traverse an extensive culturable plain, with a clayey soil, well covered with 
verdure in places, and in others well cultivated. The greater part lay 
fallow and ruined villages abounded. 

Crossing this undulating and occasionally hilly plain, I found the air dry 
in the month of May and the sun hot,—so dry was it that both my 
saddles split straight across the seat, and this with an early morning 
temperature of 72° in the shade. 

Kan-chow, a large walled city of 20,000 inhabitants, with a fair trade, 
and elevated 5,300 ft., distant from Lan-chow 343 miles, lies in a well- 
watered oasis and is the Head Quarters of some 4,500 local Militia. The 
architecture of the town is poor and a great falling off from what has 
hitherto been met with and where the Chinese standard of the beautiful has 
been fairly well maintained. Here the houses have mud roofs ; the shops 
are low with verandahs supported by wooden pillars,—a style of building 
indicating a nearness to Kashgaria and its still ruder architecture. 

Kan-chow opium is noted for its excellence and costs 190 cash the tael. 
Governor Tzo restricted the cultivation of the poppy in Kansuh and the 
present Governor ostensibly allows only three-tenths of the soil to be under 
its growth ; it is said however that the order is so acted upon in some 
districts that seven-tenths are under poppy and the remainder under grain. 

It was here that my Chinese interpreter delivered himself of the follow 
ing pertinent remarks : 

“Chefu side, women do sew-sew pidgin and chow-chow pidgin; Kansuh, women 


do field pidgin and men smoke opium ; that fashion this side;...... Chinaman 
all talkee so fashion, Chinaman smoke opium, no proper man.” 


with which I thoroughly agreed. 
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The consciences of our Indian administrators need not be disturbed by 
considerations of the effect that Indian opium may have on the Chinese 
people ; for it is far too expensive to compete with that locally grown and 
is a luxury to be classed with our high priced brands of clarets, champagnes 
and ports. I did not meet with it in Shensi and Kansuh. After the 
Indian drug the relative excellence of that locally produced stands thus :— 
Kansuh, Shansi, Shensi, Szchwan. The cost of the tael weight was taken 
at the various towns I passed through and was in Si-nan-fu : 


Szchwan 200 cash, 
Shensi 220 ,, 
Kansuh 290 _,, 


Coal is plentiful throughout the route and cheap, and fruit grows 
luxuriously ; the grapes are excellent and make good red wine. The 
rebels destroyed the fruit trees along the main line but from the villages off 
it, apples, peaches, apricots, pears and melons are brought in, each in due 
season. 

A great deal of the traffic down this main natural avenue of communi- 
cation traversed from Lan-chow-fu is that of camels and it avoids the main 
road and keeps to the prairie tracks beyond the range of hills to the East 
and West of it: scarcely a camel was seen on the cart road. Muhamma- 
dans are not numerous in the district and they are not oppressed ; but 
justice is unknown in China. They are not trusted and to the N. of 
Lan-chow-fu are said not to be admitted into the army. Cotton grows 
well in the vicinity but the villagers looked impoverished and were badly 
clad. 

The rivers crossed beyond Kan-chow often stop traffic for many days, 
for given a hot sun and a little rain in the hills and a flood ensues. That 
this must be so is evident, for the Nan-shan range rises like a wall from 
the plains and there is no large river system to carry off the water resulting 
from the melting of the snows. 

For 80 miles from Kan-chow, the belt of country traversed is well, and 
in parts, richly cultivated. It then becomes more or less barren or affords 
grazing only and is a prairie of some extent to the basin of Lin-shin, 40 
miles, which stretches to within 30 miles east of Su-chow, a town of import- 
ance 10,000 inhabitants and 200 shops. As the desert is neared su does 
morality deteriorate. Opium here is largely grown. It is of excellent 
quality, costs only 180 cash the tael, and is, in consequence, consumed by 
men, women and children. Children are bought and sold. The Man- 
darins are given to vile practices, and often have many wives but few 
children :—the five Taotais, who have in succession held office here, have, 
I was told, not had five children between them. The women are morally 
much better than the men. 

The narrow strip of cultivation, the neck of Kansuh, that I traversed and 
have just described, is alone occupied by the Chinese who are inimical 
to and do not intermingle with the races on either side of them,— 
Mongols and nomad Tibetans, called by them “Shi Fanza,” etc., to the 
westward and Mongols to the eastward. The Chinese despise these as 
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barbarians and they hate them in return as encroachers upon their lands 
and extortioners. This neck, the strip of land between the Kwen-lun 
mountains and the elevated desert, from Kia-yu-Kwan to Lan-chow-fu, 
often but a few miles wide, is the key of Central Asia to the Chinese. By 
them its importance is so well appreciated that it has been ever pertin- 
aciously defended : it is the wedge of power driven by China into Central 
Asia to keep her enemies apart,—to dissociate from union the Mongols, 
Tibetans, the border tribes of Koko-nor, etc., the Kashgarians, etc., and 
to overawe them. She knows moreover that her vital nerve-centre, the 
Whei valley, so necessary to her integrity as an Empire, can be reached 
by it as well as from the sea-board. 

It is to be borne in mind that as recently as the eighteenth century a 
great part of Russian Turkestan, Kokand, Tashkend, Andijan, etc.,— 
belonged to China and the Western Mussulmans may, if the opportunity 
be allowed them, become a thorn in her side—aye, a cancer in her breast, 
—and an important factor in the settlement of Chinese problems. 

The Russians are forcing their trade with Mid-China 77@ Lan-chow-fu 
and had opened shops which were manned by themselves. To regulate 
this traffic which comes from Hami, Kobdo, Uliassatai, etc., the Chinese 
have stationed at Su-chow a European Customs’ agent, with very excellent 
results. The British traveller naturally asks himself why British traders 
should be less enterprising than Russians ? 

The country is more or less barren to Kia-yu-Kwan, a walled town, 
standing in a river bed, on a slight elevation, amidst well irrigated cultiva- 
tion. The town (said to be now in the hands of the Dungans) is cele- 
brated as one of the great gates of China and is considered to be the 
fortress guarding the extreme N.W. entrance into the Empire ; the Great 
Wall circles round the town and crosses the neck, ending at the Si-ho, 
10 miles distant. Passing beyond this monument of Chinese industry, a 
generally barren plain, elevation 6,000 ft., is crossed, with patches of culti- 
vation and grazing here and there and with walled farmsteads occupying 
the place of the ruined villages which lie scattered about; walled and 
partially re-occupied villages occur in the oases met with at intervals. 

At Ngan-si-chow, 178 miles from Su-chow, the Gobi Desert is reached. 
Across the desert to Hami it is 240 miles. Ngan-si-chow is a walled town 
of 1,000 yds. wide with walls so out of repair and banked up by sand that 
it is possible to walk over them. 

One can see that opium is largely smoked here by the appearance of 
the men and they acknowledge it ; it costs 180 cash the tael. A carpenter, 
who looked like a death’s head, said that he smoked 120 cash worth of it 
a day. 

The inns at various towns passed through were full of soldiery returning 
to China. None march and all ride in carts, so reliefs in China are 
expensive. I suffered nothing at their hands and the only inconvenience 
I found from their presence was a dearth of eggs. Below Lan-chow-fu, 
they loaded their carts heavily with tobacco as a commercial venture. 
They receive 3 taels a month for food and I heard no complaints of 
excesses being committed by them. I mayadd that I travelled in Chinese 
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blouse and leggings, with huge blue spectacles and travelling hood; the 
blouse, etc., hid my breeches and boots, the tightness of which amaze and ~ 
amuse the Chinaman and I verily believe shook his modesty. 

The peasantry appear to believe in the “evil eye” and blue eyes are so 
rarely seen by them that they will run miles to catch a glimpse of them 
and to see the ‘‘ devil,” believed to lurk within them. To gain their object 
they will pull the roof off from over your head. 

It was once my ill fortune to enter, without hood and spectacles, a small 
village on a fair day, and to come suddenly upon an open air theatrical 
booth during a performance. ‘The actors ceased to act ; the benches were 
emptied ; the traffic of the fair ceased ; and all crushed into the yard of 
the inn wherein I meant to pass the night. Knowing how hopeless it 
would be to find shelter there I passed on to another with a like result. 
There was nothing for it but to journey on to the next village, so ordering 
the carts to proceed at a trot, my Indian companion and I, stirrup to 
stirrup, turned and, in all good humour, charged down the main street to 
create a diversion and so open the way for them. Over went booths and 
benches and fruits and cakes strewed the road. Turning, we re-charged 
out of the village gateway and cantering on regained the carts now clear 
of the village and out of the reach of the inquisitive mob. 

To continue an account of my journey through Kashgaria and to give 
details of the rebellion there and how it was suppressed are beyond the 
scope of this paper ; suffice it to say that, with due preparation, troops find 
no difficulty in crossing the desert by detachments. 


THE LATEST NEWS REGARDING THE 
MUSSULMAN RISING IN CHINA. 


In view of the recent crushing defeat reported by telegraph as having 
been sustained by General Tung, it may be well to give a sketch of the 
exact history of this serious rebellion. (All the places mentioned in the 
account which follows are given in Dr. Bretschneider’s admirable map of 
China, which is reviewed elsewhere in this issue and from which we can 
only now give a sketch-extract of the territory under revolt.) 

The rebellion broke out in June last, doubtless largely in consequence 
of the utter collapse of China at Shimonoseki, the news of which would take 
two or three months toreach Kokonor. The area covered by the rebellious 
Mussulmans, or ‘‘ Dungans,” may be described as the line of the Hoang-ho 
or Yellow River bounded by the River S7-zivg to the north and the River 
T‘ao to the east. The names of the leaders have all a Mahomedan ring ; 
Ma Yung-lin and his son; Han Weén-siu (the name Wén-siu absolutely 
identical in its Chinese form with the name of the celebrated Panthay 
Sultan, whose son now lives under British protection in Rangoon) ; and 
Ma Shi-jun (Ma, in imitation of Ma-homet, is the Mussulman family name 
par excellence). Over 6,000 defenceless Chinese were butchered in the 
neighbourhood of 7Z7-¢ao city (on the River Z*ao), and over 10,000 in the 
neighbourhood of Sz-nxing (east of Kokonor). Positive reports reached 
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Reduced Sketch-Extract from Dr. Bretschneider's Map of China. 
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Peking that the provincial metropolis of Zaz-chou had fallen, and that the 
old Viceroy Yang had fought his way out and effected a junction with 
General Lei, who was in command of 8,000 men somewhere to the north 
of Lan-chou ; but this news was afterwards contradicted. In addition to 
these semi-organized Mussulman forces, about 10,000 mounted bandits, 
under one Li Ta-ch‘u, had cut all the telegraph wires, and plundered the 
tract of country lying to the south of Shen Si province. ‘The people of 
Si-ning showed a disposition to side with the Mussulmans, and General 
Tung of Aashgar (his titular post), who held a strong position at An-ting, 
100 miles south-east of Zaz-chou, was unable to move on account of 
heavy rains : moreover his troops were said to be deserting to the enemy. 
This dismal news left the area of revolt early in September by special 
courier, and travelled to Peking at the rate of 160 miles a day. 

The Emperor at once ordered General Tung to prepare for an advance, 
and directed the Governors of Shen Si, Shan Si, Shan Tung, and Ho Nan 
to forward reinforcements to him with all speed. Meanwhile the rebels 
spread north, along the line of the Great Wall, to P‘izg-fan and Ku-lang. 
General Liu (in charge of Liang-chou) at once took to flight in true Chinese 
military style ; whilst General T‘ang, after a disgraceful defeat at Ho Chou 
(on the River Zahia), fled south to Win Chou (on the River Z‘ao). There 
were reports that Suk Chou (on the Z¢singol River) and the X7va-vii Pass 
(where a branch of the Russian trade goes on) had also fallen: [probably 
these reports are true, but nothing has been heard of any place west of 
St-ning, except Zopa, and very probably Tung’s recent defeat is connected 
with the Swi Chou region]. The above information is all fairly authorita- 
tive. Reports of less value made out that the whole line of communication 
with the west, including all the chief cities in Kan Suh province, from the 
Kia-yii Pass to the borders of Shen Sz, was in rebel hands; that General 
Tung had been already once seriously defeated, and that he had lost 30 
guns. The following facts announced in the native Chinese newspapers 
point to the probability of there being some truth in all this. General 
Chang with 20 “camps” of men had been ordered to Kan Suh from Zien¢sin, 
and General T‘ang, who had been “ watching ” the Japanese at A7z Chow, 
had been directed to proceed by steamer with 7 “‘ camps” westwards,—pre- 
sumably to /Yaxkow, and thence up the Yan River to Kan Suh. The 
prefect of Han-chung Fu (on the Han River) was unable to get through to 
his post. Several bodies of Hu Nan troops had been detached by the 
Imperial Commissioner Liu, who had also been “ watching ” the Japanese, 
to proceed to the scene of the revolt ; and several hundred “large guns” 
were ordered to be got ready at Zaku and Zientsin. ‘These reinforcements 
were expected to arrive at An-ting by the middle of November. 

About that date an official report from the Viceroy at Zan-chou reached 
Peking, stating that the territories of Sz-ning, Siin-hwa, Ho Chou, Ta-t‘ung, 
Nien-po, Ti-tao Chou, and Payenjung had all been ravaged. He had 
already in the month of July asked for sanction to spend £250,000 upon 
relief distribution, and now wanted much more. A clean sweep had been 
made of crops, trees, cottages, and cattle: there were over 300,000 
destitute Chinese to be provided for, and winter was coming on apace. 
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A more cheerful state of affairs began to dawn when General Tung 
found himself at last enabled to make a move from An-ting (on the Zsu-d 
River), from which town he started early in November. The chief rebel 
position was then on the west bank of the Z‘ae. Tung crossed this river 
on the 13th November, fought (according to his own account) a number 
of valorous battles during a period of a fortnight, captured and executed 
Ma Shi-jun, occupied 77-¢ao, and on the 4th of December raised the siege 
of Ho Chou, or drove the rebels out of it—it is not clear which. As 
“joyful telegrams ” to this effect were received direct by high officials at 
Soochow and Kewkiang, and as these officials specially directed them to be 
sent to the native press at Shanghai, it is probably safe to say that General 
Tung at least kept his face turned towards the enemy. 

Shortly afterwards the Viceroy himself telegraphed to Peking that Sz-ning 
had been relieved, and that Ma Yung-liu had been executed together with 
his son. On the 17th of February, however, a decree of the Emperor dis- 
tinctly avowed that, despite numerous victories in the Sv-zing region 
(gained by Tung’s Lieutenant-General Ho), the country around was by all 
accounts swarming with marauders. Miao Ya-ku (evidently Yakoob) and 
Ma La-hing (certainly no Chinese name) had been killed. 

A few weeks later, news arrived that Han Wén-siu had been taken 
prisoner, and that 180 other rebel “ officers” had been decapitated. The 
fact of Han being thought worthy of imprisoning points to his being a 
“big man,” evidently reserved for gloating over at Peking. Governor 
Wei Kwang-t‘ao seems to have had the credit for achieving this: he was 
~marching steadily when last heard of upon the disturbed region to the 
north-west of Sz-zzzg, and his immediate objective was the town of Zofa. 

On the rst of March Wei and Tung between them fought a great battle. 
The Emperor, having instructed General Tung to see that the destitute 
population of Ti-tao were provided with quarters, hinted in his reply that 
this duty belonged rather to the civilians ; that the country was hardly in 
a fit condition yet to settle colonists unprotected by a military force, but 
that he would do his best. He evidently felt that the Emperor was a trifle 
** previous.” 

The above is a summary of the news from China up to the date of the 
telegram received on the 3rd of June announcing a crushing defeat sus- 
tained by General Tung. It is the interest of Chinese generals to keep 
these rebellions open as long as possible. If it is true that Liu K‘un-yi 
has been sent to the scene—the same man who “watched” the Japanese 
so persistently—he is at any rate one of China’s few honest men; and 
though his military policy is always of a Fabian kind, he will certainly put 
an end to “squeezing ” if he can. 


P.S.—The very latest news is that General Lei is retired, and that 
General Téng replaces him as titular General-in-Chief for Shen Si. 
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INDIA AND AFRICA.* 
By Captain Frank E. YounGuuspanp, C.I.E. 


Tue question of the relation between India and Africa and 
of the use to which the one may be turned for the advantage 
of the other is so large that I feel that a word of apology 
is needed from me for presuming to enter upon it with the 
scanty experience and knowledge I possess. I may say 
therefore that I should never of my own accord have had 
the assurance to write this paper, but when I was deliberately 
asked to perform the task, I could not resist the temptation 
of expressing my views on a question, which, though my 
knowledge of it, may be scanty, is yet one in which I have 
for some years taken an interest that I feel ought to be 
shared by all Englishmen. 

At the close of the nineteenth century Great Britain 
has well nigh accomplished the task left her in Asia by the 
last century. She has now virtually divided Asia with 
Russia and China. <A few outlying countries of compara- 
tively small importance still stand alone. But she has 
gradually spread her influence over the whole of the great 
Indian Peninsula, and to the borders of the Russian and 
Chinese Empires her control is now complete. A similar 
task the coming century will find for Great Britain in 
Africa and it is in favour of employing for that work the 
same general principle upon which we have so successfully 
worked in India that I have written this paper. 

Those who have been employed upon the Indian frontier 
in the extension and consolidation of our influence over 
semi-independent states know that the most efficient mode 
of carrying out this object is by employing one state for 
development of the next state beyond. I was not present 
in the late successful campaign against Hunza, but I was 


* For the discussion of this paper, see Proceedings of the “ East India 
Association ”’ elsewhere in this Review. —£Zd. 
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in political charge of that interesting little state a few 
months later and what we officers were then engaged in 
was melting down the old matchlocks of the people into 
picks and hoes and ploughshares, and in training the best 
of the men in the use of breech-loading rifles so that the 
state, while reaping for itself a benefit from our connection 
with it, might also be able to serve us in case of need. 
And this it was in fact soon able to do, for not a year had 
passed since we were fighting these wild freebooters of 
Hunza before we had necessity to call upon them to help 
us in restoring order in Chitral, next door; and on both 
this occasion and again last year when Colonel Kelly took 
with him a contingent of these hardy mountain levies to 
assist him in the relief of Chitral they rendered us in- 
valuable service, and contributed in no small degree to the 
final pacification of the frontier. Similarly on this same 
frontier we have during the last year since our fight with 
the tribes on the way to Chitral been making use of these 
very tribesmen to develop the trade with Chitral and bring 
out the latent resources of the country. 

These are small, but striking, examples taken from events 
going on under our very eyes of a principle upon which we 
have acted all through our history in India. Since the 
trading posts of the old East India Company were first 
compelled to interfere in the affairs of the Native States, 
we have gone on rolling up one upon another, first sub- 
duing one state and then making use of it to aid us in 
controlling the next. And now is not the time come when 
we must recognise that this is the principle that should 
guide us in operations on a still larger field than that of 
India? May we not apply it to our world-wide Empire as 
a whole? May we not make use of our possessions in one 
continent for the development of the portion which we 
possess of another? Should we not now clearly understand 


that for the mutual benefit of both continents we must make 
use of India for the development of Africa ? 
This, indeed, we have already begun to do in small ways 
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here and there, and Sir Henry Johnston in Nyassaland 
has imported both soldiers and artisans from India for 
the development of the country which he so successfully 
administers. But the general principle has scarcely yet 
been grasped by the public mind in England, and much 
detailed information is still required before the precise lines 
upon which it may be applied can be laid down. I propose 
therefore to show connections which already exist between 
India and Africa and to put forth for consideration sug- 
gestions as to the future development and strengthening of 
those connections. 

It has not yet been my good fortune to visit Central 
Africa, though I hope to do so before very long, but I have 
recently returned from a visit to South Africa and, even at 
Krugersdorp, I found from thirty to forty natives of India, 
and in Cape Colony, and especially in Natal, 1 saw numbers 
of Indian traders and settlers, so that I was able to feel that 
a tangible connection between India and Africa actually 
existed. And, further than this, I noted that there were 
more natives of India trading and settled in South Africa 
than I had seen during my travels in Central Asia; that 
there was a greater connection between India and Africa 
than there was between India and Central Asia. And 
this may be easily understood if the physical conditions are 
taken into consideration. At first glance it appears that 
Central Asia is far more accessible from India than is 
Africa. Central Asia is just next door, while Africa is 
many thousands of miles distant. But to get to Central 
Asia from India the trader has to traverse hundreds of 
miles of mountain and desert, while to reach Africa he has 
merely to embark on board a steamer, sit still for a fort- 
night or so, and he is in Africa. Similarly in China, I 
remarked that the Chinese from the over-populated coast- 
provinces did not drift away towards Manchuria, magnifi- 
cently rich in its natural resources and part of their own 
empire though it is. But they stepped on board a steamer 
and sailed away to America, Australia or the Straits 
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Settlements. In these cases, the ocean connects countries 
far more effectually than the land connects them ; and in 
our view of the world we have to get rid of the idea of 
distances as represented on the map and in our minds 
place Africa degrees nearer India than we see Turkestan. 

This is the first point we have to grasp in the study of 
the connection between India and Africa and when we 
remember that the command of the sea is ours and that 
the carrying trade is practically in our hands it is clear 
that we have the means at our disposal for very largely 
developing the connection should we ever wish to do so. 

And now with the fact before us that India is very largely 
connected with Africa, that it is easily accessible to Africa, 
that numbers of traders, agricultural settlers etc. come over 
to Africa from India and find profit from so doing and further 
bearing in mind the help which Indian troops have given 
to England in the establishment and maintenance of her 
supremacy in Africa for a century past from. the time of 
Baird to the days of Kassasin, McNeil’s Zariba down 
to the present year; and recalling too the aid which cheap 
Native Indian officials have given to the administration of 
such departments as the Post Office at Zanzibar we want 
to know if India can continue to afford this assistance in 
the development ; whether there will still be work for 
Indians to accomplish in Africa, and whether if there is 
room for the employment of yet larger numbers of Indians 
those Indians will be forthcoming. 

One of the most apparent results of our rule in India has 
been that by the stoppage of incessant inter-racial war- 
fare, by the establishment of law and order, and by the 
enforcement of sanitary principles in the thickly populated 
towns, the population of the country has increased at a rate 
which has been calculated at fourfold in the last century 
and India is now increasing the number of its inhabitants 


at the rate of thirty millions in every decade. Ten years 
hence there will be 30,000,000 more people in India than 
there are now and in another quarter of a century eighty 
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millions more. There is still room for many millions of 
these in the sparsely populated tracts of Central India and 
Burma where population is badly needed. India has there- 
fore no present urgent necessity to look to Africa for a 
ground on which to pour out her increasing millions. But 
the time must obviously come when India will no longer 
be capable of supporting the overwhelming numbers ; and 
it is at any rate clear that if she can afford to send traders, 
settlers, petty officials to Africa now, she can continue to do 
so and in increasing numbers in the future. She may or 
may not be able to afford the despatch of soldiers or to view 
with equanimity an emigration from India of her warlike 
races. But there seems to be no reason to anticipate that 
the present flow of ordinary settlers towards Africa will not 
continue and year by year increase, if employment for them 
in Africa is forthcoming. , 

Is this likely to be the case? As far as we are able to 
see at present, it is. Central Africa, even though it has 
certain uplands with a healthy climate, can never be 
adequately populated by whites. The healthy highlands 
are isolated tracts of comparatively small dimensions and 
surrounded by millions of blacks. Coloured labour would be 
so cheap there that no white could afford to compete with 
it. Even in the splendid climate of the Transvaal, it is 
practically impossible to get white men to do manual labour 
for which blacks are also available. Certainly in any kind 
of field or plantation work in Central Africa they would 
never take part, and the most we can look forward to is 
the settlement of a small white population as merchants, 
managers, overseers and government officials. But while 
Central Africa is unsuited for white settlement on any scale, 
it is probably as adapted for colonization by the races of 
India as America has been to the English races. The 
main governing factor—the climate—is practically the same 
in Africa as in India and the Indian settler can work in 
Africa as he did in India. The only checks therefore to 
the influx of Indians need be the extent of land available 
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on which to work and the competition of the native races 
already settled thereon. 

Now the report of all travellers is that Central Africa is 
sparsely populated ; that there are vast tracts of fertile land 
only needing population and that for the native of India 
sufficient employment may always be found in the working 
of sugar-cane, tea, coffee and cotton plantations if not in 
wheat fields also. There is room for the Indian as well as 
the African and the Indian being the more industrious and 
not being averse to working alongside the African we may 
anticipate that some good may be done by the example 
which the former will give. 

This is what our most reliable information shows ; that 
in Africa there is land needing population and in India there 
will be every year a larger population needing land. And 
the problem we have now before us is how best to apply to 
Africa the principle which has been referred to at the com- 
mencement of the paper of making use of the one country 
for the development of the other with the maximum of 
benefit to each and with service at the same time to the 
interests of the Empire as a whole. 

One of the most obvious ways in which India can help 
in the development of Africa is by the loan of troops and 
by encouraging the emigration of the warlike races to 
Africa to serve wars of conquest or defence. But this, 
though the most obvious, is probably the most objectionable 
mode by which India could help Africa and it is to be 
hoped may be the least necessary. India is threatened by 
two Great European Powers, the one on the north and the 
other on the south. She cannot be considered to be 
altogether free from the risks of internal dissensions. Her 
reserves of military strength are not altogether inexhaustible 
and she can in fact ill afford to allow of its being too freely 
drained away. Those who are responsible for the preserva- 
tion of our Indian Empire would probably therefore rather 
prefer to see Indian troops only employed on the initial 
stage of conquest and would hope that after that stage was 
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passed the material on the spot would be made use of for 
purposes of defence. It may be necessary to always main- 
tain a small nucleus of native Indian troops, just as a 
body of Sikhs is maintained in Nyassaland. But no 
people know better than the English how to turn seemingly 
useless material into efficient troops. A few years ago the 
Egyptian troops were utterly despised. Less promising 
material for the formation of a useful army could, it was 
supposed, scarcely be found. Yet a week or two ago these 
same men, after a few years of training and discipline by 
British Officers are able to inflict a crushing defeat upon a 
formerly successful enemy and give evidence of the highest 
efficiency. What British Officers have done for Egyptians, 
they are in every way capable of doing for other peoples of 
Africa and it is in no way going beyond the bounds of 
reasonable speculation to imagine that Africa may be able 
to make some return for the services India has rendered 
the Empire by furnishing troops for the development of 
Africa and that just as newly trained battalions and regi- 
ments of the Punjab helped us to quell the mutiny in the 
Bengal Army in 1857, so Africa may on some future time of 
trial help to preserve India to us. 

But it is not only, and as | think not chiefly, in the military 
way that India may help Africa. It is in the way of 
industry, commerce, agriculture and administration that 
even more valuable help may be given. The natives of 
Africa are of almost the lowest type of barbarism. Some 
tribes are more advanced than others and in Uganda they 
are said to have some rudimentary notions of civilization. 
But the African races are very distinctly below the races 
of India and it may be generations yet before we are able 
to employ natives of Africa in the way we employ thousands 
of natives of India. As coolies, petty contractors, junior 
engineers and in other similar capacities in the construction 
of railways in Central Africa for its due development ; as 
booking clerks, station-masters, signalmen, engine drivers 
etc. on the completions of such railways ; as accountants 
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and clerks in the Post offices, telegraph offices and other 
Government offices; as petty magistrates and in small 
administrative posts such as they are accustomed to hold in 
India and in many other ways it is possible to employ the 
natives of India for the administration of the country and 
by employing them carry on the Government far more 
cheaply than could be done if it were necessary to employ 
Europeans. Again natives of India as they have done at 
Zanzibar will establish large commercial houses in Central 
Africa ; they will penetrate as pedlars to every village, as 
the country under British administration becomes more and 
more settled ; they will establish small trades everywhere— 
as tailors, bootmakers, iron smiths etc. and lastly as agricul- 
turists they will by their industry and more advanced 
methods, by, for instance, the introduction of the small 
irrigation systems in which they are so expert, aid most 
materially in the development of the country. 

There is no need to directly encourage natives of India 
to emigrate to those parts of the continent of Africa which 
are suitable for settlement by whites. They are not 
welcomed there by the whites who look upon them as likely 
to deprive them of many of the benefits which they 
now enjoy and, as British subjects to claim, in self-govern- 
ing colonies, like Natali, equal rights to government with the 
English. But in Tropical Africa there is evidently a wide 
field of employment for natives of India, and, as they 
settle there, we may expect to see the same improvement 
which the Arabs with all their faults have undoubtedly 
effected upon the natives of Africa, with whom they have 
been brought in contact, as those natives are brought 
in contact with the natives of India. We may hope to see 
new wants created, a higher standard of living set up and, at 
least, the material, if not also the moral, progress of the people 
commence. It is as yet impossible to say whether gold or 
silver in paying quantities exist in tropical Africa ; whether 
a Johannesburg or a Kimberley will ever be established 
there. A decade ago the Transvaal showed as few signs of 
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its present prosperity as Uganda now does. It may chance 
therefore that in the vast tracts of Tropical Africa gold 
may be found to rapidly attract people and money to the 
country and so, at a stroke, assure its prosperity. But, 
whether gold is found or not, the great tracts of countries, 
over which we have asserted our influence, have to be 
developed. We have set our hand to the plough and 
cannot now look back, and even if it is by the long process 
of agricultural development we may surely hope that with 
the aid of India Tropical Africa will so increase in 
prosperity as to amply repay us the labour we shall have 
spent upon it. By having India to resort to and by the 
experience we have gained during the last century and a 
half in the development of India, we start with advantages 
which no other European nation possesses, and, if these 
advantages prove as great as they appear, we may look for- 
ward with confidence to seeing a market for our manufac- 
tures of yearly increasing importance grow up in Central 
Africa ; to seeing a population increasing rapidly in numbers 
as that of India has augmented and not only increasing in 
numbers but also attaining to higher standards of comfort ; 
requiring more and more of our manufactures and possibly 
also producing the raw materials needed by us in England. 
A field for the settlement of a large white population Tropical 
Africa could scarcely be, and, if it were dependent for its 
development upon whites alone, the development would be 
very slow and tedious. But by making use of India for the 
purpose, progress ought to be assured and the development 
to be rapid. 
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TRIBAL LAW IN THE PANJAB. 
By B. H. Bapven-PowELtL, C.L.£. 


IF we turn to almost any one of the books on Indian local 
history or topography written in the first thirty years or so 
of this century,—such bcoks I mean as Tod’s Rajasthan, 
Wilks’ AZysoor, or Malcolm’s Memoir of Central [ndia,— 
we are struck by the fact that the writers were quite con- 
tent simply to classify the people as “ Hindu” or “‘ Muham- 
madan” as the case might be. For the former it was 
sufficient to describe the conventional “four castes’ and to 
repeat a few Puranic legends, as exhausting the question 
of popular law, custom or ethics. This was not from any 
want of ability; for in other respects, these books have 
remained our standard authorities on the local history of 
the country or the people they deal with: it was just the 
habit of the time. A Hindu was a person who followed 
the Hindu law; and of the more social aspects of that law, 
the Justitutes of Manu (as translated by Sir William Jones) 
was the sufficient exponent. In the same way Muham- 
madan society was explained by the Hidaya.* Colonel 
Tod indeed could not fail to see that the current caste 
definitions in the books hardly met the case of his proud 
and vindictive, but in many respects noble, chieftains of 
Rajputana, and their cousins—famous in many a story—of 
Malwa, Idar and Chitir. There was a palpable worship 
of sword, horse, and bow, and a reverence for the cup and 
the hunting feast, which betokened kindred with the 
customs of the wild North; and Colonel Tod, never so 
happy as when he leaves absurd parallels and etymologies 
and comes to his own shrewd and picturesque notes of 
locality and custom, describes the Chhatri (or Rajput) 
clansman as he lived, fought, and died, not at all like the 


* The Hidaya is a (not very superior) Digest written about a.p. 1150. 
it was the first book to appear in an English dress, being translated by 
Hamilton in 4 quarto vols. at the end of the last century. 
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twice born military-casteman of the Dharma-shastra. In 
general, however, in the view of our early writers, every 
native of India who was not a Moslem, was a Hindu, z.e., 
of one of the ‘‘ four castes” —and there was an end of it. 

Among practical lawyers, though there was still some 
undue prominence given to Manu among the Hindus, a 
wider range was taken, because the law could not be 
understood at all except by Sanskrit scholars, who naturally 
went deeper into things. By the labours of Jones, Cole- 
brooke, Strange and others, the different schools of law, 
having authority in the different Provinces, were acknow- 
ledged, and their rules first made accessible to the English 
reader. 

The “ Regulation Provinces” (as they are still familiarly 
called), long accustomed to Law Courts and to a more or 
less technical procedure, may well have found the rules of 
Hindu and Muhammadan law better adapted to the wants 
of their population, though even there, agricultural czstom 
has considerable importance. But when the Panjab was 
brought under British rule in 1849, a new view of the 
people and their law had to be taken. It was (for example) 
well known that the Sikhs—who, however, formed only a 
fraction, though a noble one, of the whole population— 
were not Muhammadans, and yet could not (in spite of 
certain points of contact) be classed as obeying Hindu Law. 
And it was probably a new discovery when the com- 
munities of Jats—some of them Moslem converts, others 
nominally Hindu but with a not very pronounced rever- 
ence for Brahmanic ideas,—came to notice. It was the 
same with the Rajputs, the Tiwana, the Janjhiia, the 
Khokar, the Awan, and Ghakar in the north, the Arain, 
Gujar, Ror, Kamboh, Lubana, and a number more in the 
plain districts, to say nothing of the Pathan and Bilichi 
tribes settled on the N.W. and W. frontier. Some detailed 
information was required before the law and religion of 
these people could be summarily described or disposed of. 
To be sure, it was possible to ticket them off in a general 
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way, some as ‘“ Hindu” and others as ‘“ Muhammadan’” ; 
but practically neither Sikh, nor Jat nor Gujar knew any- 
thing at all about the Hindu law of the books. And it 
was the same with the tribes that were, by religious pro- 
fession, Muhammadan. The precepts of their proper law 
they had never heard of; and not unfrequently they would 
assert some rule of inheritance that was their own custom, 
and declare it as “the shara’,” although the rule pro- 
pounded would have considerably surprised a_ Hanifi 
doctor, or indeed one of any other school. The fact is 
that the Muhammadan law of inheritance was adapted 
chiefly for a people possessed of camels, merchandise and 
other moveables ; it might even apply to houses and town 
possessions, at least as conveniently as so cumbrous a law 
could apply to anything. But it was quite unsuited to 
regulate the devolution of the lands of village-communities 
or of tribal families dealing chiefly with ancestral holdings 
as their most valued possession. It is, indeed, opposed in 
principle to the purely agnatic succession which the Panjab 
tribes allow, as it is to the exclusion of females and the 
limitation of the right of ownership. The attempt to 
apply the law has been made on some occasions, but 
always with more or less disastrous results. Mr. Roe* 
quotes very appositely, the Settlement Officer of Dera, 
Ismail Khan (where there are Moslem tribes), on this 
subject. 

“Tt is seldom,” he wrote, “that the lands of a deceased proprietor can 
be divided immediately on his death. In the course of a year or two one 
or two of the heirs themselves die. . . . The family retains the property 
in joint ownership for ten or twelve years when some cantankerous sharer 
claims partition. By this time, if the case is made over to a Kazi, the 
common denominator of the fractions on which the estate is held, will pro- 
bably be found to consist of five or six figures. The exact order, too, in 
which the different members of the family have died in the interval, must 
be ascertained, as brothers exclude nephews, sons exclude grandsons, and 


the fact of one dying a day or two before the other may alter the share 
entirely.” 





* Tribal Law in the Panjab, 1895, by C. A. Roe and H. A. B. Rattigan ; 
Lahore: ‘Civil and Military Gazette” Press. 
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These dates are rarely or never known to an agricultural 
people, and other complications may also occur which to 
them are insoluble. 

Wills are wholly unknown to Tribal law, but the Moslem 
clans will return answer that they are guided in this matter 
by the shara’. 

“Tt is not for one moment to be supposed,” explains Mr. Roe, “that 
those who give this reply have the slightest knowledge of the elaborate pro- 
visions of the Moslem Law regarding wills, and seriously mean that they 
are followed. They really mean that they know nothing about the 
matter.”* 

To determine the practical rules of law among the 
various castes and clans—for the tribal stage of society 
widely prevails in the Panjab, and caste and clan often 
become convertible terms—was a task of no slight diffi- 
culty. Fortunately justice could be administered at any 
rate for the first years of British rule, among a simple 
agricultural people, without much recourse to rules. <A 
large proportion of their disputes depended solely on the 
conscientious determination of matters of fact; and this 
could generally be attained; especially if the deciding 
officer had time and opportunity to go to the spot and 
see the house, the field or the boundary mark, or whatever 
it was. In the village, too, the neighbours would probably 
tell the truth about some contested adoption; or some 
elderly relative seated on his or her charfoy would make 
a statement on the subject at which the clamorous litigants 
would suddenly become silent showing they respected what 
was being said. But legal questions would sometimes 
arise. 

By common consent, there were branches of law (such 
as those relating to contract, sale, mortgage, interest on 
money, period of limitation, and the like) which it was 
understood must be provided for by modern legislative 
rules and equitable principles. It was always, however, 
the intention of government that those branches of law 

* Tribal Law, pp. 12, 13. 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. II. D 
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which touched the ancestral land, the family life, and the 
social and religious usages of the people, should be dealt 
with according to their own customary rules. But the old 
idea to which I have adverted, that every one was generi- 
cally labelled as either subject to Hindu or to Muham- 
madan Law, still lingered, as regards the Panjab; and 
even in 1872, although it was admitted that custom might 
be proved and might be applied to the case, it was thought 
necessary to retain the (meaningless) formula that, in the 
absence of custom, the “Hindu Law” (of which hardly 
one of them had ever heard) was to be the ordinary rule 
of decision for Hindus, and the “‘ Muhammadan Law ” for 
Muhammadans. 

Such a rule might have worked a good deal of mischief 
in the hands of judicial officers, who might prefer to adopt 
some (perhaps imperfectly understood) rule out of a text 
book to enquiring patiently what the real customary 
principle was, had it not been for the influence exercised 
by a book published not long after annexation and circu- 
lated officially for guidance, though never enacted as law 
by the Legislature. This book was long known as the 
“Panjab Civil Code.” If all Administrative measures for 
the good of the people could be recorded by some com- 
parative standard, it would be found that by no means the 
least of the relative values would be attached to the pub- 
lication of this unpretending work of Sir R. Temple and 
the late Sir R. Montgomery. No more admirable com- 
pendium of legal principles, short, clear and practical, was 
ever devised for the use of untrained but able officers 
called on to administer a new province, and to decide the 
multiplying disputes of a population who hitherto had two 
modes of decision for all ordinary civil disputes :—the 
panchayat or jury of the village (or the clan), and the free 
fight. The former continued to be largely employed, 
especially when knotty points of custom arose: the latter 
a civilized government was bound to suppress. Even the 
panchayat system has its disadvantages; at any rate it 
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tends to fall into disfavour from various causes which 
cannot here be examined. 

The “Code” (so called) was treated as_ practically 
authoritative ; and in those days there were no pleaders 
to represent that technically it had not “the force of law.” 
As far as it went, it seized with excellent effect, the salient 
features of some of the most widely spread customs, as 
distinguished from the law of the books; and it indicated, 
with wonderful accuracy on the whole, the chief lines of 
customary development on those questions which, as we 
shall presently notice, are of most importance to a land- 
holding people. 

But with such a variety of tribes it was not to be 
expected that the custom could finally be described in a 
few pages; nor could the ‘‘Code” venture beyond the 
more general elements. There was indeed one means of 
supplementing its deficiencies. The land-revenue Settle- 
ment system of Northern India always included proceed- 
ings for the determination of all classes of right and interest 
in the soil, as well as the fiscal question of valuation and 
assessment ; and one of the records was called the wé7d- 
ul-arz, or “things necessary to be represented.” In 
practice this came to be a more or less elaborate schedule 
of the village customs regarding inheritance, adoption, 
alienation, pre-emption and other such matters directly 
affecting the ownership of land. Villages are sometimes 
found in groups, all belonging to the same larger tribe, or 
even the same “dt” or clan; in other cases, villages, 
though scattered as to locality, were found to agree in the 
same customs; hence it became the practice to speak of 
“local custom.” Strictly speaking it may be doubted 
whether “local custom’—as the word is understood in 
England—ever does occur in the Panjab; it is much safer 
to speak of custom of the tribe or the caste (as the case 
may be). Similarities of custom really belong to clans, 
tribes or castes, who may or may not be locally aggre- 
gated. 

D2 
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The land revenue law provides that the entries in the 
formally attested records shall be presumed to be true untit 
the contrary is shown. This rule is obviously necessary as 
regards any question of fact recorded, such as the extent of 
a share, the acreage of a holding, or the position of a 
boundary line ; but it is quite another thing when applied 
to records of custom which may, with the best intentions, 
have been made without the necessary legal accuracy of 
phrase, or have been drafted on mistaken or even in- 
terested information. Accordingly at the later Settle- 
ments, matters of customary law were ordered to be ex- 
cluded from the Official Records; and a correspondence 
ensued as to how a knowledge of such important rules 
could best be acquired and preserved. Meanwhile in 
1872, the “Panjab Laws Act” was passed; (it was 
amended in some particulars in 1878). This Law provides 
that any custom not contrary to justice, equity, and good 
conscience, and which has not been expressly declared void 
or been abolished by law, is to be followed on any question 
of succession, special property of females, betrothal, mar- 
riage, etc., adoption, family relations, wills, partitions and all 
religious usages. Except when such custom is established 
(so the rule runs) the Muhammadan law is to apply to 
Moslems and the Hindu Law to Hindus. As to any 
practical meaning which the latter clause can have, some 
idea has been already given. In any case it may be con- 
ceded that except among a few of the high caste and 
wealthy families in towns, or holding large estates in the 
country, the Hindu law and the Muhammadan law are not 
really followed: but naturally, high caste or dignity compel 
people at least to profess adherence to a law which is re- 
garded as sacred or semi-sacred. Indeed as to the Hindu 
Law, it is doubtful whether we have any sufficient ground 
for determining what school or text should be regarded as 
authoritative in the Panjab. There are very few Pandits 
who really know anything about the subject—otherwise 
than at second hand from some modern vernacular com- 
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pilation ; perhaps it would be held that the law which pre- 
vailed at Kasi (the sacred city of Benares) would also 
apply to the Panjab. 

However that may be, the force of custom being thus 
authoritatively determined and being practically the only 
rule of decision, it became more than ever important to 
provide for some certain information as to what the custom 
was. The question was officially considered, and an 
elaborate and well-digested series of questions on all points 
of custom in the family as to inheritance, adoption, mar- 
riage, alienation and other subjects, was drawn up. The 
Settlement Officers were to submit these to careful investi- 
gation and discussion by the leaders and representatives 
of the different clans and castes, and after testing answers 
in every possible way and requiring actual instances of 
the application of the custom, wherever possible, they were 
to reduce them to writing. 

The documents containing these “tribal codes” are 
known as Rawaj-2-‘am (=the general custom). They have 
often been prepared with great intelligence and care, but 
they are armed with no authority as evidence of custom, 
beyond that which attaches to any book of general informa- 
tion to which a court of law is entitled to refer. Many of 
them have been translated into English and added on as 
volumes to Mr. C. L. Tupper’s series entitled ‘ Panjab 
Customary Law.”* 

The customs so recorded can only gradually be verified, 
and disputed points settled, by means of judicial decisions 
and precedents. Since the Chief Court was founded in 
1866, the decisions on Appeal have been recorded and 
published, and these judgments, (becoming more valuable 
as time and circumstances increased the facilities for inquiries 
into custom), have gone on accumulating for thirty years. 
In the course of this long period, many of the most im- 


* A complete account of the official discussion is given in the intro- 
duction to Mr. Tupper’s Vol. I. There is also a good account of the 
development of the Raway-i-‘am, in Tribal Law, Ch. IL., p. 33. 
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portant questions have been considered by the Full Bench ; 
and the time has come when a studied resumé of the whole 
subject, including its general underlying principles, has 
become possible. In 1895, Mr. Justice Roe of the Chief 
Court, whose previous experience in Settlement work 
specially fitted him for the task,* and Mr. H. A. B. 
Rattigan, whose pains-taking research among the records 
and precedents deserves a word of notice, took up the 
subject and produced their book on Tribal Law, which has 
been already quoted. Naturally it is not the first work 
of its kind. A very useful but more tentative series of 
notes was published many years ago under the care of 
Mr. Justice Boulnois and Mr. W. H. Rattigan; and this 
was followed by a skilfully designed attempt to digest and 
codify the decisions on customs by Mr. (now Sir) W. H. 
Rattigan. 

It will at once strike the reader of a book on Panjab 
Customary law, that it is in no respect like the common 
law of England, which is a body of unwritten custom. but 
of general or universal application. It is custom which 
applies to each of the principal tribes and clans, castes and 
classes, of the population.t This body of customs is diver- 
gent at some points but concurrentat others. It is not one 
custom, but several customs, showing diverse applications 
of a commonly accepted principle or basis. The customs 
which are of the greatest importance are those which affect 
ancestral land ; namely the rules of succession and inheri- 
tance, rules regarding the power of disposal of land by way 
of sale, gift or will, or by the process of adoption. Adoption, 
no less than gift and testamentary disposition, is intimately 
connected with the rule of inheritance; it interferes with 
the normal distribution of property, and disappoints the 


* Mr. Roe is also the author of the Report on the Multan Settlement, 
which will long remain as one of the best specimens of that class of books 
known as “ Settlement Reports,” which are quite invaluable to students of 
custom and folklore in Upper India. 

1 Zribal Law etc., p. 15, where the interesting remarks of Sir H. M. 
Plowden are quoted. 
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next heirs. In practice a g2f/¢ of the land is often made 
to cover a faulty adoption, or on pretence of one which has 
never been really or formally made. Walls are, as has 
been said, unknown. Probably, just as the Privy Council 
found it impossible to resist the progress of modern ideas 
by disallowing wills under the Hindu law, so under cus- 
tomary law, cases of testamentary disposition will occur, 
which it will be practically impossible not to allow under 
special circumstances; but it by no means follows that a 
will can be admitted to do whatever a gift zzter vives could 
have done. More it certainly cannot do (as the Privy 
Council have held under the Hindu Law); but it may be 
held able to do much éss. 

Though the customs may vary considerably, especially 
on points of detail, and though the Moslem tribes may 
show some of the influence that their religious law, how- 
ever imperfectly understood, has had, there is nevertheless 
a thread of principle running through the whole subject of 
custom as to land, which it is possible to discern and very 
important to follow out. It is not the least valuable feature 
in the work of Messrs. Roe and Rattigan that this under- 
lying unity of idea has been almost for the first time insisted 
on and clearly developed. For customary law is necessarily 
somewhat indeterminate, not indeed in its principles, but 
in its details. Complications arise, and new combinations 
of events occur, for which the rule has not yet been laid 
down. Custom does not foresee specific cases and provide 
for them, as statute law does; but if a substantive principle 
can be discerned, it will be a great help to a just decision 
as to whether the alleged custom or rule propounded by a 
Jirgé or panchayat, is indeed reliable and probably correct. 

Where the tribe (or clan) already existed in some num- 
bers when it commenced the permanent occupation of land 
—say, on the Panjab Frontier,—the custom will generally 
bear traces of the union which not only links together the 
immediate blood-relations within certain degrees of descent, 
but makes the whole clan or tribe much as if it were still 
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one large family. This stage of existence is exhibited by 
the Pathan and Bilichi tribes on the frontier. And there 
is another form of clan life, which appears in various parts 
of Upper India : here a small family, many generations ago, 
settled in the midst of a wide vacant area, and has managed 
to retain possession of the whole. As the family gradually 
expanded, first some large divisions of the territory, repre- 
senting the branches of the first descent,—the sons, grand- 
sons, and great grandsons of the original founder—are 
marked off ; inside these, as new families arise, their holdings 
form at first dependent hamlets, and ultimately full-blown 
villages with separate establishments of officers, artizans and 
menials. But still there is some trace of the union of the 
whole body. In both these cases it often happens that the 
limited estate which we commonly understand by the term 
“ village,” is never really separated at all. Theclan may allot 
its whole territory into some large sections for its septs or 
minor-clans, and within these, the clan-authorities may either 
directly apportion the individual shares of households, or at 
least assign them in groups (such as the ‘ Azel”’), which 
are too large to call “villages.” In other cases large areas 
are held, divided at once into household shares of so many 
“plough-lands” each, and there are no village-groups or 
other divisions of the clan-area. In this clan-stage, there 
is always the necessity of union for offence and defence, 
and for combination to pay the land-revenue, and to exclude 
as much as possible all outside interference: there is the 
strong sense of territorial right to the whole area of loca- 
tion, and usually a strong sense of the right of every mem- 
ber of the clan to share equally. Women possess no 
independent rights in land; for women cannot defend 
their possession, and have no place in the inheritance. 
Such is the tribal idea. It is modified only when the 
female right to sazutenance (which is acknowledged) is 
allowed to express itself in the retention of a life-interest 
by the widow, or more rarely in the allotment of a share 
to unmarried daughters, tenable till marriage. In view of 
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the almost universal clan custom by which the land-shares 
for each household are partitioned and allotted for several 
enjoyment, and that without any previous period of un- 
divided holding, it seems questionable whether the term 
“joint ownership” ought to be applied to village-holdings 
where there is still something like a considerable clan-loca- 
tion. Even the term “collective ownership” requires to be 
much restricted to make it applicable. But it would lead too 
far afield to discuss this matter further at present. 

Where the tribal or clan feeling cannot be observed, and 
where, nevertheless, the “ village” (in the normal sense) 
is distinctly a feature of the district, we have still the 
Jamily feeling, and rules affecting the single group and its 
natural sub-divisions of kindred, but not going beyond it. 
And it is observed that almost every such village (where 
it is not a voluntary and miscellaneous association of 
colonists), is occupied by a group descended from one 
founder.* The main divisions of the village known as 
patti, thok, panna (and by various other local terms) repre- 
sent the early divisions—the sons, grandsons, eéc., of the 
first-founder. Should the founder have had any “aristo- 
cratic” pretensions, then the rules of inheritance according 
to the place in the pedigree table, of each co-heir, will be 
more or less strictly observed, and the result will be a 
series of holdings which originally represented definite 
fractional shares of the whole, often expressed as so many 
anas in the Rupee (taken as a unit or whole). Otherwise 
it may be found that within the main-divisions of the 
village (representing, as before, the first degrees of descent 
of the founder’s house), all subsequent holders have begun 
to take equal lots, or lots to suit their actual numbers and 
capacity. Very often the village has adopted a plan of 
dividing the land by shares in wells (for irrigation) or by 
“ploughs” or by the number of cattle possessed in each 
household. Much will depend on the custom regarding 


* Sometimes two or three such groups may be found in one village. 
But the general statement is sufficient. 
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the internal relations of the close-kindred or famzly. The 
“joint-family” of the perfect type is clearly an elaborated 
system ; and it seems probable that an earlier ideal of the 
family was one in which the patria potestas was much more 
prominent, and the head of the house was more like “sole 
owner,” than he is under the Hindu law (for example). 
But it is very natural that on the death of the father there 
should be an equal division of his land among the sons ; 
and as long-tilled and profitable land becomes an object of 
strong attachment, the custom grows up which limits the 
father’s power of defeating the expectations of his sons by 
alienating the ancestral land. The rule of primogeniture 
seems unknown to custom; it may be supposed in India 
to have arisen with the development of the idea of Rajaship 
or monarchy. When there is a ¢@¢/e or some dignity, 
(expressed as the gaddz or throne), to succeed to, then this 
rule of the eldest becomes necessary ; but even then it long 
remains tempered by the condition of fitness in the heir, 
or by the elective element in the clan. Granted the equal 
division, the customary succession is always strictly agnatic. 
The heirs succeed in some cases fey capita in others fer 
stirpes.* Daughters are usually excluded as long as there 
is any male descendant (of whatever degree) from a com- 
mon ancestor who has held the land. 

Just as the power of alienation was limited owing to its 
tendency to defeat the rule of agnatic inheritance, so 
adoption is sometimes ignored altogether, and always 
restricted, by custom. The reasonis the same. Customary 
adoption (where recognized) is widely different from that 
which the Hindu law books have so elaborately developed. 
There it has become mixed up with ideas of spiritual 
benefit to the adoptive father after his decease. Under 
custom, it is a question of practical utility and of keeping 
the land in the same family and line of descent—artificially, 
if it cannot be naturally. Hence custom restricts the ranks 


* Difference in this respect arises from the custom of polygamy and 
especially from the difference in rank of the wives, or from the distinction 
between a regular marriage and an inferior connection. 
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from which the adopted son can be chosen. The daughter’s 
son (except where the daughter’s husband has become the 
‘‘house-son-in-law ”’ to the adoptive parent) and the sister’s 
son, are looked on with a rather general objection, as taking 
the family land into another clan; for the female cannot 
be of the same clan as her husband.* As long as there is 
any agnate—however remote, the presumption is against 
the validity of such an adoption, where the consent of the 
other heirs is not shown. And in general, the “ brother- 
hood” must be duly informed of the adoption by some 
feast or other overt act of publicity. The proper person 
to be adopted is one of the nearer agnates. There is a 
very common way in which adoption is carried out, but 
which may occasionally give rise to bitter disappointment. 
The sonless proprietor who has a daughter, will take a 
male child into his family, and will do nothing in the way 
of formal affiliation, till he sees whether the youth grown 
up in his house will turn out steady and a likely person, 
and then he will marry his daughter to him and acknow- 
ledge him as the heir. But it may happen that just before 
this final acknowledgment, the landowner dies; then the 
youth’s position will be a hard one, as he may have mean- 
while lost the inheritance in his own natural family. The 
widow also is likely to claim the power of completing the 
adoption, and is sure to assert her late husband’s oral will 
and so forth; and thus there is material for a fine law suit. 
The widow's power is very questionable in any case. 

One point deserves a passing notice; it is the custom in 
Northern India to include among the village land records 
a genealogical tree of the descent of the kindred which the 
village represents. The value of these pedigrees can 
hardly be over-estimated, as regards the light thrown upon 
customs of inheritance. For by an analysis of the course 
of descent in the past,—long years before the present 
dispute can have arisen,—it may be seen how the inheri- 

* Je, as a rule: Mughals and some other Moslem clans are not exoga- 


mous. ‘The custom of resident son-in-law (Gharjawat, or Khaina-damad) 
is very general in the Panjab. 
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tance actually was allowed to go. Should there ever have 
been the admission (¢.g.) of a sister’s son, it can be traced ; 
or it can be seen what was the course of inheritance where 
there was a failure of direct heirs in any given branch.* 
It is worth mentioning this, because it is rumoured that 
orders have been given (as to future revisions of Settlement) 
to curtail these useful “ shajva-nasb” as they are called. 

It may be hoped, in conclusion, that no effort will be 
made to press for any legislative codification of tribal 
custom. It had better be left to grow and to settle itself, 
under intelligent judicial examination in disputed cases. 
Codification could only be attempted under the guidance of 
the Legislative Department at headquarters, and here the 
spirit of English law is usually too strong; the result would 
be not merely a fixing of customary rule but its (perhaps 
unintended) change. It may be said that, after all, the 
Hindu law of the text books is only codified custom: that 
may be true to some extent, but the “codification” was 
not such as would now be possible. It was a loose and 
often incoherent reduction of oral rules to written maxims, 
usually in a condensed and often enigmatical form, and 
versified. The “ Hindu text” is usually meaningless with- 
out a “ Commentator”; and the old practice allowed much 
scope for the personal idea of the judge or the Raja under 
the advice of his learned Brahman Assessor. And the law 
so codified, is always in a state of flux; for even in the 
provinces like Bengal and the N.W.P. there is a consider- 
able body of “usage” which modifies the texts. Even 
particular families are allowed to establish their (Awlachar 
or) family custom. The native mind is in fact wedded to 
‘personal Government”; and the best way to secure that 
in such a way as not to do harm, is to allow 


“ec ? 


to 
expound itself in the opinions of the natural leaders of the 


custom ’ 


people—their headmen and local councils—under the in- 
telligent guidance of instructed judges who have learned 
how to apply sound principles of equity without destroying 
the essential character of the native system. 


* Tribal Law, p. 19, contains some excellent remarks on this subject. 
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RAYATVARI SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA. 
By A. Rocers, Bo. c.s. (RET.). 


Whar are the outward and visible signs of a successful 
vayatvért Jand revenue settlement in India, that is, one in 
which the State levies its demands on the land directly 
from its own tenants without the assistance or responsibility 
of a middleman of any description? And fer contra, what 
are the signs of an unsuccessful settlement ? In the former 
case, they are the spontaneous payment of those demands 
by the individual vaya¢s or cultivators, at due dates,—the 
extension of the cultivated area and absence of waste land,— 
the non-relinquishment of occupancies,—enhanced saleable 
value of land,—and personally an appearance of increased 
comfort in the shape of the substitution of solid tiled houses 
for mud and thatched hovels, improved agricultural stock, 
better clothing, and a more profuse adornment of the 
women’s persons with such jewellery as native females 
affect. In the latter case they are the opposites of these, 
combined with coercive processes for the recovery of the 
land-revenue on the part of the Government authorities, 
and the attachment and sale of personal and real property 
on the eviction of tenants from their lands. The object 
of the present article is to show how the former, as well as 
the latter, can be and has been brought about, not only by 
abstract methods of reasoning, but by concrete examples of 
what is before our eyes, if we will take the trouble to look 
a little below the surface, and not be frightened at the grim 
array of figures in a few tabular statements. 

At the root of the whole matter is, in the former case, of 
course, to foster the idea of a valuable property in the land 
that a man can look on as his own, which he can enjoy for 
himself and transmit to his posterity after him. Otherwise, 


he will not take the trouble to improve it by the expendi- 
ture of labour and capital, but will content himself with 
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getting all he can out of it and return it as little as possible 
for others to reap the benefits of. Where, then, the State 
is in the position of superior holder, if its tenant is looked 
on as a mere adscriptus glebe, meant only to provide the 
State land-revenue, and offered no incentive to better his 
own condition, the matter is simply managed by fixing the 
land assessment so high as to amount toa rack rent. This 
was actually the sentiment conveyed to the writer by a 
former Principal Secretary of State, with the short-sighted, 
although supposed to be philanthropic, idea that middlemen 
would thus be kept from interfering with the land. If, on 
the other hand, the Indian cultivator is to be considered a 
sensible being alive to his own interest, the assessment 
must be kept so low as to allow for a landlord’s profit and 
thus afford him something worth keeping, something that 


he can sell, if need be, but which, as Indian cultivators, and | 


in fact nearly all who hold land, go, he would prefer to 
stick to through thick and thin and keep for his own 
family. 

Now as to the method of proceeding with a view to 
bring about this desirable state of affairs. There must in 
all cases, to commence with, be an accurate measurement 
and demarcation of existing properties. It has occurred 
before now that, more with a view to make nice maps of 
fields in parallelograms or squares than anything else, 
existing fields have been cut up into blocks with straight 
boundaries, but this, it is to be hoped, is merely ‘a fashion 
of the days gone by” and never resorted on in the present 
time. It may be necessary, in order to avoid expense, to 
club several fields together in one Survey-field, where the 
holdings are very small, as in rice lands, for instance ; but 
the boundaries of the internal divisions are in no way inter- 


fered with, and the assessment is distributed over these 
divisions individually, so as not to mix up one man’s hold- 
ing with those of others. However small these sub- 
divisions may be, it is advisable not to throw more into 
one general field than can be conveniently dealt with in the 
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revenue accounts. To ensure accuracy of measurement 
where the boundaries are crooked, it is advisable to chain 
round them in addition to taking at least one diagonal 
measurement with perpendiculars to the bends in the 
boundaries, and to put up boundary marks—(which in 
Bombay are mostly solid mounds of earth, as found in 
practice to be the most endurable and most easily retraced 
in case of injury)—pointing in the direction of the boundary 
at each bend of the field, and take measurements to the 
angles of the internal sub-divisions so that these may also 
be plotted on the village maps. These maps show not 
only the boundaries, but the boundary marks as well : 
otherwise, in course of time the positions of fields might be 
lost and the survey become valueless. It is unnecessary 
here to enter further into the details of processes of 
measurement, except to point out the necessity of adopting 
the system of surveying by the back angle when chain and 
cross-staff measurements are tested with the theodolite, 
with a view to keep the work parallel. In some cases a 
crude test is taken by merely turning the theodolite on to 
each bend from one central point and chaining up to the 
bend itself. 

Next to accurate measurement, an accurate classification 
of the soil of each field is indispensable for a proper 
rayatvért settlement. This species of settlement prevails 
in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies only, and the 
method adopted both for classification of soils and assess- 
ment of money-rates upon the land differs considerably in 
them. In the former, to quote almost verbatim from the 
Madras Revenue Manual, the system is as follows : 

The land is divided into five “series” or “ orders.” 
These are (1) the vegar or black cotton, (2) the red 
ferruginous, (3) the arenaceous, (4) the alluvial and perma- 
nently improved,* and (5) the calcareous. Each series is 
divided into classes,—the exceptional into two, the others 


* There is no such thing as a permanently improved soil, for the effect 
of no manure is permanent. 
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into three each ; the class of a soil is determined by the 
quantity of “clay” it contains, meaning by “clay” that 
impalpable matter which is formed by the combination of 
minute particles of the primitive earths with organic matter 
in a state of decay. The three soil classes are “clay,” 
“loam,” and “sand.” Clay soils of each series are those 
containing more than 66 per cent. of clay : loamy soils are 
those with 4 to $ clay and the rest sand : sandy soils those 
with more than $ sand. In selecting samples the soil is 
turned up to a depth of 6 or 8 inches, and the proportions 
of sand and clay, when doubtful, are tested by dissolving in 
water. The classes again are sub-divided into “ sorts,” the 
sort being determined on the same consideration as the 
“class.” ... For the most part eye, finger and thumb 
are the classifier’s only guides, and the nearest approach to 
a scientific method that is allowed him is when, in cases of 
doubt, he tests for clay by simple methods which give its 
bulk or weight, but do not indicate its chemical composi- 
tion. 

Now, this system of classification is entirely misleading, 
both scientifically and practically. Scientifically there are 
fertilising ingredients, as well as the contrary, in all soils 
which are soluble in water, and which would therefore dis- 
appear in this test by water. Practically, its shortcomings 
are palpable. Could any classifier who has to classify a 
great many fields every day be trusted to give the necessary 
time for each test, not only for weighing his sample 
accurately both before and after solution, either evaporating 
the water by artificial heat in the interval between the two 
or allowing evaporation by a natural process, in order to 
ascertain the proportions of clay and sand which would 
constitute the soil as clayey, loamy or sandy? If he is not, 
of what use is it for him to go through the farce, or why, to 
carry the farce still farther, should he not be allowed to 
burn his sample in order to see accurately how much sand 
remained ? Suppose this done, however, and the “ sort” 
of the ‘class ” of the “ series” by this rule of thumb method 
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determined to be, say, the 2nd sort of the clay class of the 
3rd or arenaceous series, what remains on record to show 
by what process the classifier arrived at his conclusion by 
which his supervising officer may be enabled to test the 
accuracy of his work ? If no test can thus. be taken, is a 
lowly paid classifier not virtually independent, and thus 
able to come to any terms he-chooses with the owner of the 
field as to the position he assigns to it? The great import- 
ance of this point will be seen presently when the system of 
money valuation of various descriptions of soil is under 
discussion. 

It will be seen from what has just been stated that the 
assigning of a class to every field in Madras is an inde- 
pendent proceeding bearing no reference to that of any 
other field, there being no standard of classification value 
for the several classes of the various series. Now let us 
see what is the system of classification adopted in Bombay. 
It is that of classing soils relatively to the most fertile soil, 
whatever may be its colour, in each district as a standard. 
It will be best understood by asking the reader to look at 
his own hand with the four fingers and the thumb stretched 
out at length side by side. His middle finger, the longest, 
will then represent the best soil, or 16 annas in the Rupee 
scale, with which all inferior soils are to be compared. The 
third finger, the next in length, in consequence of too great 
an admixture of sand or stones or some other defertilising 
ingredient in the soil visible to the eye, would represent a 
rather inferior soil, to be classed at 154 annas, or half a 
class lower than the best. Similarly, the first finger, the 
next in length, and the little finger and thumb ;—in conse- 
quence of soils having more and more unfertile ingredients 
or other defects, such as too sloping a surface leading to 
the washing out of those more fertile in the rainy season, or 
want of depth to bed rock or clay impervious to water, may 
be taken as representing respectively 15 anna, 14 anna and 
8 anna classes, going down in regular gradation from the 
valuation put upon the best or 16 anna soil. The finger 
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joints being taken to represent classes below the eight anna 
level down to the ninth, the lowest practically necessary to 
embrace every description of arable soil, a fair idea of the 
general system of classification will be conveyed to the 
reader’s mind, and it will be seen that all soils are referable 
to each other in, so to speak, the terms of the best, the 
classification being thus relative, and not positive, as in 
Madras. A maximum valuation in money being thus 
placed on the best, that of all inferior soils follows, as a 
matter of course, in a descending scale, according to the 
class assigned to it. How the maximum money valuation 
is arrived at will be explained presently. 

The faults in consequence of the visible presence of 
which in any soil the relative class of the latter is lowered 
are want of cohesion, too much sand or gravel, want of 
depth, a sloping surface which allows water to impoverish 
the soil, by washing out its fertilising ingredients, and im- 
pregnation with salt; and the presence of any of these, 
with its degree, is recorded in each field, being ascertained 
by digging to the depth of a cubit (Aé¢h) and a half in two 
or three places and the average of these being taken, so 
that the supervising Officer, generally a European Assistant 
Superintendent, can test the classifiers work at any time 
by actual inspection. In order to ensure evenness of 
classification, the whole of the members of an establishment 
are occasionally practised together in the field under his or 
the Superintendent’s personal supervision. The difference 
between the Madras and Bombay systems is thus evident ; 
and it is clear that the classifier under the former has a 
degree of independence, and consequent power to make 
bargains with landowners, which his fellow in Bombay has 
not, inasmuch as the latter puts no positive valuation on 
any soil, and his relative valuation, being entirely de- 
pendent on the maximum money rate finally placed on the 
best soil by the Settling Officer, gives no clue whatever to 
what any soil will have to pay, and the classifier can in no 
way guarantee to the cultivator what his assessment will 
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eventually be. This will be best shown by describing the 
method adopted in Madras for fixing the proportion of the 
produce of the soil on which the Government assessment 
on lands is based. 

The Madras Manual lays down that to assess a field it is 
necessary to know either, on the one hand, the quantity of 
its produce without reference to its area, or, on the other 
hand, its area and the quantity of the produce of a given 
part of it or of an equal portion of other fields of similar 
quality and condition. A settlement based on the former 
of these methods would be interminable, and necessity 
compels the adoption of the latter. Here the Bombay 
system joins direct issue with that of Madras and maintains 
that it is not only unnecessary to a proper assessment to 
know or estimate the actual grain produce of a field, but 
that the attempt to arrive at any reliable estimate of the 
average produce per acre in any considerable tract of 
country is iliusory and misleading.* It is still the custom 
in Madras, however, to make a number of experiments on 
standing crops in each district under settlement, and having 
thus arrived at an average result to deduct from that 
average from 4 to 4 to allow for the vicissitudes of seasons, 
and convert it into money at an average of the prices of 
the principal varieties of grain for a period of 20 years. 
From this, again, is deducted the average expense of culti- 
vation per acre, such as the cost of agricultural cattle and 
their keep, hire of labour permanent and temporary, imple- 
ments, manure, and transplanting. Some of these, such as 
the cost of cattle and farm tools, have even to be sub- 
divided and spread over more than one year. The mere 
enumeration of the elaborate processes of calculation to be 
gone through on experiments on crops to the number of 
2,000 or 3,000 in a district is sufficient to convince anyone 
not under the influence of the magic of figures of the im- 


* This was substantially the system originally adopted in Bombay (as 
described at pages ror to 107, vol. il. of the History of the Bombay Land 
Revenue, published in 1893), which was found so faulty that the Bombay 
Government set it entirely aside about 70 years ago. 
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practicable nature of this system of assessing the money 
rents of individual fields, which are taken at 50 per cent. of 
the residue, called the net produce, after the deductions 
noted above. The Madras Manual lays it down that when 
it is known that a field is of a certain sort geologically and 
agriculturally (what the latter means it is impossible to 
understand), and that for the neighbourhood the assumed 
value of the net produce of that sort is so much, the 
Government demand is also known, as it is in every case 
half the money value of the net produce. The enormous 
power put into the hand of the classifier when he can 
decide the “sort” of any field, referred to above, is thus 
shown. Under the Bombay system, on the other hand, 
no man can tell beforehand what the rent of certain land 
will be, for the maximum rate is not fixed until all classifi- 
cation has been completed, and after this no one but the 
Settling Officer can tell whether it will be raised or lowered 
on account of the greater or less distance of a field froin the 
village site or water, or on account of the maximum of the 
whole village being raised or lowered for climatic or market 
considerations. There is, of course, a risk of collusion 
between the classifier and the tenant under both systems, 
but this explanation demonstrates how infinitely smaller it 
is under that of Bombay. 

How far the strict system of classification by fields, even, 
is carried out in practice in Madras is shown by the 
following extract from the Manual. 


“* A revenue system based on field assessment seems to demand naturally 
and necessarily the separate classification of each individual field, and this 
is the sanctioned method of the department ; it is at the same time laid 
down that though the details of classification extend to each field, the 
wider comparative view of the operations should never be lost sight of, as 
it is most desirable that the land should be viewed in a comprehensive 
way by the classifier. . . . As a method of work the Government have 
disapproved of the plan, but encourage biocking as a sequel to field classi- 
fication, and as in fact an office arrangement made for the purpose of 
check and revision. Under this system it is evident that the average run 
of soils must determine the classification of a block, and that isolated fields 
and tracts of better or worse quality than the average of the block must 
gain or lose by inclusion within it.” 
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How far the system of assessing by blocks is permitted 
to affect the assessment of individual fields is not apparent 
from this description. The concluding remarks, however, 
are sufficient of themselves to condemn the system if it has 
been and is allowed in any way to influence that assess- 
ment; for it follows of necessity that the assessment is 
unfair. This may partially account for the unwillingness 
shown by people to bid for lands put up to auction by the 
Collectors, as proved by the annual revenue Reports. 

To proceed to the methods of fixing the general pitch of 
assessment. In Madras, an objection is raised to former 
collections being looked at in the determination of this. 
The objection can only apply to an attempt to assess in- 
dividual villages or fields according to what may have been 
levied from them in the past, and in that case it is right, 
inasmuch as if records were in any case in existence show- 
ing grain rents levied from fields under the old division of 
produce system they would be untrustworthy for various 
reasons, and especially because the old recorded areas 
would be merely estimated and not actually measured. 
But for the purpose of determining the general level of 
assessment likely to lead to a successful settlement no more 
reliable data than returns of former levies of revenue (and 
area, as far as procurable) could be made use of. No more 
certain crzterza exist of the general success or failure of 
previous systems than such returns, which prove by increase 
or decrease of cultivated area, punctuality of revenue pay- 
ments without recourse to coercive processes or the con- 
trary, and the advance or falling off of land-revenue, the 
suitability or otherwise of the general level of assessment 
to the condition of the people and the circumstances of the 
times. Taken into consideration with prospects of rising 
or falling prices of agricultural produce, with the opening 
up of new, and deterioration of old, markets, improvement 
in the means of communication by railway or otherwise, and 
other circumstances tending to show the general condition 


of the agricultural population, such returns of previous 
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assessments, taken over a sufficiently large area and for a 
series of years, are an infallible guide to what the level of 
assessment should be in the future. They have invariably 
been so taken in the Bombay Revenue Survey Settlements, 
of which the success is undoubted. Of this the following 
instances are given as proofs : 


AHMADABAD COLLECTORATE. 


Land-revenue 
Land-revenue 


t 1 at revision of Increase 
Taluka. " oe “i 30 years’ per 
iced settlement. cent. 

Rs. Rs. 

Dholka ... oe ae ee a i | 
Sanand ... ike soe SEO BOLO «=. 1530544 o..: 2755 
Viramgam ae oe 75.900 ... B50003 ... 10283 
Daskrohi... Sin ‘is Set ws Cees a. 25% 
Dhandhuka os eg 47,926 ... 64,809 ... 35°2 


In Dholka, the area under cultivation had increased from 
106,131 acres to 211,976. Carts had increased 37 per 
cent. Of the occupied area 724 per cent. was held by the 
persons whose names were recorded as those of the Survey 
occupants, and 263 per cent. was sublet, margin enough 
having been left to allow the tenant a landlord’s profit, 
from which circumstance it no doubt also arose that land 
sold (by private individuals) averaged ten years’ assessment, 
and in 2,100 cases of mortgage in the three years preceding 
the revision, notwithstanding the probability of enhance- 
ment of assessment at the revision, the money advanced 
averaged 20 times the assessment. Houses in one group 
of villages had risen 317 per cent. in tiled and decreased 
63 per cent. in thatched dwellings. Agricultural cattle had 
increased 37 per cent. in the whole Taluka. Of 510 cases 
in which notices of sale of occupancy rights in land were 
given for the recovery of arrears of rent, in three years it 
had been actually sold in only one instance. As a proof of 
the moderation exercised in enhancement of revenue on 
the termination of the first 30 years’ settlement, it may be 
noted that the maximum dry crop rate in villages of the 
ist Class was only raised 4 annas, from Rs. 2} to Rs. 25. 
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KHANDESH COLLECTORATE. 


Assessment on Assessment on I 
sina a ee pee 
Rs. Rs. 
Sdoda_... ne ooo © 294,328 «... 2,908,280 «.. 32°7 
Chopda ... ace so 67,245 .- 1,57,488 .. 14°9 
Amalner ... aes ose 1542254 «-. 250,804 «.. 76°3 
Erandol ... ae vs 903,660 ... 29g09T ... 926 
Bhusdval si a 86,963 ... 162,758 =... S75 


In Sdoda tiled and flat-roofed houses had increased by 
141°5 per cent., and thatched houses decreased by 5'7: 
agricultural cattle had increased 8-4 per cent. and milch and 
other cattle 19°6. Carts had nearly doubled in number. 
85 per cent. of the land was cultivated by the occupants 
themselves and the remaining 15 sublet. The average 
selling price of land was equal to nearly twenty-four times 
the average assessment. The area of land still unoccupied 
was only 5,490 acres of inferior quality, assessed at about 
six annas the acre. 

In Chopdé superior houses had increased by 111 and 
thatched by 42, agricultural cattle by nearly 4o per cent., 
horses and ponies 77, and carts nearly 100 per cent. In 
441 cases in which notices of sale of occupancy rights were 
issued, no sale at all took place: 88 per cent. of the hold- 
ings were in the hands of the recorded tenants themselves. 
In 44 cases of sale by order of the Civil Courts land 
assessed at an average of A. 1 6 as. 11 f. sold at an 
average of As. 15 11 as. 6 f. the acre, and in 110 cases of 
lease the rental agreed for was equal to 3°4 times the 
assessment. 

In Amalner houses have increased by 414 per cent., 
two-thirds of these being of a superior kind and one- 
third thatched. Agricultural cattle have increased by 
23°2, carts by over 50 per cent. Of occupied lands 874 
per cent. are held by the recorded occupants, and 7°4 are 
sublet. In 284 cases of land sold privately in the three 
years before the revision, over 20 times the assessment 


was realized and in five cases from 61 to 70 times. Land 
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has been let at an average of 3°7 times the assessment, and 
Rs. 241,376 have been advanced on the mortgage of land 
assessed at Rs. 17,548. 

In Erandol, houses of a better kind have increased by 
64°5 whilst thatched ones have diminished 8:5 per cent. 
Agricultural cattle have increased 18:8, and carts by over 
50 per cent. Over 84 per cent. of the occupied area is in 
the hands of the registered occupants and over 10 per cent. 
is sublet. In 100 cases of leases, land was let on an 
average for 5°4 times the assessment, and in the same 
number of mortgages without possession 14°2 times the 
assessment, and in the same number with possession of the 
land 17’9 times, was advanced on the security of the land. 
For the three years preceding the revision there had been 
neither distraint of property nor sale of occupancy rights 
for the realization of the revenue. 

In Bhusdval, superior houses have increased by 
84°9 per cent., and thatched ones diminished by 5°8. 
Agricultural cattle have increased by nearly 41 per cent. 
and the number of carts has nearly doubled. For the 
last ten years of the Survey lease the remissions that 
had to be given were almost nominal, and except in 
one year, when Rs. 105 out of Rs. 173,263 were 
outstanding, the whole of the Government demands were 
paid up before the close of the year. In 100 cases of 
ordinary sale, 17°1 times the assessment were realized, and 
in 46 sales by order of Court 9 times. In 100 cases of 
simple mortgage 15°7 times the assessment, and in the 
same number with possession 10°4 times, were advanced, 
while in 100 cases of lease 5°4 times the assessment was 
paid as rent. In 435 instances in the last three years of 
distraint of property for the realization of the Government 
demands, actual sale only took place in 10 cases. 

Instances of similar signs of prosperity under the Survey 
Settlements might be given for every Collectorate in the 
Presidency, but these are sufficient to prove that it has 
been eminently successful. With this state of affairs that 
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in Madras will now be contrasted. The figures, astonish- 
ing as they are, have all been taken either from the annual 
land revenue Reports submitted to the India Office by the 
Government of Madras, or from the official Statistical 
Abstract, and can therefore be relied on as strictly accurate. 

The first features noticeable in the Madras returns is the 
enormous number of notices of demand that are issued, 
which in the Coilectorate of Tinnevelly alone amounted in 
1893-94 to 711,558: the law may possibly require this 
issue, but it is clearly unnecessary, as every tenant must 
have his own account book, and this should tell him exactly 
what his holding comes to for the year, and the expense 
and trouble of the issue must be very great. They 
amounted for the whole Presidency in the same year to 
5,374,303. Coming down to the actual number of notices 
of sale of property, distrained upon for the collection of 
arrears of land-revenue, it is seen that in Tinnevelly they 
were, in the last four years—from 1890-91 to 1893-94— 
inclusive, 96,913, of which 3,127 resulted in the sale of 
personal and real property. For the whole Presidency the 
number of notices of sale for these years was 641,974, and 
the actual sales 47,831. Taking these 47,831 defaulters as 
heads of families, as they must be, and multiplying by four, 
at which the members of a household may moderately be 
estimated, we have the enormous number of 191,324 people 
affected by these sales of personal and real property in four 
years only, and in Tinnevelly alone 12,508. The estimated 
value of the personal property sold in Tinnevelly was 
Rs. 8,192, and it realized Rs. 7,980: that of real property 
was Rs. 48,077, which realized Rs. 66,028: it must be 
remembered that in addition to the arrears for which these 
sales were made interest on overdue instalments and fees 
for the various processes connected with the sales had to be 
paid. In the entire Presidency in these four years, personal 


property of the estimated value of Rs. 293,012 sold for 
232,875 and real property estimated at Rs. 2,357,194, for 
Rs. 506,320. That is to say, property of the estimated 
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value of Rs. 2,550,206 sold for Rs. 739,195, or between 
one-fourth and one-third. In the case of Tinnevelly more 
than the estimated value was realized; but in whichever 
way such sales result the tenants suffer, where the realized 
value is more than that estimated, from being put to the 
trouble and inconvenience of having their property need- 
lessly attached and sold, and where the realized value is 
less, because it is the result of forced sale by auction, at 
which notoriously less is given for property than there 
would be if it were sold by private contract. 

There is another way of testing the pernicious effects of 
this system of evictions from land and sale of the right of 
occupancy. The area sold in Tinnevelly in the four years 
was 5,944 acres, of which 4,893 were purchased by out- 
siders and 1,051 had to be bought in by Government for 
want of bidders at the auction sales: in the entire 
Presidency, there were 126,753 acres sold, of which 59,245 
were bought in by Government. Now, what does this 
show? It proves that, roughly speaking, one-half of the 
land put up for sale was so rack-rented that those who 
cultivated it could not afford to pay the rent and no one 
found it worth his while to purchase the right of occupying 
it. Analyzing these figures, it appears that of the 126,753 
sold and bought in, no less than 21,018, about 4, was 
irrigated land, which a tenant would naturally hold to as 
the most valuable and not give up or allow himself to be 
deprived of, if he could possibly pay its rent. If these 
figures show anything, they prove conclusively that what 
has been said above with regard to the defects in the 
Madras system of classification of soils and money valua- 
tion is correct. 

It has been urged to the writer that the evictions are 
those of mere speculators who take up land that has been 
lying fallow and has thus acquired a certain amount of 
fertile strength, with the intention of not holding it longer 


than that effect may continue. The argument is ridiculous, 
for is it to be supposed that such men, who have the option 
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of relinquishing any of the land they hold, should expose 
themselves to the trouble and expense of having their 
personal as well as real property sold by auction at less 
than its real value for no end whatever ? 

An official of high rank at the India Office when this 
state of affairs was mentioned to him over three years ago 
said to the writer : ‘ But what have we been about that 
we have not found out all this ?—What, indeed ? 

The Madras Government were directed, more than three 
years ago, to report on the matter: No report has been sent 
in. The writer’s criticisms on the system were sent to 
the Press in Madras, with the only result that an abusive 
article on his interference was published in the J/adras 
Mail. The matter of the unprecedented number of 
evictions in Madras was noticed in Parliament by Sir R. 
Temple in his speech on the Indian budget in 1894, and 
lately in the Z7zmes article on Indian affairs, and the great 
delay of the Madras Government in answering the India 
Office reference on the subject was commented upon. 
Sir W. Wedderburn, on behalf of the National Indian 
Congress, put last month several questions to the Secretary 
of State containing figures bearing out the statements con- 
tained in this article. The Secretary of State replied that 
he would not trouble the House with the details of the 
figures (which, by the way, contained the whole gist of the 
matter) but could say that the number of evictions had 
diminished from over 130,000 some 12 years ago to 10,115 
in 1891, omitting the fact that since that year they have 
increased by about 4,000. In answer to a subsequent 
call from Sir W. Wedderburn for a Parliamentary Return 
of evictions, etc., the Secretary of State replied that the 
figures would have to be sent for from Madras, whereas 
Sir W. Wedderburn’s had been drawn from official printed 
documents now in the India Office. 

Altogether there would seem to be a conspiracy of silence 
on the part of both the local and Home authorities on the 
subject,—one, it will be acknowledged, of considerable 
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importance in the present condition of Indian Finance, 
when in their annual land-revenue Report for 1893-94, the 
Madras Government acknowledged that there were nearly 
34 million acres of assessed land lying unoccupied and 
therefore yielding no revenue. If immediate steps to carry 
out remedial measures had been taken when the matter 
was brought to notice, the revenue might, in the three 
years and more that have elapsed since then, have been 
benefited to the extent of 10 to 12 millions of Rupees 
at the low rate of a Rupee an acre. Would it be an 
unreasonable request to make to the Madras authorities 
that, seeing the undoubted success of the Revenue Survey 
Settlements in Bombay, a few instances of which are given 
above, they should take a leaf out of the Bombay book and 
reform their system of land revenue administration accord- 
ingly ? 


P.S.—Since the above was in type, the long expected report from the Revenue Board 
of Madras has been published in the A/adras Mail. not in its entirety, but sufficiently 
fully to allow it to be seen that the strictures passed on the Madras Revenue Administra- 
tion are justified. The broad facts could, of course, not be denied; and the Board has 
adopted the usual device of those who have a bad case in Court, viz., that of abusing the 
plaintiff's attorney: they have accused the writer of ignorance, carelessness in, if not 
positive misrepresentation of, statements of facts, etc. It attributes, however, the short- 
comings not to faultiness of system—a matter in which our readers can judge for them- 
selves from what has been said above, but to other preventable causes, such as want of 
due provision in the law for collecting revenue, but, strange to say, attributed by the 
Settlement Commissioner to want of personal attention to the matter by the Revenue 
authorities, suggested to the India Office in January last in these words : 

‘The real reason appears to be that the land revenue authorities are content to sit 
down and write notices, instead of moving about in their several districts to see that their 
subordinates exert themselves personally in the collection of the revenue.” 

A somewhat lame kind of excuse is made for the assessment in Madras being heavier 
than in Bombay by stating that the soil is better in the latter than in the former. The 
only attempt at proof of this is what the Settlement Commissioner has observed out 
of the windows of the railway carriages on his journeys through different parts of the 
Bombay Presidency ! 

The detailed comparison of the systems of the two Presidencies is not given in the 
WVadras Mail, and the writer may have a few words to say on that matter when he sees 
it, but, if the arguments amount to no more than what has teen just quoted to prove the 
superiority of Bombay soil, they will not be difficult to refute. 

As the causes are admitted to be preventable, it is very natural to ask why they were 
not prevented, either by local initiative or orders from home? 
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THE LATE SHAH OF PERSIA AND HIS 
SUCCESSOR. 


By Mirza Husain Kuri Kuan. 


SuAu Naser-Ep-D1n, who wielded the sceptre of Jamshéd 
and held sway over the people of Iran for fully 50 lunar 
years, has been snatched away at the age of 65 from an 
attached people by sacrilegious hands. One unanimous 
cry of execration has gone forth from them against the de- 
tested regicide. That an absolute monarch should so have 
gained the affection of his subjects is a great tribute to his 
rule and personal qualities. The nation mourns his loss as 
that of a father. Even to the West, where Oriental loyalty 
is regarded with suspicion, the genuineness of the gratitude 
of the people of Persia had been demonstrated by their 
enthusiastic preparations for the late Shah's Jubilee, fated, 
alas ! to end in the present universal lamentations. In the 
West the Sovereign reigns, in the East he rules and there- 
fore, an Oriental monarch, who is all-powerful for good and 
evil, deserves special praise when he has, so successfully as 
the late Shah, done the former and refrained from the 
latter. To an occidental mind the promotion of reforms, 
especially in other countries than his own, appears easy. 
This may be the case, where the people are either alto- 
gether uncivilized or of modern growth, but it is not so in 
a land that possesses ancient traditions and a time-honoured 
indigenous culture. Such a country cannot be remodelled 
in the course of the reign of one ruler, no matter how great 
his exertions. To introduce modern institutions into Persia, 
so conservative and jealous of its glorious past, is especially 
difficult. The three journeys of its ruler in Europe, ought 
in the opinion of certain critics to have produced miraculous 
results, but, though they have done much good, Persia still 
retains some of her old institutions that are not to be con- 
demned because they do not correspond with those in 


Europe. 
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One journal goes so far as not only to condemn the 
Government of Persia, but even to accuse every one of its 
members, from the highest to the lowest, of corruption, as 
if it were possible that any Government, especially one in 
which its higher officials have enjoyed so long a tenure of 
office as in Persia, could be conducted, for any length of 
time, in such universal depravity. The writer forgets that, 
among human motives, there are other factors besides 
those of greed. In an Oriental country especially, religious 
influences keep officials straight. There is also the fear of 
the opinion of friends and of the public, not less strong 
because not expressed by European methods, to guide men 
aright. There are the usual stimulants of love of popularity, 
even it may be vanity ; there is an innate sense of justice, 
sympathy for suffering and, above all, Persian history and 
that of the administration under the late Shah, swarms with 
the noblest examples of devotion to duty and of the fear of 
God in the discharge of public functions, in the relations 
with one’s kindred and with humanity at large. Where 
faith had had sufficient force to defy the sword or the 
cannon’s mouth, it may certainly be assumed to have the 
power to influence the actions of officials, even if they were 
less responsible than we shall show them to be in Persia. 
The writings of the West about the East remind one of 
Aésop’s, really Lokman’s, fable, in which the lion, on being 
shown the picture of a man overcoming a lion, merely 
remarked that if lions were painters, the picture might have 
shown the lion overcoming the man. 

I maintain that, in the very nature of things, the majority 
of officials in Persia, as elsewhere, endeavour to do their 


duty, and that some institutions, which are such a boon to 
the countries of the West, if transferred to the East, besides 
being repugnant to the people, would produce contrary 
results. The late Shah introduced into Persia all that he 
could wisely attempt without the risk of disturbance among 
the people and the creation of political factions. He per- 
sonally attended to all affairs of state ; the humblest man or 
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woman, living in the farthest corner of his Empire, could 
communicate with him direct. He had devised a means of 
enabling them to do so by placing an iron safe in each town 
for the purpose of receiving their petitions. This safe was 
consigned at certain periods of the year to Tehran, and 
was received by H. I. Majesty who alone kept the keys 
and thus prevented the evasion of justice. Numerous were 
the devices by which he kept himself informed of the 
conduct of local Governors and of the actual condition of 
the people committed to their charge, even in the remotest 
parts of his kingdom. The Telegraph Administration, 
which is one of the blessings that he bestowed upon his 
country, was one of the agencies which he employed for 
this purpose. The man in charge of this department in 
every town or, it may be, village, was an independent 
official, who would be the dread of an unjust Governor and 
the terror of a capricious Zibit or Executive officer, for, 
although he had the strictest injunctions not to interfere in 
their affairs, he had orders to telegraph daily to head- 
quarters the principal events and his own comments thereon. 
These communications were not addressed to the depart- 
ment from which Governors receive their appointment. 
The Ministry of Telegraphs (for this department was deemed 
to be important enough to be administered by one of the 
most trusted and the ablest of His Majesty's Ministers) 
had to deal with these communications and, after strict 
examination, when their impartiality was proved, they were 
submitted, without any interference, to His Imperial 
Majesty, who at once gave effect to the result of these 
investigations. Would that every European invention were 
similarly blessed to the people of Oriental countries ! 

The Telegraph is not the only institution for which the 
people of Persia are grateful to their lamented King to 
whose memory history should do justice in proportion to 
the affection and gratitude which his subjects entertained 
for him. Among the numerous bequests to his nation, the 
Postal Administration, the Police organization, and the 
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institution of the Imperial Bank of Persia, may be men- 
tioned. None of these existed before his reign. The 
Post, although of such recent creation, is as reguiar and 
well-managed as anywhere in the world. It only lacked 
the arrangement for a Parcel Post system between Great 
Britain and Persia and this was established a couple of 
years ago. The Bank, which is an English institution, is 
rendering good service, and was always regarded with 
special favour by His late Majesty. The enlargement, to 
about five times its original size, of the town of Tehran ; 
the laying-out of its new parts on European plans, and the 
conduit of water to the town from the mountains, are some 
of the undertakings which were entirely defrayed out of 
the late Shah’s private purse. He did more for his capital, 
both in the town and in the surroundings, than even Shah 
Abbas the Great accomplished for Ispahan, which was then 
the Capital. The rebuilding of the sacred town of Kom 
so as to afford ample accommodation for pilgrims, is another 
monument by which he will ever be remembered in Persia. 
Being a distinguished scholar, and himself a poet, he was 
ever ready to encourage science and learning, to which he 
paid his tribute by introducing the Western method of 
teaching mathematics in all its branches and, for the first 
time in the history of Persia, about 30 years ago forty Persian 
adults were sent to the different capitals of Europe, chiefly 
to Paris, to study sciences and arts for the purpose of 
teaching them in Persia. On their return, books were 
translated which have ever since been used in special 
colleges organized in each principal city at the expense of 
the Government for the spread of knowledge and European 
languages. The Polytechnic of Nasri in the town of 
Tehran, of which the writer used to be a pupil, is a speci- 
men of these new colleges. Besides all sciences which are 
taught from translations by Persian professors, each Euro- 


pean language has a number of teachers from its respective 
country. Medicine is successfully taught and even Euro- 
pean music enters into the curriculum of these colleges ; a 
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military training is also given in them, although each town 
has a separate college for instruction in this profession. 
His Majesty was always present at the distribution of 
medals and prizes twice a year after the examinations. 
Great was the rejoicing of the successful scholar who was 
to receive honours on those days, for he was sure to hear 
the voice of his beloved monarch in his praise if he specially 
deserved that distinction. 

The organization of the army, including the creation of 
some regiments of cavalry dressed and drilled on the 
system of Russian Cossacks and the introduction of the 
Verndel rifles and of Krupp guns for the use of the 
troops are also among the services which he rendered to 
his Government and nation. That he ruled Persia with 
great wisdom and success, and that he jealously guarded 
his country’s independence, it is sufficient to mention that, 
in spite of some very dangerous storms, he steered the 
ship of the State for fifty years with such skill that the 
territorial integrity of Persia is to-day intact, and that her 
position is now safer than it ever has been. It is specially 
to his credit that he accomplished more by the arts of 
peace than some of his predecessors had done by those 
of war and, thanks to his indefatigable energy, Persia is 
to-day in a more flourishing condition than she was before 
his advent. He was ever anxious to enter into doxa /ide 
commercial relations with England and he did his utmost 
to gain for Persia the benefits of extended trade with all 
her neighbours. One of the proofs of the people’s attach- 
ment as well as of his statesmanship, is that, during the 
whole of his long absence from Persia on his three visits 
to Europe, when he studied to make himself acquainted 
with the higher forms of civilization and culture of the 
West, the political calm of Persia remained absolutely 
undisturbed, for the Persians had become fully convinced 
of the interest which he took in their welfare, and of his 
eagerness to elevate them in the scale of nations and restore 
to them their ancient grandeur and glory. The absolute 
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calm now reigning in Persia, which, considering the sudden- 
ness of the deplorable event that has deprived his people 
of his protection, is the wonder of all Europe, is also 
another conclusive proof of His Majesty’s foresight and 
ability in providing for emergencies that might follow his 
death. All Europeans who have come in contact with the 
late Shah, admitted his quick intelligence and the great 
qualities which have certainly made him one of the best 
monarchs of his time. Coupled with the natural sympathy 
of the English for Persia, these qualities may be said to 
have secured for the Shah the brilliant welcome, which 
he received in Great Britain on the occasion of his two 
visits when he attracted an immense amount of public 
attention, created a most favourable impression, and carried 
away fond memories which he so ably recorded in his Diary 
written for his people in order to establish a union of 
hearts between them and this great nation. It is a pity 
that, in spite of the affinity between the English and 
Persian languages and modes of thought, so few in this 
country study Persian and its charming Literature, in 
which the original Royal Diary not only holds a place, 
but would also show them what an admirer and friend of 
England they have lost. In conclusion, it is but just to 
record that bright hopes for the future of Persia are closely 
following on the gloom left by the setting sun. Muzcaffar- 
ed-Din Shah, his eldest son by a royal mother, who is 
45 years old, has taken over the reins of Sovereignty. 
His Imperial Majesty has in the past had many oppor- 
tunities for proving his ability to his subjects, although, 
judging from the European Press, it would appear that 
its fame had not always reached the distant West. This 
however is excusable and moreover explained by the fact 
that, while his august father reigned, in accordance with 
dynastic custom, he formed part of the Government by 
being the Viceroy of Azerbaijan, and thus his success was 
attributed to the executive of the country as awhole. The 


large province over which he ruled for so many years 
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produces men of the roughest and toughest type, which, 
coupled with their noted bravery, gives the finest soldiers 
to the army, the infantry and the artillery being almost 
exclusively composed of the people of Azerbaijan. It is 
a wise and thoughtful arrangement to always appoint the 
Crown Princes of Persia to govern that Province. The 
very qualities which make its people fit for the army, 
naturally call forth the highest ability of the Princes to 
keep them in order and they thus gain experience for the 
even more important as well as sacred duties which will 
in due course devolve upon them. The acquaintance with 
this fact alone ought to dissipate the false notion that His 
Imperial Majesty, the reigning Shah, has assumed the 
position of arbiter of the fortunes of many millions without 
previous experience and knowledge of government. He 
has ruled over one-fifth of Persia consecutively for upwards 
of thirty years, being directly responsible for its good 
government for about twenty years of that long period. 
During the troublesome raids of the great Kurdish tribes, 
headed by Sheikh Obeidullah, the present Shah was 
directly responsible for the suppression of these hordes 
numbering about eighty thousand men, mainly armed 
with Martini-Henry Rifles acquired by plundering the 
battle-fields in the Russo-Turkish war. His Majesty proved 
his military skill by inflicting severe defeats upon Sheikh 
Obeidulla—who ultimately fled to Turkey and ended a 
miserable life in confinement at Taif where he died—and 
dispersing his formidable army which was devastating 
the land and threatening the peace of the whole country. 
For his personal qualities, all who have served under him, 
when he was governor and administrator, declare their 
admiration. He is loved for his forgiving and generous 
nature and his liberality is a common subject of conversa- 
tion. He is more enlightened than the ordinary people 
of the West may imagine. He has always studied the 
politics of Europe and follows closely the main events 
of the day as reported in the principal newspapers of 
¥2 
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Europe. He reads and speaks French with greater facility 
than his lamented father; from his childhood, he has been 
taught by eminent masters not only that language, but all 
that is imparted in Western schools, fortunately not at the 
expense of his Eastern learning, in which also he excels, 
often amusing himself by rendering Persian poetry into 
Arabic with amazing ease and elegance. His love for 
sports is hereditary and in that pursuit he equals his 
indomitable father. He is never so happy as when riding 
on a spirited horse, chasing game o’er hill and dale, or 
facing the savage Persian bear, his favourite sport. 

Since his accession, he has already shown a filial as well 
as a personal devotion, all his own, to the duties of his 
position. He has re-issued his father’s Jubilee Firman for 
the remission for ever of all taxes on bread and meat; he 
has declared himself a friend of progress and a Defender of 
Islam; his reign promises to eclipse, if possible, in peace 
and prosperity that of his father; he has the best wishes of 
Great Britain and of all the other Allied Powers for the 
success of his task, which he will accomplish by following 
the example of his predecessor, the requirements of a 
sound policy in home and foreign affairs, the dictates of his 
religion and the glorious memories of his country. The 
early nomination of his eldest son, Prince Muhammad Ali 
Mirza, Itizad-ul-daula, who is very well-spoken of and 24 
years old, as his heir, is already a proof of his foresight in 
securing the future of his dynasty and the peace of Persia. 


The following ts the abridged translation of a Persian 
official Announcement issued 11 days before the Shah's 


assassination, dated 6 Zeked, 1313- 
April 19, 1896. 


‘The aim and object of His Imperial Majesty the Shah 
in Shah being always to provide for the welfare, happiness 
and prosperity of all classes in his Empire in order that the 
rich as well as poor and the great as well as the small may 
partake equally of his grace and benediction, and in return 
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offer their devoted prayer for his ancient and everlasting 
empire on the happy occasion of the 50 years’ Jubilee of 
His Imperial Majesty’s Reign, which will be celebrated 
this month Zeked, 1313,—all taxes and imposts which it 
has been the custom from time immemorial to levy on meat 
as well as on bread are, from the date of this announcement, 
ABOLISHED. No one need pay the smallest coin on these 

articles, and every part of the slaughtered sheep, lamb, or ox . 
as well as the skin, head, and feet will belong to the owner. 
May the wrath of Almighty visit whomsoever should at 
any time hereafter attempt, under any pretext whatever, to 
impose taxes of any nature on bread and meat! On the 
22nd of this month Zeked (May 5, 1896), which is the day 
of rejoicing and the Jubilee of the august Reign, in the 
walls of all the important Mosques of Tehran, shall be 
set slabs of marble on which shall be engraved the purport 


of this Imperial Firman.” 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM AND THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


By Soutu AFRICAN. 


Tue affairs of S. Africa present a very complicated and 
serious problem at present, whereof the importance to the 


_ Empire is happily being increasingly recognised. Mr. H. O. 


Arnold-Foster does not overstate the case when he tells us 
in the Natzonal Review for June that “ There is a grave 
and growing feeling of dissatisfaction and alarm with regard 
to events in South Africa—and well there may be.” It is 
proposed here to review very briefly the various elements of 
the tangled situation as it stands at present, in order to 
justify my conclusion as to the proper policy of our Govern- 
ment in dealing with it. 
t. 

The most important factor in the whole position is outside 
South Africa altogether. It is the attitude of Germany. 
Any strong and resolute Government in London could deal 
effectually with all the native-born difficulties, such as those 
between Boers and Uitlanders, but the advent of a first- 
class European Power upon the scene opens up a far wider 
question. It is within the knowledge of the present writer 
that at the close of last year or very early this year a most 
competent and well-informed authority, an Englishman long 
resident in Germany, informed his friends in Natal that it 
was then an open secret in Germany that numbers of 
trained soldiers, reservists no doubt, were being sent out to 
the Transvaal, and that their arms and ammunition had gone 
also. In support of this and other similar reports from 


various sources we had detailed notices in the Cape papers 
of the arrival of some hundreds of military-looking Germans 
bound for the Transvaal. All this is apparently part and 
parcel of a large programme whereby the Germans hope 
presently to secure the maritime resources and distant 
colonies of the Dutch by the inclusion of Holland in the 
Empire ; and it suits them to believe or affect to believe 
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that the Transvaal Boers are Dutchmen, and that they and 
their country should follow the fortunes of Holland. In 
any case, the fact of the arrival of these Germans in 
organized batches in the Transvaal and of large supplies of 
arms and ammunition, including Krupp guns, is indisputable. 
Now why did the Emperor of Germany send these men, or 
which comes to the same thing, allow them to be sent out ? 
He and his trained military advisers knew perfectly well 
that they would be hopelessly cut off from their base in case 
of a war with England, and that no number of such German 
immigrants which could reasonably be sent out in this way, 
would do anything more than give a small amount of extra 
trouble to the English and encouragement to the Boers in 
case of a war between us, so long as the hands of England 
were free to attend to such a campaign. The only reason- 
able and tenable explanation of these facts, and of the other 
well-known items,—such as the Emperor's famous con- 
gratulatory telegram to President Kruger and the mission 
of Dr. Leyds at Berlin,—is that at the beginning of this 
year the German Government considered that the prospect 
of a Continental coalition against England in which Germany 
would participate, was sufficiently possible or probable 
to justify it in taking the preliminary measures necessary 
for securing a footing in the Transvaal, as the key of S. 
Africa at present, with a view to oust the English and 
secure a S. African Dominion for Germany, in case the 
fortunes of the general struggle in European waters should 
prove disastrous for England. These considerations 
strongly fortify me in the views which I expressed else- 
where* just prior to these events that such a coalition 
against England was then a likely contingency. Lord 
Salisbury, by his recent judicious rapprochement and good 
understanding with Germany, has no doubt tided over the 
crisis for the time ; and the presence of these few hundreds 
of Germans in the Transvaal with no longer any prospect 


* See a paper in ‘‘the Contemporary Review” for December, 1895, headed 
“1920.” 
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of armed support from home is now, on a broad view, 
a small matter. Nevertheless, the fact of their despatch, 
and the entire circumstances are very disquieting for 
England, as showing the possibility at least of an European 
combination against the British Empire. There is here a 
grave lesson for our statesmen in connection with the suffi- 
ciency or otherwise of our naval and military defensive 
preparations, and the serious risks attending a policy of 
isolation, depending on a fighting strength inadequate to 
maintain it. 
2. 

President Kruger hardly desires a German Protectorate 
of the Transvaal. It seems far more probable that his 
recent emphatic disclaimers of any such ideas are honest, 
and that his policy is and has been merely to play off 
Germany against England, and thereby to secure his own 
independence of both. Nevertheless, in ostentatiously 
soliciting and welcoming German support and German 
influence in his country he is playing a dangerous game. 
His position at present is very peculiar. He depends 
upon the votes of a set of Boer supporters who are largely 
so childishly ignorant and puffed up with their own past 
successes against the English, that, incredible as it sounds, 
it is nevertheless perfectly true that numbers of them say 
openly that if only they had the ships, they would cross the 
Atlantic and take London! These besotted and illiterate 
farmers in the country districts the President must keep in 
fairly good humour or he would be perpetually outvoted 
in the Volksraad and lose his position and influence. Then 
he has to reckon with the powerful Hollander clique who 
represent the necessary element of intelligence and business 
capacity which he cannot secure in any sufficient quantity 
for Governmental purposes from his ignorant Boer sup- 
porters, while he will not, or dare not, trust Englishmen in 
any such posts. The Hollanders to a man, with Dr. Leyds 
at their head, are rabidly anti-English, and their influence 
is most disastrous to any prospect of harmony between the 
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races. The President is too shrewd a man not to know 
perfectly well that in the last resort he cannot hope to cope 
with British power by any resources available in the Trans- 
vaal or in S. Africa, which knowledge accounts fully for his 
coquetting with Germany. If Mr. Chamberlain should now 
put pressure on him to secure reasonable concessions to the 
Uitlanders in Johannesburg, he will most likely yield to 
such pressure just so far as he may think is safe, in face of 
the certain opposition of his own more extreme and anti- 
English Boer and Hollander supporters. He is an old 
man who, in sporting phraseology, has ‘made his pile.” 
Such men are conservative, and the President will make 
things last for his time, if he can, without coming to a 
rupture with the British Government on the one side or 
with his own ignorant and fanatical supporters on the 
other. 
+. 

After the Transvaal Boers, we must next consider the 
position of their Dutch sympathizers in the Cape Colony 
and in the Free State. Prior to Dr. Jameson’s raid, the 
situation was very promising for the present and future 
harmony of the English and Dutch in both territories. 
Dutchmen, as is well-known, are treated on an equal footing 
in the English-governed Cape Colony, and similarly in the 
main for Englishmen in the Dutch-governed Free State. 
The two races were, on the whole, jogging along very 
amicably together with every prospect of ultimate fusion. 
Dr. Jameson’s disastrous raid has created for a time a grave 
and adverse complication. The racial instinct of every 
young Dutchman has been aroused, and slumbering or 
dying bitterness against the English rekindled. Many 
hundreds of Boers from the Free State and the Cape 
Colony, and a smaller number from Natal where the Dutch 
population is much more scanty, volunteered their services 
tothe Transvaal Government. Had war broken out imme- 
diately after the raid their number would have been swelled 
to thousands. Nevertheless, it is easy to exaggerate the 
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importance of this movement. The Boers are a free- 
spirited race who love justice. Should the British Govern- 
ment allow a little time to elapse, as it is now most wisely 
doing, in order that the passionate feelings evoked by the 
raid may have time to cool down, and then confine itself in 
any demands it may make on President Kruger, to the 
plain and manifest requirements of justice to the Uitlanders, 
I refuse to believe that any very considerable or important 
number of Dutchmen outside the Transvaal will support it 
by arms in refusing such reasonable demands. The great 
majority of the Boers in the Cape Colony at least will quite 
see that Englishmen in the Transvaal are entitled to 
similar treatment to that which they themselves enjoy 
under the British flag. They will refuse to move, so long 
as they recognise that the demands of the British Govern- 
ment are moderate and fair. 
4. 

We have next to consider the important factor in the 
general situation represented by Mr. Rhodes and the 
Chartered Company. 

Mr. H. O. Arnold Forster, M.P., argues in a paper to 
which we have already referred that there should be an end 
once and for all of the Chartered Company and its pro- 
moters as representatives of British power in S. Africa. 
In support of this view it may be admitted that Mr. Rhodes 
has greatly betrayed his trust and the responsibilities of his 
position, whether we regard him in his capacity as the 
moving spirit in the Company, responsible to the Govern- 
ment which gave him the Charter for loyally carrying out 
its provisions, or whether we consider his late official posi- 
tion as Premier of the Cape Colony. This would seem to 
be clear on the face of the facts, but it is premature and 
improper, while an inquiry is pending and the case is still 
“pendente lite,” to come to any final judgment. Most 
likely it will be found that there is great weight in the 
argument which is developed at length in the XI Xth Century 
for June by a well-informed writer—that Rhodes was afraid 
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of German intrigues in the Transvaal and anxious to secure 
it for the Empire, before the Germans could make good 
their own footing. However this may be, now that the 
responsibility of government and administration has been 
taken out of the hands of the Chartered Company, as well 
as the control of arms, ammunition and military or police 
services,—there is no hurry, and the whole question can 
well await the results of the promised investigation. 
Meanwhile the great claims for special consideration which 
Mr. Rhodes has established in S. Africa have been well 
summed up by a French writer: “Had not Mr. Rhodes 
occupied in 1890 what is now known as Rhodesia, this 
huge tract of land—750,000 square miles—would have 
fallen into the hands of the Boers, Germans and Portu- 
guese.” [M. Lionel Decle, National Review, June ’96. | 


3 


Natal is a valuable centre of loyalty to the British con- 
nection and to the crown. It is much more British in 
white population and in sentiment than the older and 
larger Cape Colony. The Dutch element in it is compara- 
tively insignificant, but as Dutchmen are treated on a foot- 
ing of perfect equality they pass freely backwards and 
forwards from the Free State. Thus large farmers who 
own farms in the Free State on the “ high veldt,” own also 
or hire for the season, farms on the ‘‘low veldt” in Natal, 
and drive their cattle to and fro between the two, to take 
advantage of the young grass at the proper season in each 
locality. The present writer spent a week last year with 
pleasure and profit at the house of a wealthy and most 
hospitable Dutch farmer in the Free State, who does this 
regularly. He and numerous other similarly situated 
farmers, whether Dutch or English, form valuable connect- 
ing links in aid of harmony between the two races. It is 
much to be regretted that the claims of Natal to territorial 
extension have not been duly recognised in the past. After 
the Zulu war the whole of that fertile country should have 
been annexed to Natal, with due precautions for the just 
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claims of the conquered Zulus. Instead of this the 
Transvaal Boers were tamely allowed to “jump,” or annex 
a large slice of the best territory. Similarly for Pondoland 
on the other side, which should have been annexed to 
Natal, instead of to the much more remote Cape Govern- 
ment. This would probably have been done had not the 
High Commissioner been also Governor of the Cape 
Colony, with a considerable portion of his salary depending 
on the Cape Government, so that he is bound by his 
position to support its claims. 


6. 

Let us next turn to the situation in Matabeleland. The 
causes of the Matabele rising were as follows :— 

(a) A large number of young fighting braves survived 
from the supposed destruction or break-up of Lobengula’s 
four royal regiments. These were dissatisfied with the easy 
victory of the white men, and ready for another trial of 
strength. 

(b) Their discontent was taken advantage of by the witch 
doctors, who constituted after Lobengula’s death the main 
surviving element of power among the natives, and who 
were anxious to recover their lost influence. 

(c) The disarmament which was supposed to be carried 
out after Lobengula’s defeat was not and could not be 
thorough and effective. But the natives prize their 
weapons more than anything in the world, and nothing 
irritates them so much as such an attempted disarmament. 

(d) The sweeping confiscation of large herds of cattle 
belonging nominally to Lobengula practically robbed the 
Matabele of a large amount of their most valuable pro- 
perty and created great discontent. This evil has now 
been remedied to a considerable extent by the division of a 
large proportion of the cattle among the various kraals, 
which has been carried out by the Chartered Courts. 

(e) The measures necessarily taken for stamping out the 
rinderpest among the cattle have tended to aggravate this 
discontent. 
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(f) All the above smouldering elements of trouble were 
fanned into a flame by the news of the victory of the Boers 
over Jameson’s party, while the withdrawal of his force 
gave room and opportunity for the rising. 

The seriousness of the Matabele revolt has been greatly 
exaggerated in the home papers. If a small force of 
Chartered troops put down Lobengula in the plenitude of 
his power, it has never been in the least likely that a 
recrudescence of mischief among the survivors from his 
defeat, would, on a broad view, give anything more than a 
moderate amount of temporary trouble. 

Nevertheless the native question is always with us in 
S. Africa. All the necessary elements are there for a far 
more serious and dangerous rising among the natives than 
this present minor matter of the Matabele. The risk 
might be precipitated at any time by such an occurrence as 
a wide-spread famine caused by a failure of the native crops 
in an exceptionally dry season. The best means of 
averting this really serious danger would be the appointment 
of an able and far-sighted High Commissioner for S. Africa, 
unconnected with and untrammelled by any question 
of the Cape Governorship, with his residence in a central 
locality in the interior, and not at the extreme end of the 
Continent. He should be specially instructed to watch the 
native question carefully, and have large powers to enforce 
a firm, consistent, humane and just policy in dealing with 
the natives generally throughout the whole country south 
of the Zambesi. 

‘ZA 

We are now perhaps in a position to consider the whole 
situation from the point of view of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Let us set down in order the leading considerations 
which apparently should decide their policy :— 

The paramount necessities of the all-important native 
question urgently demand a strong policy and a united 
South Africa. The due harmonizing of the powerful and 
important railway interests also demands it. Thus the Cape 
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Government has spent a vast sum on railways, and will be 
presently landed in very serious difficulties if this question 
be not satisfactorily adjusted. In fine early confederation 
is a necessity for the safety and prosperity of South 
Africa. 

The antagonism of the Transvaal Boers alone stands in 
the way. Apart from them, the large majority of the 
Boers in all the rest of S. Africa including all the most 
enlightened and progressive men among them, will welcome 
confederation. 

The only solution to render possible a harmonious 
federation is that the English and Dutch elements should 
possess equal rights. Now we have already seen that this 
principle is conceded with the most excellent results in the 
two English governed colonies of the Cape and Natal and 
in the Dutch governed Free State. Thus in the Cape 
Colony the Boer Members of Parliament number 32 out of 
a total of 95. 

Now if we examine the causes of the present difficulty 
in the Transvaal we find that the treaty of Pretoria, upon 
which the position of its government depends, was based 
upon the constitution of 1876, under which any white who 
possessed land under the Transvaal Government or had 
resided one year in the country was entitled to naturalisation 
and to equal rights with the home-born citizens. Since then 
two successive sets of reactionary laws have been passed by 
the Volksraad disfranchising the Uitlanders,—and in 1894, 
the Volksraad actually passed a law whereby the children 
of Uitlanders born and brought up in the Transvaal have 
no right to citizenship unless, defore they were born, their 
fathers took the oath of allegiance to the State. 

Hence it is perfectly clear that the conditions under which 
we restored the independence of the Transvaal by the treaty 
of Pretoria have been set aside. 

To those conditions we should revert: on them we should 
take our stand, and by them we should abide. But if the 
Boers will not abide by them, then neither should we: that 
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is we should be prepared if necessary, to declare the in- 
dependence of the Transvaal at an end, and our own hands 
free to make a fresh arrangement. Less than this should 
not satisfy us. But it by no means follows that we should 
just at this moment, in the face of Europe outraged by 
Dr. Jameson’s raid, send an ultimatum to this effect. That 
would give some real justification to the anti-English Con- 
tinental Press for an outcry against the barbarous and brutal 
aggression of England. The precise time, mode, and nature 
of our demands is a matter of political and administrative 
convenience; but this is the goal to which we should 
steadily work and for which we should presently if neces- 
sary, be prepared to fight. 

Herein it will be seen that I am in entire agreement with 
Mr. Dicey whe says most pertinently in the XI Xth Century 
for May, “England ought now to insist upon the treaty of 
Pretoria being observed in the spirit as well as in the letter, 
and upon the Uitlanders being placed in a position of 
equality with the Boers.” 

The key-note then of British policy should be political 
equality. If it be necessary to send an ultimatum to 
President Kruger our Government should issue a_ procla- 
mation throughout South Africa setting forth that their sole 
object is to obtain for Englishmen, Americans, and all other 
nationalities in the Transvaal those same conditions of 
political equality which the British Government has all 
along conceded to Dutchmen in the Cape Colony and 
Natal. If such a proclamation is judiciously worded and 
widely circulated among the Boers I entirely refuse to 
believe that any considerable number of them in the Cape 
Colony and the Free State will move. A certain proportion 
of the young fiery spirits among the Free State Boers, and 
a smaller number from the Cape will no doubt go off to 
support their kinsmen in the Transvaal; but the great 
majority, including all the most enlightened and influential 
men, will recognise the justice of England’s cause and will 
remain quiet at home. 
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At present President Kruger’s avowed object is to obtain 
such a modification of the convention of 1884 as will enable 
the Republic, by the assistance of European powers, to hold 
its own against the growing strength of the Uitlanders, so 
as to perpetuate Boer supremacy and the denial of their 
just claims. It is clear that if we once allow such a position 
as this, the further the situation goes the worse it will be- 
come, and the more room there will be for openly expressed 
European sympathy, and presently at some unfavourable 
moment for England, for European intervention. That 
this is a contingency to be recognised and forestalled we 
see by such articles as that in the Berlin ‘‘ Neueste Nach- 
richten” for May 21st last, which calls for an offensive and 
defensive alliance between the Transvaal and Germany. 
Meanwhile it is absolutely certain that Imperial inactivity 
at present will very gravely imperil British Supremacy in 
South Africa by the profound disgust which it will create 
in the most loyal quarters. No one who has not visited, 
as the present writer has recently done, some of the farms 
in the country districts in our South African colonies can 
have any idea of the intense irritation caused among them 
by Mr. Gladstone’s policy of retirement after our checks at 
Laing’s Neck and Majuba Hill, with their subsequent bitter 
experience of the resulting Boer arrogance and insolence. 
If now our Government fails to stand firmly by the Uit- 
landers, after persuading them to lay down their arms, 
hundreds of the most loyal supporters of the flag and the 
Imperial connection in South Africa will say that the British 
Government and British support are a hopeless failure and 
that they had better look forward to a United South Africa 
outside the British Empire altogether. 

We shall then run a very grave risk of losing South 
Africa. For when a working majority of the united 
English and Dutch populations have agreed upon a 
federation, with the British flag left out in the cold, and 
when that arrangement receives strong support from first 
class Continental powers as it will be sure to do, our 
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Government will be driven to take an extraordinarily firm 
line in the face of the world, and risk a general conflagra- 
tion over the question, if they try to oppose it. But if 
then we let South Africa go, the all important connecting 
link between Australia, New Zealand and our other 
Eastern possessions formed by South Africa will be lost, 
and a general break up of the British Empire may most 
easily ensue. This will be only the natural and logical 
outcome of a weak policy now over this Transvaal ques- 
tion. 

Up to the present Mr. Chamberlain’s dealing with these 
thorny questions has been judicious and unimpeachable, 
whatever a few irreconcilables may say. It has been 
impossible for him, in face of the untoward complication 
caused by Jameson’s unsuccessful raid, to do anything 
more than wait, and enquire and bide his time. And he 
may most probably find it best to bide his time a while 
longer, or until the Jameson and Chartered Company in- 
vestigations are concluded, about which we may rely upon 
it the Government will be in no hurry. For it is clearly 
desirable to gain time for the moment and let things cool 
down a little, while earning credit for forbearance and 
impartiality. But whenever these protracted enquiries are 
terminated we shall be driven to declare our policy. 

Our best course will then be, it is here argued, to send 
out a Statesman of high rank as Special Imperial Com- 
missioner to South Africa with ample powers to conduct 
all necessary negotiations with President Kruger, and with 
the distinct understanding that he will be supported, in 
case the Boers prove stubborn and recalcitrant with 30,000 
or 35,000 men. If this is allowed to be distinctly under- 
stood, an amicable compromise will most likely be arrived 
at, whereby the Transvaal Government will concede the 
substance of our demands, while we in turn to “save their 
faces” concede something. If not, if the Boers are un- 
yielding and irreconcilable, we must next consider the 
military question which will then rule the situation. 

THIRD SERIES. VOL. II. G 
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8. 


It has been said that a force of from 30,000 to 35,000 
men will be desirable. We cannot afford any more dis- 
creditable military fiascos in South Africa, and it is highly 
necessary in the face of Europe and especially of Germany 
that once the matter is taken in hand it should be pushed 
through offhand to a favourable termination. Natal forms 
the most eligible base, as an advance by the Cape Rail- 
ways would involve much longer distances and a violation 
of the neutrality or supposed neutrality of the Free State, 
which would strengthen the hands of that party in the 
Free State which will wish to join openly with the 
Transvaal. 

I shall assume that the regular Army Corps organization 
is quite unsuited to the purpose, and that a specially-con- 
stituted force would be arranged for instead of a normal 
Army Corps. A_ powerful force of Artillery is highly 
desirable. If 10 Batteries be sent they will upset the Boer 
tactics more than anything. The whole terrain of the 
Transvaal is open, accessible, and generally favourable to 
their action. Their powerful shells will rain thickly among 
the stony kopjes behind which the Boers are sure to take 
up their position, and will quickly stampede their horses 
which will be massed somewhere in rear not far away. 
This will usually be the certain prelude to a hasty flight of 
the owners in search of their horses, as nine Boers out of 
ten will stick to their mounts, and go after them forthwith 
if they levant. About 10,000 Infantry provided with a 
liberal supply of machine guns would be required with two 
field companies of Engineers and two railway companies. 
The whole of the rest of the force say 20,000 men might 
be mounted. They would consist of as many Colonial 
Mounted Volunteers and irregular levies (similar to those 
successfully employed by the Chartered Company against 
Lobengula and in Sir C. Warren’s expedition) as may be 
readily available, supplemented by a strong force of Indian 
Cavalry, with the balance made up by Cavalry and all the 
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mounted infantry available from home. On this mixed 
force of 20,000 mounted men and the Artillery the main 
brunt of all the fighting would fall. the Infantry being 
chiefly employed, at all events after the first fight, to secure 
the railway as the line of communication. 

Against a well organised and well commanded force on 
such a scale as this the Boers would have no chance. No 
doubt we have found to our cost that a small force of Boers 
in their own country, and fighting under their own chosen 
tactical conditions, is a match and often more than a match 
for a corresponding force of our regular Troops. But as 
the scale of the operations increases the advantage of the 
properly organised and disciplined force increases also in 
a steadily accelerating ratio. A thousand Boers may beat 
a thousand Englishmen, but 30,000 or 40,000 of them will 
have no chance whatever against 30,000 of our men. 
They would be simply a huge, badly organised, un- 
disciplined and unmanageable mob, which would probably 
be thrown into dire and hopeless confusion by our Artillery 
alone, without any question of close fighting. 

But, it will be said, the Boers will not be so foolish as 
to play our game by making a great fight on any such 
scale. They will be advised by able and experienced 
German officers who know better. They will avoid com- 
mitting themselves to any general action and take to 
partisan and guerilla warfare organised on a great scale 
against our long line of communications, and with the 
advantage of their perfect local knowledge of the ground 
and great mobility as mounted forces. 

Very likely they will, although the general engagement 
would suit us much better. If so the 10,000 infantry, the 
Engineers and large supply of machine guns which we 
have supposed will come well into play. The railway 
must be repaired and set in order as we proceed by a 
strong force of railway Engineers supported by large parties 
of workmen from the Natal and Cape Railways. The 
infantry would then be left in detached parties every few 
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miles along the line to guard it. They would live in 
defensible blockhouses armed with machine guns and 
arranged to sweep the line each way. With these arrange- 
ments the British force would secure its footing on the 
railway line as it proceeded and presently, if the Boers still 
decline large scale fighting, occupy Johannesberg and 
Pretoria. We should then command the Netherland 
Railway and all the leading roads for many miles round 
these capital towns, with well secured trains of supplies 
coming up by rail from Natal. 

The Boer leaders would be in this position that they 
would be driven either to fight on the large scale before 
we reach Pretoria which is precisely what we most want, 
or they would see their men melt away by driblets and 
return to their farms. For their forces, consisting of all the 
active men of the nation could only be kept in the field for 
a very moderate and limited time. Neither would their 
commissariat hold out for any lengthy operations. They 
must either fight or give in, and no doubt they would fight. 

The whole affair from first to last if judiciously managed 
would be, as I think, a much simpler and easier matter 
than probably most people imagine, owing again to the 
overwhelming advantage of a properly organised and dis- 
ciplined force in large scale operations. It is very unlikely 
that there would be any very considerable amount of blood- 
shed. The Boers might perhaps lose 500 or 1,000 men in 
the first fight on the large scale and then the whole thing 
would be practically settled. 

President Kruger is very welcome to the support of the 
few hundred Germans whom he has invited into his 
country, as also to the large supplies of guns, rifles and 
ammunition which he is now getting together. Similarly 
for his new forts. These various items will make no 
practical difference in the net result, although they may 
give us a small amount of extra trouble.* 


* The last item is 10,000 more Martinis which he has just ordered, 
according to the newspapers, from a firm in Bond Street. 
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9. 

Let me now summarise very briefly the conclusions at 
which we have arrived. 

It has been argued that our Government should take a 
firm stand on the principle of equal justice to Dutch and 
English throughout S. Africa. The freedom and civil 
equality which we have all along conceded to Dutchmen 
in our Cape Colonies should be conceded also to English- 
men and to all other whites in the Transvaal. If President 
Kruger’s Dutch Government will not do this we should 
put it down and replace it by an English Government of 
our own, with the distinct understanding and pledge that 
that Government will forthwith concede all those civil 
rights to the Boers which they are now denying to the 
Uitlanders. Then, when once the principle of civil equality 
has been established throughout South Africa, the way will 
be cleared for federation. A South African Dominion 
should be established forthwith under the British flag. 
The various railways should be pooled, and a fair arrange- 
ment come to for division of profits among them, whereby 
the very important railway question will be settled satisfac- 
torily. An Imperial) Higk* Coramissioner, ‘unconnected 
with the Cape Cotvny; stovld be established in a central 
locality in the interior co watch over tine ‘native question, 
and see that all natives throughout South Africa are ruled 
justly, humanely, and firmly. This question is most im- 
portant ; indeed its importance alone is sufficient to justify 
an armed interference in Transvaal affairs now, in order to 
secure the future of South Africa from native dangers. 

Moreover, apart from this, so long as the High Com- 
missioner is also Governor of the Cape Colony, so long it 
will be inevitable, unless a frequently recurring administra- 
tive deadlock is to be courted, that the policy of the High 
Commissioner and of the Government at Home should be 
harmonized with, and depend largely upon, the programme 
of the Cape Parliament. Now the interests of the Cape 
Colony are in conflict on important questions, with those 
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of Natal, the Transvaal and the Free State. If therefore 
the Imperial High Commissioner is to hold a just balance 
between the various South African fractions, and to com- 
mand proper respect from all of them, it is essential that 
the High Commissionership should be separated altogether 
from the Cape Colony. 

If this programme be carried out we may most reason- 
ably expect that the South African Dominion will progress 
by leaps and bounds, and in another generation it will be a 
most flourishing and important portion of the Empire. 

But if our statesmen now shrink from such a programme 
on account of the possibility of a little bloodshedding with 
a stubborn, ignorant, and arrogant minority of Boers in 
the Transvaal, they will run a most serious risk of losing 
South Africa altogether for the Empire. They will disgust 
their own most loyal supporters in these Colonies, and 
encourage a Continentally-aided separationist party in the 
Transvaal, whose efforts, if successful, will lose South 
Africa for us, and even if ultimately unsuccessful, will very 
gravely retard its due and proper progress for a generation 
to come, while creating meanwhile the most serious risks 
from a diverse and’ badly.conducted policy in dealing with 
the natives. é 











BRITISH RULE IN CEYLON. 


By Tuomas Berwick, 
Retired District Judge of Colombo. 


A PAPER recently read before the Royal Colonial Institute 
by Mr. Clarence, lately a Puisne Judge in Ceylon, on a 
Century of British Rule in that Island, is of a nature to 
excite considerable surprise and misgiving in the minds of 
many who have hitherto rested in the belief that if there 
be one point more than another, next to our free institutions 
at home, for which we might justly claim pre-eminence over 
other nations, it is the manner in which our government 
has been exercised abroad in the interests of the native 
races that have come under our dominion, and the impar- 
tiality which characterises, or is supposed to characterise 
its measures for the prosperity of Native-born and British- 
born subjects alike. This belief must be rudely shaken if 
we are to accept some of Mr. Clarence’s statements with 
the interpretation that may, not unreasonably, be put on 
them; and even without that interpretation they are 
sufficiently serious. With gentle purpose, he may have 
abstained from saying in direct and express words that the 
interests of the natives of the country have been subor- 
dinated to those of the British planter and merchant; but 
bearing in mind that the terms ‘commercial and planting 
interests” have come to be commonly employed in Ceylon 
in the sense of indicating the special interests of the latter, 
and that he himself employs them elsewhere in this sense, 
such does seem to be the underlying drift of the sentences 
in which he sums up the results of a century of English 
government in the words: ‘the truth is that our rule has 
been less successful in promoting the welfare of the natives 
than in the realms of commerce”; and ‘‘its commercial and 
planting successes have overshadowed the needs of the 
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people.” Seeking to put the most favourable construction 
on his meaning, the first sentence quoted might, if it stood 
alone, be read as intending simply to signify that our 
general administration has resulted in a more marked 
measure of success in the way of benefiting the British 
planter and merchant than in promoting the welfare of the 
natives :—a matter of opinion on which British Capital, if 
it had a voice, would probably give a very decided and 
different utterance. But it is very difficult to find any 
meaning at all in the immediately succeeding sentence if 
it be not meant to imply, at the least, that the needs and 
prosperity of the people of the country have been less 
considered in the measures of Government than the in- 
terests of the British planter and merchant, and been 
allowed to suffer while these were advanced :—that those 
were left in the shade while these basked in the sunshine 
of Government favour. 

The real truth is that in the realms of commerce, 
agriculture, public works,—in fact in all that concerns the 
creation of wealth, it is impossible to say or insinuate, with 
a shadow of justice, that, under British rule, the interests 
of the natives have ever been subordinated to, or have 
received less anxious consideration than those of Europeans, 
either by the Legislature or the Executive Government ; 
or that, in the result of that rule, the native races have not 
prospered as rapidly, and far more continuously, than the 
European. It has been neither the fault nor the merit of 
our administration if British capital and British energy 
have been able to obtain, in particular pursuits which have 
known immense vicissitudes, successes which there was 
neither Sinhalese capital nor enterprise to accomplish to 
the same extent. In point of fact, the spread of wealth 
and increase of material prosperity among the natives— 
mainly in consequence of the presence of a handful of 
British planters—has been enormous, and the evidences of 
these strike with astonishment any one who travels now 
along the principal arteries of communication and compares 
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what he sees with his recollection of his first drive from 
Galle to Colombo less than 50 years ago. I know of no 
country in Europe which can match such a development so 
patent to the eye. 

But as wealth is not the only factor in a nation’s happi- 
ness and welfare, there would have been less ground for 
criticism if Mr. Clarence, instead of accentuating the 
imagined greater benefits of our rule to English than to 
Native interests, had said that the successes of our ad- 
ministration are more apparent in what more directly 
concerns the creation and spread of wealth among the 
people and thetr material prosperity, than in some other 
matters which deeply affect their vital welfare; or even 
that an undue preponderance of attention had been given 
to the former over the latter. While we survey with satis- 
faction the enormous amount of benefit to the natives, in 
the respects specified, which has resulted—and was in- 
tended to result—from the encouragement accorded to the 
employment of British capital and the facilitating of traffic 
within and without the Island, it is plainly due at the same 
time to measure up the successes and shortcomings of our 
administration in other matters: such as the sufficiency 
and efficiency of our efforts to control the evils which grow 
up and spread as wealth grows and spreads ;—the effects 
of attempts to forcibly alter in a day ancient customs inter- 
woven with the rights of property and inheritance, and the 
moral standards of thousands of years of a civilisation 
older than our own, framed on different lines, and needing 
different social safeguards for the common weal ;—the 
effect on the security of titles to land and business trans- 
actions of judicial foistings on the country of patches of law 
and methods of procedure taken from the complex and 
confused web of English jurisprudence, and which it has 
been found cannot be made to piece in with the rest of the 
law by which the rights and devolution of property are 
regulated :—the injustice that has been done, the confusion 
that has been caused, and the uncertainty as to rights and 
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remedies which has arisen, as the consequences of sending 
out English Judges to administer law based on a system of 
jurisprudence of which they were profoundly ignorant, and 
which their sturdy Anglo-Saxon prejudices made them 
proportionately indisposed to appreciate, although it does 
happen to be that which, with diversity in details but com- 
munity of principles, prevails in almost every Christian 
country of Europe, including a very considerable part of 
the United Kingdom itself, to say nothing of countries 
and British Colonies in other quarters of the globe* :— 
and still confining ourselves to the quasi-judicial region of 
administration, and only to mention one more of the many 
subjects that concern the health of the body politic, but one 
which is of appalling significance in Ceylon, — what has 
been done, or left undone, or misdone, in the way of at- 
tempting to diminish the amount of grave crime and private 
bloodshed which give that fair Eden of the East a dark 
and sad pre-eminence over every other of the Queen’s 
dominions. If such an enquiry were made, it might indeed 
transpire that English rule was open to criticism in some 
matters of even greater moment than measures conducing 
to enable the sons of peasants and pedlars to sport patent 
leather shoes and substitute English beer and groceries 
for the simpler and healthier fare of their fathers, and to 
transform new luxuries into new necessities of existence. 

* The author of the paper under review has permitted himself to lapse 
into the unqualified statement that the Roman-Dutch Law has been “long 
since abolished in the Netherlands,’—one which is at the best more 
technically than essentially accurate. It ignores the facts that both the 
common law of the United Provinces and the general law of France had a 
common foundation and were largely permeated by the very same principles 
of the later Civil Law, and that this basis and these principles remain. It 
would have been quite as true to say of the Code Napoleon that it had 
abolished the law of France as that it abolished the former law of Holland. 
The learned Judge is as well aware as any one that the unification of 
divergencies of custom in contiguous provinces or States, and codification 
are very different things from the total abolition of the law of a country, 
and leaves its foundation and principles unchanged in fact, whatever words 


indicative of repeal may chance to be employed in the necessary act of 
legislation. 
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But thus merely to contrast the results of our rule in the 
dissemination of wealth and material prosperity among the 
natives with what has attended it in other matters concerning 
their welfare ; and to point out certain fields in which we 
have been less successful, or have acted unwisely, is a very 
different thing from setting in strong and false contrast its 
special benefits to Europeans against its general benefits to 
the people of the country ; and very different from saying. 
as Mr. Clarence has in effect said, that the interests of the 
British planter have been suffered to overshadow those of 
the natives :—language which is liable to be construed as 
implying—and which indeed seems naturally to involve—an 
innuendo of partiality that is utterly unjustifiable. And the 
assertion contained in the words “ but the truth is that our 
rule has been less successful in promoting the welfare of the 
natives than in the realms of commerce,”—interpret it as 
we like—is one which there is no possible means of trans- 
ferring from the region of surmise to that of accurate know- 
ledye and admeasurement. If therefore it was intended to 
express, in a euphemistic way, his own opinion that our 
rule has not been in the main a very successful one in its 
relation to the natives—and his general pessimistic strain 
would almost lead to the inference that it had been rather 
a curse than a benefit to the Sinhalese—then, without 
indulging in any of those ‘‘cheap phrases about the bless- 
ings of British civilisation’ which he deprecates immediately 
before telling us, after only a comma and a “ but,” what 
“ the truth is,” I can only say, with the weight due to nearly 
40 years’ intimate association in both public and private 
life with all ranks and classes of the natives, in the cama- 
raderie of the snipe field, the social intercourse of the 
bungalow, the confidences of both the lawyer’s chamber 
and of private friendship, as well as in the thousand rela- 
tions of official and judicial duty—with men who were 
already men when the British took Colombo, and many 
more who were in the prime of life when we annexed the 
Kandyan Provinces, and with their sons, down to a very 
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few years ago :—with that right to speak with authority | 
can say that Mr. Clarence’s opinion (if such it be) is not 
shared by the natives themselves ; that they consider our 
rule to be such a “blessing” that they would not exchange 
it for their own or any other rule ; and that their loyalty is 
not a phrase but a feeling begotten of traditions of a grinding 
past, and of a confidence which is based on their experience 
of our administration, its equity, its unselfishness, and its 
aims, and of the benefits which they do enjoy under it, even 
if these be not as complete as we desire them to be, and 
may leave much for us still to do, and to do with their own 
help. 

It sometimes happens that an unfortunate phrase, not 
plain in itself, or rendered ambiguous by its collocation in 
the context, conveys an impression very different from what 
was in the speaker’s intention. Possibly the author of the 
paper does not entertain and did not mean to express what 
I have taken exception to, and what his expressions do 
seem to suggest ; and in that case regret is due for uncon- 
scious injustice done to him. All who have knowledge of 
and affection for the Colony dealt with—though they may 
not agree with everything that paper contains in matters of 
opinion or fact-—will recognise not only its ability, but a 
good work done which may be expected to reap a good 
result, if it receives the attention it deserves from those 
who, in various degrees, are concerned in the active work 
of promoting the continued success of British rule in Ceylon 
to all the multifarious races that inhabit it. But it is not 
the less to be deprecated that an address to such a body as 
the Colonial Institute should, without just cause, furnish a 
powerful argument to those who are all too ready to decry 
the advantages of our Empire, and the justice of our dealings 
in the government of our Eastern subjects. 
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L “UTMOST INDIAN ISLE—TAPROBANE.’ 
r 

By A. W. TockeE. 


5 THE history of Ceylon commences several centuries before the birth of 
Christ. In the ancient Buddhist monastery at Anuradhapura, priestly 
chroniclers, each in turn taking up the task where their predecessors had 
laid it down, forged new links to the chain of historical events ; so that 


} the Sinhalese, unlike most of the peoples of India, possess a history, com- 
pact and concise, stretching far back into the dim past. 
| The Island of Ceylon was known to ancient Greek and Latin geographers 


as Taprobane,—a word derived from its oldest name, Tamraparni. Sir 
Emerson Tennent thus describes the opinion which the ancients had of 
Ceylon :—“ The Brahmans designated it by the epithet Lanka, ‘the re- 
splendent’ and in their dreamy rhapsodies extolled it as the region of 
mystery and sublimity ; the Buddhist poets gracefully apostrophised it as 
‘a pearl upon the brow of India’; the Chinese knew it as ‘island of 
jewels’ ; the Greeks as ‘the land of the hyacinth and the ruby’; the 
Mahometans, in the intensity of their delight, assigned it to the exiled 
parents of mankind, as a new elysium to console them for the loss of 
Paradise ; and the early navigators of Europe, as they returned home 
dazzled with its gems and laden with its costly spices, propagated the 
fable that far to seaward the very breeze that blew from it was redolent 
of perfume.” 

No less eloquent is the modern traveller in his praises though the axe 
of the planter has shorn many a hillside and ravine of its verdant forests 
and detracted not a little from the beauty of the scenery. 

The ancient history of Ceylon is extremely interesting, for superstition 
and fable have imparted much colour to the grey background of facts. We 
are told that the island was originally inhabited by demons and snakes and 
that these curious aborigines were conquered, in 543 B.c., by Wigaya, a 
prince from Northern India, whose nephew founded Anuradhapura the first 
capital of Ceylon. Wigaya is regarded as the founder of the Sinhalese race. 
In the third century B.c., the descendants of Wigaya and his followers 
were converted to Buddhism by Mahindo, a zealous missionary from the 
valley of the Ganges. The ruins of the ancient capital of Anuradhapura 
are to be seen at the present day, through the thick creepers and dense 
jungle undergrowth. A huge Bo-tree spreads its arms in mute and 
pathetic protection over the crumbling pillars and fallen stone idols of the 
old Buddhist temple. This tree is said to have grown from a sprig of the 
sacred B6é brought over from India and planted by Mahindo more than 
2,000 years ago. Owing to repeated invasions by the hostile Malabar 
princes from the continent the Sinhalese capital was moved in A.D. 800 
from Anuradhapura to Polonnaruwa, a rocky and impregnable site. Under 
the great king Prakrama Bahu and his successor, Nisanka Malla, the 
capital of Polonnaruwa flourished exceedingly. But the invader came 
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again,—this time from the Dekkan,—and drove the Sinhalese monarch 
to found a new capital at Yapahu. Kandy was the last Sinhalese capital, 
Raja Singha, the last of the Kandyan Kings, being driven thence by the 
English, in 1815 A.p., and banished to India. 

In 1522 A.D., says the Sinhalese Chronicle,—“ It came to pass that in 
the month of April a ship from Portugal arrived in Colombo ; and infor- 
mation was brought to the King that there was in the harbour a race of 
very white and beautiful people, who wear boots and hats of iron, and 
never stop in one place. They eat a sort of white stone and drink blood : 
and they have guns with a noise louder than thunder, and a ball shot from 
one of them after traversing a league will break up a castle of marble.” 

This arrival of the white man marks a new epoch in the history of 
Ceylon, with which the modern history of the island may be said to 
commence. 

The Portuguese were bad colonists. Their Colonial policy was an utter 
failure. They increased dissension and strife among the inhabitants ot 
a country who were already at each other’s throats. Conversion by force 
proved here, as it has done elsewhere, the signal for rebellion ; and where 
it did not have this effect it brought about something even worse,—a 
nominal acceptance of Christianity, which served as a cloak to hide many 
a dark act of treachery. All that the Portuguese left behind them when 
they evacuated the island in 1658, was a record of bigotry and mis- 
management and a corrupt paéois of their language which is spoken at the 
present day by their descendants and certain of the Dutch burghers. The 
Dutch who came after the Portuguese gained a safe footing on the maritime 
borders of the island, but failed to establish any hold upon the interior. 
They proved far better colonists than the Portuguese. Their policy was 
as peaceful and well advised as that of their predecessors had been war- 
like and foolish. Its leading principle was trade. So long as they could 
fill their homeward bound ships with bales of cinnamon and spices they 
cared little for aught else. Strong fortresses, some of which are standing 
at the present day in a wonderful state of preservation, guarded Dutch 
interests along the coast; but up country the Kandyan Kings ruled or 
misruled unmolested, their subjects carrying on a trade in elephants, gems 
and spices with their white neighbours whom they cheated, insulted and 
murdered whenever the opportunity offered. 

This was the policy of the Dutch,—-a weak commercial policy which 
enervated the community and destroyed the sinews of power and Govern- 
ment. In such a condition the English found them. The circumstances 
which led to the Dutch being attacked and ousted by the English belong 
to the European politics of that day. In February, 1796, the Dutch 
finally capitulated, and the British flag floated over the ramparts of 
Colombo. 

But it was not till 1815 that the last Kandyan King was dethroned and 
banished and the whole Island declared a possession of England. 

From 1815, the march of affairs has been ever forward. British pluck 
and foresight gained ground and dominion where the Dutch had stagnated 
and the Portuguese had withered and died. 
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Ceylon has from the first been ruled by governors appointed by the 
Home Government. The first of these, to whom Ceylon still looks with 
admiration and gratitude, was Sir Edward Barnes, who established the great 
road system in the island,—the arteries by which civilizing influences were 
carried to the remote inland jungle-villages,—started the coffee plantations 
on the hills,—and introduced that stalwart element into Ceylon society 
and life,—the English planter. The coffee industry gave the first great 
impulse to Ceylon trade and in its halcyon days was a source of consider- 
able wealth. But the short reign of King Coffee came to a sudden and 
disastrous end. <A fungoid pest known as leaf-disease (Hemileia vastatrix) 
visited the plantations like a plague of Egypt: whole estates were gradually 
destroyed and the coffee planter awoke and found himself ruined. But 
just as the strength of the chain is proved when the greatest strain is put 
upon it, so the strength of the Englishman’s character shows itself in his hour 
of darkness. The coffee planter crushed and fallen did not succumb but 
rose again as the tea planter. To show with what energy and strength he 
set to work in his new venture I give the following few statistics: In 1873, 
only 23 pounds of tea were exported from the island ; in 1885, 4,372,722 
pounds of tea were exported valued at Rupees 2,842,269 and in 1894, 
85,376,322 pounds were exported valued at Rupees 32,314,259. 

Ceylon is a veritable paradise for tea. Situated in the direct path of 
the two monsoons there is hardly a month in the year when rain does not 
fall in some part of the island—there is no dry season in Ceylon as in 
India. Here then we have the condition most essential for luxurious leaf 
crops. Referring to tables of rainfall and the meteorological returns 
we see how well distributed is the rain throughout the year ; this, with 
Nerennial sunshine, makes Ceylon a veritable garden too of fruits and 
flowers. . 

Standing on the deck of an ocean steamer as she rounds the break- 
water and enters Colombo harbour, on a fine day, the eye looks on a 
panorama of wonderful beauty. A zone of feathery cocoanut palms clasps 
the shore and the blue sea waves lap the green carpet of the land, the 
long out-riggered canoes of the Sinhalese fishermen lie stranded on the 
shore or skim the shallow sea, their red-brown sails full-bellied by the 
breeze. If you are at the right time of the year, you see patches of flaring 
red among the green heads of the palms; you think they are houses on 
fire in the distance but you are mistaken, these red patches are the flowers 
of the flamboyante trees (Potnciana regia). ‘There is a background of blue 
hills to this picture, and you notice a peak rising high above the rest, a sharp 
point against the clear sky,—this is Adam’s Peak, the sacred mountain 
of the Buddhists, which bears on its rocky summit the impress of a huge 
human foot believed by Buddhists to be the print of Buddha’s foot. 

But come with me to Trincomalie the Eastern port of Ceylon and I 
will show you a grander sight than this. I have seen Naples Bay and 
Trincomalie’s harbour and I unhesitatingly give the palm of beauty to the 
latter. No description of mine could be an adequate word-painting of 
the soft mystic dreamy beauty of the natural harbour of Trincomalie with 
its little wooded islands that look as though they might be the homes of 
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elves and fairies. What is so wonderful here is the meeting of the green 
and the blue: no rim of yellow sand or black rocks separates the two, 
but the branches of the trees bend down and almost kiss the sea and the 
grass covered land joins hands with the waves. 

I have said that Ceylon is a paradise for tea. In the South-Western 
part of the island from Colombo to Galle and a little beyond Galle right 
up to the farthest range of Eastern hills, we have a few million acres of 
good soil for tea and the necessary heat and moisture. The question is 
not where will tea grow in Ceylon but where will it not grow. We have 
tea growing within the range of the sea breezes at an altitude of from 200 
to 300 feet above sea level and yielding some of the finest crops; and 
delicate delicious tea produced on the highest mountains from 6,000 to 
7,000 feet above the sea. The area under cultivation at present is 265,000 
acres and in a few years we may hope to see over 300,000 acres planted 
with the precious shrub. Nor is tea the only product. Immense quantities 
of cocoanuts are gathered yearly, 700,000,000 nuts a year being an average 
crop. Cardamoms, cinchona bark, cocoa and cinnamon and the revived 
industry of coffee, complete’ he list of this wonderful little island’s principal 
exported productions. Of the spices of Ceylon we’ve heard a great deal. 
The popular story that the scent of the cinnamon was wafted on the breeze 
to the delighted ship’s passengers when still several miles from land, pro- 
bably had its origin in the fact that the sailors to keep up old traditions 
were wont to sprinkle the rails of the ship with concentrated oil of cinnamon. 

Along the coast of Ceylon the temperature is high but very equable. 
On the hills, the highest of which rises to an altitude of over 8,000 feet 
above the sea, the temperature is much lower, but the climate is unmarked 
by seasons. Most English flowers and fruits thrive here, but the general 
aspect of the scenery is distinctly tropical. 

The climate is dominated by two monsoons--the N.E. and the S.W.— 
each of which brings abundant showers of rain. ‘The yearly rainfall of the 
South-Western portion of the Island is nowhere less than 75 inches, while 
as much as 250 inches have been registered on the hills. 

The Northern part of Ceylon is much drier, the annual rainfall there 
being sometimes as low as 30 inches. 

Turning to examine the fora of Ceylon the point that strikes our atten- 
tion is the unusually large proportion of endemic species ; there are, in 
Ceylon, some 8co plants which are found nowhere else in the world. 
But the great bulk of the ora is identical with that of the Southern part 
of India, while some species not seen in India, but belonging to the Malay 
Archipelago, are found flourishing in the South-Western districts. Ceylon 
at one time was probably, except in sandy and barren tracts near the 


coast, entirely covered with forest. But cultivation, commencing doubt- 
less at a very early date, has caused large tracts to be cleared. A big 
stretch of unbroken forest still covers the northern country. Here at 
night the chee‘ah wanders in search of spotted deer, and flying foxes, 
vampires and painted bats flit among the trees ; beautiful samédars (elk) roam 
the moonlit glades, and the elephant, king of the forest, crashes through 
the jungle, pulling down or tearing up everything that stands in his way. 
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You may be out some night lying in wait for deer or wild boar, when, on a 
sudden, the death-like stillness of the hour is broken by fearful and un- 
earthly cries. These sounds are not, as one might fancy, the cries of a 
tortured woman or of a lost soul in agony, but only the night-calls of an 
owl, the mysterious devil-bird, whose exact identity has not yet been quite 
cleared up. In the daytime, the sweet note of the golden oriole, flung 
into the sky from the topmost bough of some lofty tree, is taken up by the 
blackbird and long-tailed jungle robin,—both famous Ceylon songsters. 
There are monkeys of numerous species—four peculiar to Ceylon—swing- 
ing from the trees grinning and chattering. Here you notice the remark- 
able flying squirrel and the jerboa or jumping rat. You see what looks 
to you like a long piece of white cotton darting through the trees: you 
follow its movements with curious eyes till you discover that this snowy 
filament is the tail of a bird, the beautiful white - tailed fly-catcher. 
Gigantic herons, Marabou storks, scarlet flamingos, snake-birds, pelicans, 
terns, gorgeous mountain-jays, horn-bills, barbets, and numerous other 
birds which space does not permit my detailing, are also to be seen in 
these forests. There are over 360 species of birds in this small area,— 
45 of which are peculiar to Ceylon. 

You must be careful of the snakes in the jungle. The cobra (Vaca 
tripudians) is ever ready to dart his deadly fang ; and beware of the smaller 
though equally fatal Bungarus ceruleus. The tic-polonga and his brother 
in mischief, the green fo/onga, are very common and dangerous, though 
their bites are a shade less deadly than those of the cobra and Bungarus. 

Though the fauna of Ceylon is neither impressive on account of its 
numbers nor remarkable for its beauty, yet to the scientist it is of vast interest, 
because a very large proportion of the species are peculiar to the island. 
Especially interesting are the lower orders of animal life. The forests 
teem with myriads of insects, including scorpions, centipedes, beetles, 
butterflies, tarantulas and multitudes of curious spiders, leaf-insects, with 
the quaint “praying mantis,” the deafening cicada or “knife grinder,” 
dragon-flies and black slimy Indian leeches. 

The population of Ceylon in 1891 was 3,007,789. The bulk of the in- 
habitants are Sinhalese, who number over 2,000,000 ; for the rest we have 
Europeans about 4,000, descendants of Europeans over 21,000, Tamils, 
Malays, Moormen, Parsees, Afghans, Arabs and a few Veddahs. <A word 
with reference to the Veddahs, who are an insignificant element of the 
population but one of considerable ethnological interest. The Veddahs 
(hunters) are supposed by some to represent the aboriginal pre-Aryan 
population of Ceylon corresponding to some of the Mountain tribes of 
India who long ages ago, when Ceylon was connected with India by the 
now submerged isthmus of sand called Adam’s bridge, wandered down 
from the hills of India and made their home in the land of gems. No 
absolute distinction of race has been established between the Sinhalese and 
the Veddahs, probably because no one has been able to thoroughly investi- 
gate the matter. All that is known is that the genuine Rock Veddahs, 
who live in caves and hunt with bows and arrows, are in a much lower 
state of civilization than the Sinhalese. 
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The Sinhalese are an Aryan race. Their language is closely akin to 
Sanskrit ; that is, it is one of that group of Indo-Aryan Languages of 
which Sanskrit is the literary type. Pali, being the sacred language of the 
Buddhists, has influenced Sinhalese to such an extent that it has been 
mistaken for a derivative of that language. A Dravidian origin was once 
claimed for Sinhalese ; but this idea is now scouted, though Tamil, the lead- 
ing branch of the Dravidian family of languages, has greatly influenced 
Sinhalese, especially during the latter three or four centuries. Tamil is 
spoken by the Tamils and Moormen. Among the descendants of the 
Portuguese and Dutch a corrupt patois of Portuguese still exists, though 
strangely enough Dutch has practically ceased to be spoken. 
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THE YIH-KING OR “CHINESE DIVINATION.” 


By THE Ricut Rev. MonsEIGNEUR Pror. C. pE HARLEz. 


WE publish in this issue the last part of Prof. C. de Harlez’ important 
version of the Yih-King, that strange, and yet most sagacious, magnum 
opus of Chinese Divination applied to practical life and morals. We trust 
that the renowned Chinese Academy of Han-lin will not fail to utilize, if not 
to encourage, the praiseworthy efforts of so eminent an European Sino- 
logist as Monseigneur de Harlez, although we are told that the same dis- 
regard for European Science, which has cost the Chinese Empire so dearly 
in Military matters, extends also to European Scholars of Chinese, who 
should be the natural link between the Far East and the West, to the 
material and intellectual advantage of both. Without, however, fore- 
stalling the work of Prof. de Harlez in its entirety,—which is published 
separately by the Oriental University Institute,—we have already pro- 
duced some of its Chapters in this Review, and we now conclude our 
instalments by some wise auguries for “females about to marry,” “a wild 
goose step,” “getting one’s sister married,” “coy consents,” “ups and 
downs of human life,” “treatment of strangers,” ‘‘too much law,” and 
other matters that give a greater insight into Chinese thought and life, in 
spite of their quaint phraseology, than many of the popular volumes on China 
put together. In the words of the last ‘ Kua,” we congratulate Prof. de 
Harlez on his Yih-King by saying that “All this deals with an accom- 
plished success.” —£d, 


Kua LD, > Gea, 20007: 


I.—TZsién : 1. Advance, progress, gradually, step by step; 2. To marry, 
to return to one’s parents for a visit (as is usual for women). 

1st TExt.—To marry is a fortunate thing for a female. 

Com. 1.—‘“*To advance” means also to obtain a dignity, to acquire 
merits. If one acts with justice and uprightness, he will be able to govern 
his State perfectly and to cause justice to reign in it.—The dignity of a 
great man requires that he should observe the [just] mean.—If one remains 
firm in his virtue, and shows himself affable and docile, he will exhaust 
neither his powers nor his action. (A means of preserving his advancement 
and greatness.) 

2d Trext.—1. The wild geese go step by step when approaching the 
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bank.*—A circumspect young man will have no need of regretting what 
may be said [of him]. 

2. These geese go step by step towards the rocks on which they will eat 
and drink ; joyful and content [by their continued prudence] they are there 
quite safe.—They have not there only a vain satisfaction.t Com. II. 

3. These geese go step by step towards a hillock on dry land [where 
they find nothing].{ Like a husband who departs on an expedition, from 
which he never returns.—He leaves his mate for ever. Com. II. Like a 
wife who has conceived a child whom she will not be able to rear, (through 
want of the assistance of her spouse). The robbers, who are the cause of 
such evils, should be checked.—We should defend one another. Com. II. 

4. The geese go step by step towards a tree. He who reaches the bigger 
branches will be well off and able to rest there. 

5. They go towards a height,$ (which they can only reach with difficulty 
and delays).—So a wife may be childless for 3 years; but afterwards there 
will be no obstacle. She will obtain the object of her desires. Com. II. 
(It is necessary to be patient and not to despair: patience and lapse of 
time achieve more than force [can].) 

6. They advance step by step towards a height ; when they have attained 
it, they will be able to give to their wings all their [usual] beauty by ex- 
panding them.—Nothing can give trouble when one has attained his object. 
Com. II. (Patience and success.) 

Symbolism.—* Wood over a mountain ’’—represents ‘to raise one’s self, 
to advance, to hold one’s self upright.” The wise man maintains himself 
in holiness and improves the manners of the people. 


Kua LIV. ; Sa em; Avei-Met. 


I.—XKvei-Mei : To give in marriage a young sister, a young daughter. 

1st Text.—One must correct the evil, or no advantage will result. (A 
mutilated phrase. See 2d Text, § 1.) 

Com. 1.—To get a young sister married is a high duty enjoined by 
heaven and earth (on her brothers). When heaven and earth are not in 
accord, beings are not produced. To get a young daughter married is the 
beginning and the end of man, and a deed which causes joy. 

2d Trext.—1. To get a younger sister married, by giving her as a 
secondary wife (is to place her in the position of [one who is] lame, who 
can indeed walk, but badly).|| So the young girl becomes a wife, yet in an 


* The whole chapter deals with the words “ to advance step by step,” with prudence 
and patience. Each paragraph begins a strophe, as in the Shz-Azzg (Cp. II. 3-7). In 
this first sentence, the circumspection of the young man is compared to the prudent 
advance of the wild geese. 

+ The consequence of the prudent and far-seeing advance of the geese. 

}~ The geese are deceived, and so are the spouses. The last phrase, foreign to the 
question, is an interpolation. 

§ The hillock in § 3 means an uncultivated and desert place. Here there are added 
the difficulty, delay and slowness in reaching it ; but these should not make one go back. 

|| Or: Like the walk of a lame person, for walking lamely is bad. 
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inferior condition. To emend such an abuse will be an excellent thing.— 
Perfect constancy in helping others is necessary. Com. 

2. It is like a one-eyed person, who still sees, but badly (out of only one 
eye).—It will be advantageous to him to live retired and persevere in his 
virtue,* and not to fail in the rules of duty. Com. II. 

3. The young woman who is married [only] through the duty of sub- 
mission [to her guardian] is often given as a secondary wife.—Such sub- 
mission is not good. Com. II. 

4. The young woman about to be married tries to postpone the time. +— 
Being modest, she is in no haste to follow a man. Com. II. But though 
she delays her marriage, the time comes (in spite of everything).—All the 
same, the marriage will take place. Com. II. (App.) 

5. When the Emperor Ti-y gave his sister in marriage, the sleeves (of 
the robe) of the bride were less richly adorned than those of her younger 
sister.t She was like the moon when nearly full, because of her virtues of 
modesty and submission. (4//.) This was a very good augury ; and her 
noble conduct corresponded to it.—Thus she preserved her dignity with 
uprightness. Com. II. 

6. When a woman receives a basket without fruit in it,—(quite empty, 
Com.)—or when a man gets a sheep which has no blood, they derive no 
advantage thence. (Cp. Afp.)s§ 

Symbolism.— Thunder over a marsh,” constitutes this Kua. The superior 
man meditates on evil in order to secure a happy end. 


— 
we Deal 

Kua LV. > = 5 Fang. 
= = 
SSeROOTS terse 


I.—Fang: 1. Abundance, riches, numerous friends; 2. To have in 
abundance, to multiply ; 3. Greatness, raising up. 

1st TExt.—The prince who possesses greatness and abundance should 
be without disquieting desires. He is like the mid-day sun ; he illuminates 
the world. 

Com. I1.—Fang means greatness, prosperity. Movements or acts directed 
by intelligence secure it. The prince who attains it, who becomes great 
and illustrious, should be without anxious desires: he will [thus] shine in 
the world. 

The sun, after having reached the middle heaven, declines; the moon, 
after having reached the full, wanes. Heaven and earth are sometimes 
full (they abound)—sometimes empty, according to the seasons. They 
end by becoming less and ceasing to act. With much greater reason, must 
this be the case with men and spirits. 

2d Text.—r. In the meeting of friends, if the host|| is an equal, 


* [Great] advantage results from the retired life of a firmly virtuous woman. 

+ This is prescribed as a command. 

t A proof of her virtue, moderation, e¢c., ora consequence of the decree of her brother. 
(See Kua XI., 2d Text, § 5.) In marrying, she forfeited her position as a Royal Princess. 

§ Here the first part refers to marriage presents, and the second is an example which 
has no direct reference to the chief subject, as the Commentators have already noticed. 

|| Zchou=he who receives some one at his house. 
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nothing but good will follow. The return will be happy.—-If one tries to 
surpass one’s equals he will draw evil on himself. Com. II. and Com. 

2. If by multiplying the hangings (around one’s tent one makes it so 
dark) as to be able to see Sagittarius at mid-day, and if one has thus drawn 
suspicion and ill-will on himself ;* [still] if one is full of justice, let him 
show it and he will derive advantage from it. Let him show his internal 
dispositions [to be] conformable to justice. 

3. By multiplying the hangings, one may see the star Meit at mid-day ; 
but he will break his right arm.—He will not be able to do great things: 
with a broken arm he will be powerless. Com. II. 

4. By this means one may see Sagittarius. If one meets a friend of 
equal virtue, happiness will follow from this [meeting]. Com. II. 

5. To promote the arts causes joy and [deserves] to be praised. 

6. To raise one’s house high, to surround it with rich hangings, and to 
stand at its door alone and silent, without receiving anyone, and this for 
3 years t is an unhappy conduct. 

Symbolism.—“ Thunder and Lightning” make up the Kua Aang. The 
superior man decides lawsuits and causes punishments to be carried out. 

Note.—All this chapter, which is in the style of the S/z-King, relates to 
prosperity and greatness, well or ill acquired and enjoyed. Its criticisms 
are addressed to great men, to princes who listen too much to their ambition, 
love of show and ostentation of majesty, which make them unpopular, eéc. 
§ 6 refers to the Emperor Kao-tsong, who remained more than 3 years in 
his palace without speaking to anyone. In the S/i-Xing the cars of great 
persons are mentioned as surrounded with screens that [quite] conceal those 
who are inside. Several of the phrases here may have been taken from some 
narrative and may refer to some definite person, who multiplied his hangings, 
flags and tents. 


Kua LVI. ; Seeeee ; Lz. 


I.—Zu: 1. Traveller, stranger; 2. Good arrangement. 

1st Text.—The stranger has but a weak prosperity ; if he is just, he will 
end by being happy.§ 

Com. 1.—If the weak preserves his uprightness among strangers and 
remains submissive to the strong, he will enjoy stability and continue 
attached totruth. Sothe stranger, weak at first, will prosper and strengthen 
himself, if he is upright and just. 

2d Text.—1. The stranger, little and weak, is exposed to evils wherever 
he may be.—Calamities come when the will is weak and exhausted. Com. II. 

2. If the stranger settles down somewhere, accumulates goods, and 
engages faithful servants, he will prosper. 


* By trying to hide himself. 

+ A star in Sagittarius. The same idea is thrice repeated, as in the style of the S/z- 
King. 

t Meaning a long time. 

§ These may be taken as a mere set of terms for auguries ; but then the sentence would 
be extremely absurd. 
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3. If he sees his house on fire and loses his servants, his prosperity has 
been well tried.—The burning of his establishment means his ruin. By 
associating with common people he completely loses his uprightness. 

4. [Though] settled in a locality, and possessed of goods and of arms, 
yet his heart may not be at ease. (His position is not yet secure) ; he must 
still be on his guard. 

5. He aims at a pheasant: his arrow at first misses its mark and is lost. 
Finally he obtains praise and office. The prince visits him. 

6. The bird destroys its nest. The stranger at first joyful, next has 
grief: he has lost his oxen. Misery comes very easily.—Nobody pays any 
attention to his laments. Com. II. (This, too, may allude to some fact.) 

Symbolism:.—* Fire over a mountain.” So the superior man makes his 
uprightness shine in the application of penal laws, and does not allow 
differences and punishments to become perpetual. 

Vote.—This chapter depicts the position of strangers, and the prudence 
and perseverance of which they have need. Frequently they are the authors 
of their own misery. It may have been taken from some concrete case. 





Kua LVII. ; Smee 5 S17. 

I.— Swnx: 1. Sweet, condescending ; 2. To choose, to hold firmly. 

1st Trext.—Even though weakly developed, one may succeed, by sweet- 
ness and show himself truly great. 

Com. 1.—One must increase twofold in goodness when he has to insist 
on [obedience to] his orders, or to repeat them. If firmness and goodness 
observe the just mean, [all] projects will succeed. The weak should yield 
to the strong. Thus progress begins, success is attained, and one shows 
himself to be great. 

2d Text.—1. For advancing and retiring (in due time) ; Ov, for acting 
with firmness and condescension, there is need [also] of the firmness of a 
soldier (and not merely of softness).—In such perplexity, firmness must 
regulate its desires according to prudence.* Com. II. 

2. When longanimity has been pushed too far,7 it will be good to con- 
sult diviners for this purpose, and no mistake will be made.—This will 
come to pass because one has preserved the just mean. Com. II. 

3. A too hasty condescension may cause sorrow.—The force of the will 
is deadened. Com. II. A continual sweetness without [any] rigour. (4f/.) 

4. When one is without fear or sorrow, he can go to the chase to capture 
game for the threefold use, according to rule: (Sacrificial offerings, food 
for guests, and requirements of the kitchen). Com. Thus one acquires 
merits.—This refers to Si#m=meats. Com. II. 

5. In order that fortune may be prosperous, that all regret may be 
avoided, that nothing may be without advantage, that an unhappy beginning 

* See the explanation given a little further on. 
+ Literally: when the humble man has placed himself under the bench. Com. Awoh 
yu sun: when one has exceeded in submission or goodness,—when one lowers himself 


too much. Compare our own expression, To let one’s self be trampled on=se mettre 
sous les pieds de quelqu’un. 
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may attain an excellent end, it is necessary, in all changes, to think for 
three days before and three days after putting a project into execution.* 
Then all will go well.—One should in this way deliberate on acts of con- 
descension and firmness. (A//.) 

6. When goodness proceeds too far, one loses his goods and his means 
of defencet (his axe) and prosperity turns into disaster :—uprightness into 
wickedness. Com. II. 

Symbolism.—* Wind” twice repeated forms the Kua Sin. So the great 
and wise man knows how to repeat his commands, in order to bring matters 
to a good end. 

Note.—The first sentence gives the 3d sense: “to stand firmly.”” The 
fourth shows the results of firm goodness—tranquillity. The 2d and 6th 
show the consequences of too great sweetness. ‘The fifth, in the sense of 
“choosing,” inculcates the conditions [necessary] for success. 


Kua LViil.; Soe; 2. 


I.—Tii: 1. Satisfaction; 2. To rejoice. 

1st TExT.—This leads to prosperity (when one gives satisfaction to his 
subjects). 

Com. 1.—Twi means joy. When one rejoices the world, he obeys 
heaven and advances the desires of men. When one seeks, above all, to 
secure the happiness of the people, the people forget their evils; and, in- 
cited by this to undertake difficult enterprises, he disregards dangers and 
even death. He is powerfully encouraged (to fulfil his duty). 

2d Trext.—1. To establish concord, and to satisfy everyone is a source 
of prosperity.—It stifles opposition and resistance. Com. II. 

2. Sincerity and uprightness satisfy everyone and prevent sorrows :—by 
establishing confidence in one’s intentions. Com. II. 

3. A satisfaction [which is] acquired by too much labour or is forced, is a 
bad thing.—The evil consists in giving offices to the unworthy. Com. II. 

4. Trying to give joy to a troubled heart is [like] aiding a sick man to 
recover his health. It gives consolation. 

5. To confide in one who can injure [us] is very dangerous. (A//.) 

6. The attainment of satisfaction and joy (is the object of this chapter). 
Or, Condolence gives pleasure. 

Symbolism.—* Stagnant water over stagnant water.” The superior man 
responds to friendship and encourages virtue. 

Note.—This looks very much like a mere string of sentences with nothing 
but the word Zviz as a common link. 

——= 
Kua LIX.; Sa = 3 Lvdn. 


I.—Avdén: 1. Extension, exhibition; 2. Overflowing abundance ; 
3. Dispersion ; to dissipate. 


* According to the Commentary. The first four may be merely augural phrases. The 
last is Ziterally: Three days before and after the day Kang ; that is to say, at Zing and 
Kuai. 

+ Com. means of decision. 
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1st Tex1.—“ Overflowing abundance.” ‘The prince who frequents the 
temple of his ancestors will pass happily through difficulties : he will attain 
a firm prosperity. 

Com. 1.—Power will come to him undiminished. By frequenting his 
ancestral temple, he will observe the unchangeable mean. ‘Those who are 
good and condescending have a suitable place even outside their own 
houses ; and the great man causes harmony to reign. ‘The prince agrees 
with him. 

2d Trext.—1. Diéspersion. One should remedy it, (and save the State). 
If one exerts all his power* for this purpose he will succeed (in restoring 
order). Com. II. 

2. Abundance dissipates anxiety. One will obtain the object of his 
desires,—order and union. Com. II.+ 

3. If, in such a condition [of affairs], one withdraws from self,—and 
engages himself externally,—Com. II. he will not have to regret it. 

4. Zo disperse a multitude, an association which has banded itself,t like 
a hillock, is a happy thing to which a common man cannot pretend. (4/#.) 

5. To pour out (Audéx) one’s perspiration, with cries (of fear and suffering) ; 
to pour out, to distribute (the treasure) of the royal magazines, and to do 
this without regret, in order to remedy the evils of troubles and of misery 
(which are the results of doing so).§ 

6. One should pour out one’s blood to expel invaders, and for that 
purpose, to put one’s self in the van, without regret. Toshed it for driving 
off evils. Com. II. (Afp.) 

Symbolism.—* Wind blowing over water’’ forms this Kua. The ancient 
kings offered sacrifice to Shang-ti, and built temples to [their] ancestors. 


” 


Kua LX. ; SS SS; Tsieh. 


I.— Tsieh : Rule, law, measure. 

1st TEx1.—Rigorous laws cannot confer prosperity. 

Com. 1.—Laws which are too severe cannot become firm and lasting. 
Firmness and goodness should be equally divided. Severity should hold 
the just mean, or its force will be lost. [A state of] satisfaction causes 
dangers to be faced. Administration should be according to [fixed] rules, 
and be conducted with moderation and justice. When heaven and earth 
follow their laws, the four seasons continue in action. If [due] measure is 
observed in everything, the public resources will not be lost, nor the people 
injured. 

2d Text.—1. Such a one quits not the inner porch of his dwelling and 
has consequently no sorrow from it. (4ff.) (For he sees thence all that 
is done in the house and can properly rule all things therein). When one 


* Literally : the force of a horse.’ Perhaps only Huan=to aid with all one’s might— 
To use great force in order to develop, to cause to prosper. 

+ Or: In times of disorder it is prudent to retire into obscurity. (A//.) 

Plots against the State, and against order. 4/so: To disperse the small and to 
reunite the great, for governing. (Com.) 

§ Or; when the people raise cries of suffering, e¢c., they should be aided with means 
from the royal magazines, e¢c. 
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knows that there is a reason for not getting out, or only with difficulty. 
Com. II. 

2. But such a one does not pass the outer door of his house ;* he will 
derive sorrow from it (when there is a way of doing so). Not seeing, 
except in part, what passes in his house, disagreeable things may happen 
tohim. (A4.) He will miss the point at the last moment, [and fail] to 
do what is needed under the circumstances. Com. II. 

3. He who does not observe the laws will repent of it and will lament 
so bitterly that no one will (have the courage to) reproach him. 

4. Pacific laws produce prosperity and perpetuate the reign of justice. 
Com. II. 

5. To administer the laws mildly is necessary for prosperity. By so 
doing one will render himself illustrious,—because thus he fulfils his duties 
perfectly. Com. II. 

6. Harsh laws have very troublesome consequences for the prosperity 
{of the country]. The regret (caused by their violation) will die out. 
(4pp.) Their force and effect will be exhausted. Com. II. (When the 
people feel that the laws are cruel, they violate them without scruple or 
repentance.) 

Symbolism.—“ Water above a marsh.” The great and wise man regu- 
lates everything with moderation, and appreciates acts of virtue. 

NVote.—This chapter shows that [due] measure should be used both in 
guiding one’s family and in exercising authority. Above all things it 
recommends mildness and moderation and exposes the consequences of 
excessive severity, as (¢.g.) the habitual violation of the laws, e/c. 


Kua LXI. ; ; Tchong. 


1.—Tchong: 1. Just mean, virtue, uprightness, sincerity ; 2. Absence of 
egotism, fidelity ; 3. Worthy of confidence (jo). 

rst TExt.—Upright sincerity inspires confidence even in pigs and 
fishes ; it is a source of happiness ; it will enable one to go through diffi- 
culties and will lead to an assured prosperity. 

Com. 1.—The just mean and sincerity. Internal sweetness preserves the 
just mean, and gives satisfaction toeveryone. By faithful and upright con- 
descension one will improve the country ; and the confidence will extend 
to [even] pigs and fishes. One will go through difficulties as over a river 
which one passes on a huge boat made of wood. A firm [observance of 
the] mean brings advancement and makes one correspond to the views of 
heaven. 

2d Trext.—-1. Firm circumspection is fortunate; an opposite conduct 
will lead to no source of joy.—If these dispositions change. Com. II. 


* The door of the interior quarters,—the apartments for the females. 

+ “ Pigs and fishes.” The Szao-hio has an edifying story relating that a pious child 
broke the ice in the severest part of the winter to catch a fish for his mother. Twocarps, 
touched by his filial piety, came out of the hole, and of their own accord placed them- 
selves in his hand. (Book VI., § 28, of my translation). I translate in accordance with 
the Commentaries. 
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(App.) <A vigilant internal peace must be maintained, otherwise there 
is no joy. 

2. The crane calls from its hiding-place and its little ones answer with 
the same feeling.—(In the same way the sentiment of concord causes 
[one] to say): “I have a cask of excellent wine, I wish to empty it with 
you ” ;—with a desire rooted in the midst of my heart. Com. II. Con- 
cord is represented by two birds that answer each other,—two men who do 
the same. (Af/p.) 

3. If one receives a rival (an equal), sometimes one is excited (beats the 
drum), at others he is depressed,—sometimes one weeps, at others he 
laughs, (according as one has or has not reason to fear for his success ; and 
in this case, the just mean can no longer be observed).—One no longer 
maintains an attitude suited to his position. Com. II. Having lost 
Tchong, one is no longer master of himself or of his movements. 

4. The moon approaching the full (is in Zchong). (App.) A horse,* 
separating from its comrades (for being set to nobler purposes) feels no 
regret (and so observes the [just] mean).¢ (Af/.) 

5. A sincere and faithful attachment is without regret. 

6. If the red pheasant wish to raise itself to heaven, the result of such 
an attempt will be fatal.—How can it succeed? Com. II.—An instance 
of excessive ambition, which cannot but end in failure. (A//.) 

Symbolism.—* Wind above a marsh” forms the Kua Zchong foo. The 
wise man, by carefully examining judicial cases, restricts capital punish- 
ments. | 

NVote.—This chapter deals with the different virtues contained in ¢chong 
or the just mean: firm circumspection in § 1,—the spirit of concord in § 2, 
—one’s deportment during advancement in § 4,—sincere attachment in§ 5 ; 
also the contrary defects: ambition or covetousness in § 6, and trouble 
caused by meeting an enemy, in § 3. 


Kua LXIL.; 3 Stao kuoh. 





1.—Siao kuoh: 1. (Small, few) advancements,—or of small men; 2. Failure, 
defect ; 3. To advance ; to go beyond ; to leave on one side ; to trespass. 

rst TExr.—A small advancement. In the whole course of his actions, 
the small man can do little things, but nothing great. It is like the noise 
made by the flight of a bird ; it cannot become greater, but only less and 
lower ; (1st sense). 

Com. 1.—If, when advancing, the small man acts according to circum- 
stances and observes the just mean, the little matters which he deals with 
will succeed. The strong man who loses his dignity and does not observe 
the just mean can no longer, on this very account, do anything great. He 


* The example of the horse is of frequent use. The physician’s fees are called Horse- 
money ; and the teacher of the Prince is styled the Leading horse. 

+ This means one who, advancing in dignity, is thus brought nearer to the prince ; and 
also one who breaks with his equals in order to rise in rank and dignity. (Cov.) 

+ This, too, is only one more case of upright firmness. 
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is here presented under the figure of a bird flying: the noise of his flight 
cannot increase, but must diminish. The great resist, the little yield. 

2d Trext.—1. By the flight of a bird one may discover omens of evil. 

2. If one leaves to one side and passes over his grandfather, he will meet 
his grandmother : he who wishes to avoid the prince (not to go to him) 
will meet his minister.—He cannot be left aside.* Com. II. (Afp.) 

3. One must not be wanting in the necessary precautions for his safety, 
otherwise someone will be found to attack and injure him. (A//.) 

4. Without having committed any fault, having neither exceeded nor 
been wanting [in anything], yet there may supervene dangers and en- 
counters which one should dread. Let us be always on [our] guard, for 
otherwise we cannot have a continuous prosperity.—In the end, it will not 
be lasting. Com. II. 

5. Notwithstanding thick clouds, in our country rain does not come from 
the West ; (want of water, drought).t—Too elevated a position. Com. II. 
The prince shoots and hits the animals in their cave. (Want of ability, [as] 
this prince shoots only at random.)}—This shows the persons to be incap- 
able of great affairs. (Af/.) 

6. To pass by the side of someone with whom one disagrees,—to meet, 
to let pass someone inopportunely,—to miss a flying bird, are evil omens. 
—One becomes conceited, and self opinionated. Com. II. (Afp.) 

Symbolism.—This hexagram represents ‘“‘ Thunder over a mountain.” 
Kuoh means want. In his ordinary acts, the wise man fails, through in- 
sufficient watchfulness; in case of mourning, he fails with regard to 
garments ; in daily expenses, he fails with regard to economy. 

Note.—The whole refers to excess, defect, failure, and to their nature, 
frequency and consequences. 


Kua LXIII. :§ Samm; Zehi’tzé. 


1. Zchi’tzé: 1. A passage accomplished ; 2. Accomplishment, success, 
means of accomplishing; 3. To complete; an achievement of little 
advantage. 

1st TExT.—A passage accomplished, a first success ; but the success that 
follows may perhaps be little ; for trouble and danger may follow a happy 
beginning. || 


* These two proverbs mean that when one wishes, unduly, to avoid one thing which 
he fears, he will encounter another just like it, or worse ; a case of Scylla and Charybdis. 

+ A figure of one who, possessing goods and favours to distribute, does not share them 
with the people. (Zcheou- Yih, p. t. n. k.) 

+ Or: The want of generous sentiments; conduct not very honourable. These are 
proverbial phrases. 

§ The Commentaries show clearly that these last two chapters are in reality but one, 
arbitrarily divided. The ideas of ‘‘ voyages, in progress, or accomplished, or inter- 
rupted” are continually mixed up in both Kuas, the car of which the wheel has come 
off, and which cannot go on further, and the young fox hindered by the weight of his 
wet tail. So the Paraphrases, like the Zcheou- Yih. Nor can we say they are wrong. 
It is the same in § 2. 

| The Second Text develops these various ideas, [dealing with] a journey finished, a 
happy expedition, an affair happily ended ; an obstacle ; dangers: means of success and 
precautions to be taken. 
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Com. 1.—Tchi’tzé=a journey accomplished, success, progress. Little 
affairs succeed easily. One succeeds easily, when little and great, strong 
and weak are upright and just, and each in his place and position. A good 
beginning may have fatal consequences, if the wisdom [of the agents] 
becomes exhausted. Then the lucky event is impeded and trouble super- 
venes. 

2d Text.—1. A voyage accomplished like that of one who having 
finished his journey, takes up the wheels of his cart, or of a fox, which, 
while crossing a river, has wet his tail. 

2. A journey ended (interrupted), like that of a woman who, having lost 
the covering of her car,* cannot seek it, but finds it after some (/¢erally, 
seven) days.;—She acts thus, because she follows the way of wisdom. 
Com. Il. (Afp.) 

3. An accomplished expedition.—Kao-tsong? attacked the country of the 
demons and after 3 years achieved a triumph. A common prince could 
not have done it.—He had [to undergo] a good deal of trouble. Com. II. 

4. When the edges, or the fringes of a garment get wet, one must be on 
one’s guard till the end of the voyage.s—There is then room for fear. 
Com. 11. (The means of attaining an end,—precautions to be taken.) 

5. Such a neighbour on the left hand (Kast) sacrifices an ox, but he does 
not attain the merit of his neighbour on the right (West) who makes a much 
inferior sacrifice.—It is the uprightness of the intention (and not the 
material act) which leads to the attainment of happiness, [and is] the con- 
dition of success in a happy enterprise.—Great happiness is thus obtained. 
Com. I. 

6. He who, while crossing (a river), wets his head is in danger (if the 
head itself gets under water).—The position is dangerous,—one cannot 
foresee the result. Com. II.|| 

Symbolism.—“ Water over fire,” forms this Kua. The wise man, by his 
prudent foresight and apprehension, watches against dangers and remains 
in peace. 

—_ — 
Kua LXIV.; Summ; -Wet-tzé. 
= = 

I.— Wet-tzé: 1. A passage not accomplished ; a work not concluded ; 
success interrupted or endangered ;—2. Incomplete success, a matter un- 
accomplished, not brought to a good end. 

1st Text.—Success endangered, —a work unaccomplished, like a young 


* Kei-tchi pi, the covering surrounding a car, and concealing those riding in it ;— 
without it no virtuous woman may travel. Her journey is thus brought to an end till she 
finds it, and she cannot go herself, uncovered, to seek it. 

+ Or, gets another. 

+ An Emperor of the Shang dynasty, who reigned, about the year 1300, for 59 years. 
The demons in the text are the aborigines, who had remained, till then, unsubdued and 
committed depredations. 

§ Or, When, on board ship, one is obliged to use the edges of one’s garments to stop 
holes, etc. 

| This is a proverbial phrase showing the dangers and the precautions to be taken in a 
journey or in an affair. This paragraph belongs to Kua LXIV. rather than to Kua LXIII. 
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fox incurring danger in crossing a river. His hind quarters sink in the 
water owing to the weight of his tail ; he does not succeed (in escaping this 
danger).—By excessive confidence in himself, he loses the just mean. 

Com. 1.—The happy beginning does not last. Though not in their 
proper places, still the entire and broken lines are in accord.* 

2d Text.—1. The tail sinking in the water becomes a source of danger. 
—One knows not how it may end. Com. II. (Kua LXIIL, 1.) The 
consequence of imprudence and presumption. (Af/.) 

2. To remove the wheel (of one’s car) after a journey means that it has 
been accomplished, and has been successful. 

3. When everything is not yet in order (2d sense), one should correct 
the defects (of men and of things), and then one will triumph over difficulties. 
(Means of accomplishing a journey or a work.) It is a defect when each 
one is not in his own position and place. Com. II. 

4. A happy ending, leaving no sorrow, (such as that of Kao-Tsong), who 
went up, attacked and conquered the country of the demons in 3 years. 
He received his reward in the immensity of his power and territory.—The 
end is happy when the object is attained and the desire satisfied. Com. II. 
(Kua LXIIL, 3.) 

5. The accomplishment is happy and without sorrow, when the glory of 
the wise [man, z.c., his virtue] is pure and solid.—He succeeds when his 
brilliant glory spreads afar. Com. II. 

6. He who without any thought, plunges his head into wine and spirits, 
will lose uprightness and good luck. (Kua LXIIIL, 6.)—He does not 
understand moderation. Com. II. (Afp.) 

Symbolism.—‘ Water under fire” forms this Kua. The wise man employs 
the utmost circumspection and attention to distinguish men and things, 
and the positions due to them. 

Note.—All this deals with accomplished success, the means of attaining 
it and the obstacles to be overcome ; the fourth sentence gives an instance. 


* The Commentaries say: Although they are not in the right place the lines of the Kua 
correspond to each other. This, however, does not agree with the explanation given, nor 
even with the facts of the figure, in which the first line from the bottom corresponds with 
the 4th above, which is also entire. 
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CONCLUSION. 


This Kua ends the text of the Yih-king and of the two ancient Com- 
mentaries* which are interwoven with it. The editions now current also 
contain 5 Appendices difficult of comprehension, which are called the Yi 
or wings of the Yi-king. 

Of these the two last—(4th and 5th)—give only a list of the subjects 
[treated] in the Kuas and indicate the reason of the order followed in 
arranging them. ‘This fact is the best proof of my system; for it shows 
that in ancient times the headings indicated the subject treated in each 
chapter, and that the meaning given to these subjects or headings is very 
nearly that which I have adopted, that is, the sense which those words 
really have in the Chinese language. 

Here is a specimen of these two Appendices : 

“{In the first and second Kuas], we have heaven and earth, according 
to the power of which beings are produced : it is such beings that fill the 
space between heaven and earth. ‘This is why [these] two Kuas are followed 
by Zchun (the third Kua) ; for ¢-zunx means to fill up, (to obstruct). Zcehun 
(what fills space) is the beginning of beings ; and as beings, in their first 
origin are (meng) rough and imperfect, hence Zchun is followed by Jeng 
(rough, imperfect) :’—and so on. 

The second Appendix gives various explanations of Kuas I. and II., 
which accord fully with mine. Take, for instance, the explanation there 
given of Kua I., $1: ‘The dragon lying hid is without action :’-—“In 
him who has the power of a dragon and lies hid, the influence of the world 
would make no change. He does not think that he is perfect because he 
is famous. He lies withdrawn from the world, without regret.”+ 

It is evident, that there is no question here of what the first line repre- 
sents, but of what the Dragon represents, and of what may be the true 
meaning of this first sentence, considered in itself: The Dragon signifies 
the superior man. In fact, it looks as if the precise meaning was: “ The 
Dragon (the superior man), hidden from the world, and living in retirement 
is free from passion.” 

The 3d Appendix consists of comments on the formation of the six-line 
figures, and on the two cosmic elements ( Y7x and Yang), as also on each 
trigram figure separately, and its respective meaning. This is all mere play 
of fancy and has no real connexion with our text. 

The same may be said of the first part of the 1st Appendix, which deals 
with the greatness and power of the Y/ and of the Kuas,—relates fabulous 
tales regarding their origin,—and discusses cosmic principles. Formerly, 
(as I have shown on several occasions) and even in the VIth Century B.c., 


* In Professor Legge’s translation they are detached and placed at the end of the text. 
7 Cp. Prof. Legge’s Vih-King, p. 409. 
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these philosophical theories were absolutely unknown, or at any rate, they 
had not yet been introduced into the Yih-king. Such matter, therefore, 
cannot be part of the text ; and hence I have left out all this, and with so 
much the more reason that an excellent translation of them is given in 
Professor Dr. J. Legge’s book. 

In the first part, however, of this 1st Appendix, we find some very clear 
explanations of phrases in the text: and these I have given with my 
translation. All these tend to confirm my system. I need cite only two 
instances, 

1. Kua 47: “When one does not leave his courtyard, he does not 
expose himself to any blame or sorrow.” ‘This is explained by the 
Appendix :* “When disorder arises, it will be found that (ill-advised) 
speech was the stepping-stone to it.” 

2. Kua 13: “Men who are united may at first weep, but afterwards 
they will (laugh)—be joyful.” This is explained : ‘‘ The union of the hearts 
of two men has a power that seems like iron; the speech of two hearts 
that are united diffuses a perfume like the Eglantine.” 

From all this we may, therefore, deduce that in translating the Yih-king, 
we have nothing to do with what the lines of the Kuas mean, but that each 
sentence of the text has a complete meaning by itself. This is, of course, 
quite opposed to the system of M. Philastre. 

In connexion with this learned gentleman, I should give a short account 
of the Commentaries which form nine-tenths of his great book. 

These Commentaries are not earlier than the XIth Century a.p., and are 
the work of philosophers who sought out in the Yih-king, subjects for their 
ontological and moral dissertations. ‘To this end, they seized on the lines 
of the Kuas and on the relation which they had chosen to fix between 
them and the two cosmic principles, making the entire lines represent Yang 
and the broken ones Yzz. They next did their utmost to find some con- 
nexion between the lines and the sentences, in order to give some explana- 
tion of why these latter were chosen. But most of these explanations are so 
far-fetched as to be almost ridiculous. Finally to all this, they added long 
moral applications. 

Yet even in these Commentaries, there is nothing that is opposed to my 
interpretation : on the contrary, the Commentaries presuppose it. All that 
is given in the Commentaries lies outside of the matter of the Yih-king 
itself and in no way helps to explain the meaning of the sentences. Hence 
there is no reason why we should deal with them. I wish, however, to give 
a short specimen of these Commentaries to my readers, in order to complete 
what they require to know regarding the Yih-king. Turning over, at hap- 
hazard, the book of M. Philastre, I find (Tom. IL, p. 198), Kua XLIV. :— 

1st TExT.—Xez ; an adult young woman; not to use; to marry a young 
woman. 

Commentary. A negative} begins to be born. Starting from this moment 
it increases, little by little it augments and achieves greatness: this means 
the young girl growing and on the point of becoming adult. The negative 
increasing, the positive declines ; and ¢/ the young girl is strong and the lad 


* Dr. Legge’s Yih-king, p. 363. + Negativité. 
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weak, then the text warns [us] that he should not marry such a girl. In 
marrying a girl one wishes her to be sweet and obedient. The Kua Kew 
represents the negative that begins to advance, increases, little by little 
acquires force and puts itself in opposition to the positive. This is why it 
is not desirable fo choose her for a wife. 

Keu: to meet. The absolute suppression of the negative would 
form the perfect Kua Xe, with its unity of substance. That is to say, the 
Kua of the 4th morith. Certainly one meets it, and then a negative becomes 
visible and forms the Kua of the 5th month. When a thing was not 





expected and one suddenly sees it face to face, it is like an unexpected 
meeting. This is why the Kua mentions a meeting. The meeting is 
without regularity ; and, moreover, there is only one negative which meets 
five positives ; and the result is that the female garments are wanting in 
cleanness, and that energy and order are extreme. Zo ¢ake her for a mate 
will be hurtful to the positive ; and hence both the symbol and its meaning 
in divination.” 

There is scarcely need to say that this is all mere fancy, except the four 
phrases which I have Italicized ; and they prove that the text should be 
translated as I have done, and not as a part of a long, unconnected sentence, 
as M. Philastre does. 


We may conclude that all these points tend to confirm my interpretation 
against which no serious objection has yet been raised. There still remain 
for explanation the speculations, as prolix as they are nonsensical, which the 
Chinese philosophers have given us regarding the lines of the Kuas, the 
Yin and the Yang, etc. All these, however, are of a comparatively recent 
date. The ancient books contain not a sign of them ; and they are, besides, 
quite foreign to our subject. I may perhaps, later on, make them the subject 
of a special treatise. My sole object in this one has been to give the true 
meaning of the text of the Yih-king and its ancient symbolism ; and in this 
undertaking I hope I have not failed. That some divergence of views may 
arise as to the precise meaning of this or that sentence, is not to be won- 
dered at; for many of the sentences are elliptical, vague and ambiguous. 
This difficulty, however, does not weaken the system itself according to 
which I have rendered the book. I hope soon to publish in the Zumg-Pao 
of Leyden, the text itself of some chapters of the Y7A-Aing together with 
their translation ; and then,—I venture to assert—there will be no more 
room left for doubt or contention. 


THE END. 


THIRD SERIES. VOL. II. I 








QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM. 


By Pror. Dr. Epwarp Monret. 


I. HistoRY OF THE EAST AND OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. 


THE History of the Semitic East and especially that of the People and 
Religion of Israel continues, as may always be expected, to furnish matter 
for many books. 

As a work of quite a general character, we note the appearance of the 
first issues of the 2d vol. of Prof. Maspero’s ‘“‘ Ancient History of the people 
of the Classical East.” The first dealt with the “ origins” (Egypt and 
Chaldza), the second is devoted to the “first intermixture of peoples.” 
The first chapter, which is being published while we write these notes, is 
entitled : “ The first Chaldean Empire and the Hyksos in Egypt.” 

We have received four books on the History of the People and Religion 
of Israel. The first to arrive was that by Professor van Hoonacker of the 
University of Louvain,* who, in this new work, enforces and completes 
the opinions which he had already put forward in previous studies on the 
same subject. He especially maintains that the coming of Esdras and the 
reformation wrought by him regarding mixed marriages were subsequent 
to the sending of Nehemiah. His work has a very hard-hitting polemic 
character and the author devotes many pages to the discussion and refuta- 
tion of propositions put forth by Kosters,; T. André,} Ley,§ e7c. 

Dr. H. Willrich|| furnishes us with new materials for the study of a very 
interesting period of the history of Israel. The author modestly calls his 
book the ‘‘ work of a ploughboy ” (Karrnerarbeit), meaning that he leaves 
to others—to theologians,—the task of building on the ground which he 
has levelled with the materials which he has furnished. His work (which 
we intend to review later, in an article specially devoted to the study of 
religious history) deals chiefly with the historical sources of this period, 
which extends from Alexander the Great to the Maccabean rising. A 
special notice of it will give us all the more pleasure because we have 
ourselves dealt with the history of this epoch in our “ Essai sur les origines 
des partis Pharisien et Saducéen (Paris ; Fischbacher, 1883). Particularly 
does the author use his lens and dissecting knife on the doubtful 
and spurious literature of the Hékatées, Aristées, efc., as well as on 


* Nouvelles études sur la restauration juive apres l’exil de Babylone; Paris, Leroux, 
1896. 

+ Het Herstel van Israél in het perzische tijdvak ; Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1894. 

+ Le prophéte Aggée: introduction critique et commentaire; Paris, Fischbacher, 
1895. 

§ Historische Erklairung des 2ten Teils des Jesaia ; Marburg, Elwert, 1893. 

|| Juden und Griechen vor der Makkabaisshen Erhebung ; Gottingen, Vandenhoeck 


und Ruprecht 1895. 
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Josephus, Jason of Cyrene, efc.; and he thinks, generally speaking, that 
too much weight has been allowed to Jewish tradition and to the writings 
that proceeded from it. 

Dr. Sellin, Privat-Docent at Erlangen, has published the first part of a 
History of the Religion of Israel,* entitled: Relation between Jahveh 
and the Israelite people and individual, according to the ancient notion of 
Israel—a portion of Biblical Theology in which he explains, according to 
the Old Testament texts, the first religious developments of Israel. He 
writes strongly against the distinction drawn by the critics between the 
religion of the prophets and that of the people. 

M. A. Bertholet gives us a study both in religious history and in Oriental 
law, in his essay on the relations of Israelites and Jews with strangers,t 
from the most ancient times down to the birth of Christianity. He not 
only goes over the variations in Hebrew and Jewish legislation with regard 
to strangers deducing therefrom facts which prove a change of customs 
and of law, but he specially brings to light, epoch by epoch, their specialism 
and their wniversalism, that is to say, the religious notion, at times narrow, 
at times wide, which either excluded the stranger from communion with 
Jahveh, or, on the contrary, admitted him to the kingdom of heaven. 


II. HEBREW AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


A very important work on the Old Testament, which we hope in a later 
article to notice more in detail, is a Hebrew and Aramaic concordance of 
the Bibdlet due to the care of Sal. Mandelkern. It is a folio of xvi + 1532 
pages, divided into 4 parts: 1st, Hebrew concordance ; 2d, Concordance 
of all the pronouns and of the relative pronoun py ; 3d, Aramaic con- 
cordance ; and 4th, the concordance of Proper names, including the Holy 
Tetragrammaton, »}pq), with its abbreviation, =). 

M. J. Halévy has published the first volume of some critical and exegetical 
studies on the Old Testament.§ The first tome contains the history of the 
beginnings according to Genesis, i—xxv, with a translation of the text and 
commentaries on it. This very pregnant work is full of judicious remarks 
and interesting observations, and shows numerous agreements found in the 
cuneiform documents. We do not, however, understand why this learned 
Orientalist declines to admit a plurality of sources for Genesis, and persists 
in maintaining the unity, in origin and composition, of a book which 
science has, by a method of rigorous proof, demonstrated to have had 
several authors who wrote at various epochs. 

We note, in the Zeitschrift des eutschen Palestina-Vereins (vol. xix, 
fasc. 1), a monograph by Dr. Blanckenkorn on the formation and history 
of the Dead Sea (with maps and plans); and the appearance of the 
gth fasciculus of the “ Dictionary of the Bible,” by the Abbé Vigouroux. 


* Beitrage zur Israel. und jiid. Religions-geschichte ; Leipzig, Deichert, 1896. 

+ Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden; Freiburg und Leipzig, 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1896. 

+ Veteris Testamenti concordantiz Hebraice atque Chaldaice ; Lipsiae, Veit and Co., 
1896. 

§ Recherches bibliques ; un vol. grand in 8vo., de 496 pages; Paris, Leroux, 1896. 
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The already rich literature on the Book of Enoch has been increased by 
a work full of interest,—The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, translated 
from the Slavonic by Morsill and edited by E. H. Charles ; (Oxford, The 
Clarendon Press ; 1896.) 

III. Aramaic. 

If students of Semitic philology and theology do not thoroughly under- 
stand the Aramaic of the Bible, it cannot be for want of handbooks to its 
knowledge, for they have issued in a continuous stream for several years. 
In 1882, Fischer re-edited Winer’s Grammar, and Baer published his 
Adumbratio Chaldaismi biblici. In 1884, there appeared the excellent 
grammar of Kautzsch, and, in the United States, that of Brown. In 1891 
we ourselves published our “Grammaire minima de l’Hébreu et de 
YAraméen bibliques.”” In 1895, one of the best of our former scholars, 
M. T. André, began the publication of A Philological and Grammatical 
study of the Aramaic passages of the Old Testament out of Esdras; and 
in our last report in the Asiatic Quarterly Review (April, 1896, p. 358), 
we noted the recent work of Strack. To this already long list, we must 
add the Grammar by Marti* in the well-known collection called Porta 
linguarum orientalium. Composed with extreme care, this work seems to 
us, by the precision and clearness of its method to mark a real progress 
even beyond former publications. It embraces an extensive grammar of 
Biblical Aramaic (430 pp.), a Bibliographical notice (4 pp.), paradigms 
(14 pp.), and the Aramaic texts of the Old Testament, with a Glossary 
(4° pp-). 

IV. TaLmMupic AND RappiNic LITERATURE. 

We have before us some interesting specimens of a new edition of the 
Babylonian Talmud, both text and a German translation.; The text is 
that of the Zaditio Princeps, with variants and is given quite entire. We 
hope this publication will be successful, for we are told that it is issued 
purely for the sake of benefiting learning. It will form about 8 volumes, 
of which only a small number of copies will be issued. In mentioning a 
new edition of the Schulchan Aruch (the German Translation by Lowe, 
Vienna ; 1896) we must still express our regret that the new translation 
of this important work, undertaken in 1888 by Dr. von Pavly, remains 
uncompleted. 

V. SYRIAC. 

The Catholic Press at Beyruth jately published, in 1895, the first volume 
of an important work: S. Gregorit Theologt liber carminum tambicorum 
(versio Syriaca antiguissima e codwce Vaticano CV.). The Syriac MS. 
from which the text is taken dates from the end of the vi.th or the beginning 
of the vii.th century. The edition, which is beautifully printed, like every- 
thing published at this Beyruth Press, was prepared by the late Rev. Fr. 
P. Bollig, S.J. The volume has at its commencement the fac-simile of a 


* Kurzgefasste Grammatik der Biblisch-Aram. Sprache; Berlin, Reuther und Reichard, 
1896. 

+ Der Babylonische Talmud, Text mit Varianten nebst Uebersetzung und Erklirungen ; 
Berlin : Lazarus Goldschmidt, 1896. 
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page of the manuscript and a table comparing the Syriac Text with the 
Migne edition. We intend to return to this important work when the 
second volume is issued, which will contain the notes and corrections. 


VI. AssyRIAN. 

Since our last Report, there has come the 4th instalment of the “ Concise 
Dictionary of the Assyrian Language (Assyrian-English-German) by Muss- 
Arnolt”: from the word Aurani (perhaps meal) to the word Démztum. 
It is a pity that the publication of this work is so slow—the first issue was 
in 1894, and as yet only 256 pages have been printed. There is room 
for improvement, both in the editing and in the typographical arrange- 
ments. 

We welcome with great satisfaction, the long expected appearance of 
the 4th volume of the beautiful collection of Assyrian and Babylonian 
texts, arranged under the editorship of Prof. Schrader.* This important 
publication has the great merit of being issued with extreme correctness, 
which is all the more noticeable in a work on Assyriology. This volume 
contains judicial texts, contracts and commercial documents, ef. It is 
the work of Dr. Peiser. The documents here reproduced and translated 
extend, in date, from the first beginnings of Babylon (the 2d Dynasty of 
Ur, the rst Dynasty of Babylon, eéc.) to the times of the Seleucide and 
Arsacidee. To facilitate fruitful research of the highest interest amid this 
rich granary of texts, there is a very full index. 


VII. Arasic. 


At present we can notice only the publication of the rith and r2th 
issues of Jahn’s translation of Sibawaihi’s Grammart:—the gth issue, 
being the first of the 2d volume, appeared in 1894. When will German 
authors and publishers learn that works should be issued either entire at 
one go, or within a time which should be precisely and rigorously fixed 
beforehand ? 


* Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, sammlung von Assyr. und Baby]. Texten in Umschrift 
und Uebersetzung, herausgegeben von E. Schrader. Band IV., Berlin; Reuther und 
Reichard, 1896. 

+ Sibawaihi’s Buch iiber die Grammatik nach der Ausgabe von H. Derenbourg und 
dem Commentar des Sirafi; Berlin, Reuther und Reichard, 1895. 











TWELFTH REVIEW ON THE 
“SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST” SERIES. 
CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


VEDANTA SUTRAS WITH SANKARA’S COMMENTARY, 
TRANSLATED BY GEORGE THIBAUT. 


(Vots. XXXIV ann XXXVIII.) 
By JOHN BEAMES., b.c.s. (RET.) 


To those who desire to explore the profoundest abysses of Hindu 
Philosophy these two learned volumes will afford ample material. They 
contain the body of doctrine known as the Uftara mimansa or “ ulterior 
investigation,” as distinguished from the pirva mimansa or “ prior investiga- 
tion” into the Vedic text and its meanings. The ‘prior investigation,” 
taught by the sage Jaimini, concerned itself with what may, not inappropri- 
ately, be called the physics, that is, the material side of the religion, the 
ritual of the Vedas, the reconciliation of apparent discrepancies, and the 
solution of difficult problems arising therefrom. The ‘ulterior investiga- 
tion ” may as appropriately be termed the metaphysics, dealing as it does, 
under the guidance of the sage Badaradyana, with the spiritual meanings, 
and the system of religious knowledge founded thereon. Thus the former 
is also known as the karmakanda or ‘action-section,” the latter as the 
jnanakinda or “knowledge-section.” This latter branch of Hindu 
theology is also, and more commonly known as the Vedanta (literally, 
Veda-anta, end or object of the veda). It is based on the Upanishads, 
those mystical treatises on the nature of God, on the relations of soul and 
matter, and other abstruse questions, two of which I have lately noticed 
in this journal. 

Vast as is the literature connected with the two branches of the 
Mimansa, the siitras or aphorisms on which it is based, are few in number, 
concise even to obscurity, and quite unintelligible without a commentary. 
They are like Merlin’s enchanted book : 


‘* A square of text that looks a little blot 
* * * * * 
Writ in a language that has long gone by. 
And every margin scribbled, crossed, and crammed 
With comment, densest condensation, hard 
To mind and eye.” 


The modern student might add, as Merlin does : 


** And none can read the text, not even I, 
And none can read the comment but myself.” 


In fact the Stitras were not meant to be understood or used without the 
commentary. They were mere catchwords—a memoria technica—like the 
old formula in logic—“ Barbara celarent darit ferioque,” etc., meant to 
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enable the student to remember the principles laid down at length by the 
teacher. The commentary gives in detail the full instruction on the point 
indicated by the three or four oracular words of the text. The com- 
mentary 7s, therefore, the teaching,—the Suitra is the key to it, and may be 
as brief as the teacher pleases: the briefer the better, because the more 
easily remembered. 

The commentary selected for translation in these volumes is the famous 
one of Sankara, which is not only, in all probability, the oldest, but the 
most orthodox, most profound and most generally followed by the Hindus 
themselves, both ancient and modern. It has itself been commented upon, 
expounded, enlarged, and used as the basis of further speculations over 
and over again. For to the mind of the Hindu, religious study is an end, 
not a means. The European student spends his youth in study to acquire 
the knowledge which will fit him for a career of action in after life; the 
Indian student pursues learning for its own sake and prolongs his 
scholastic career till old age, in the hope of attaining to that knowledge 
which will fit his soul for a higher sphere hereafter. That his text books 
should be voluminous is no drawback but is rather a benefit to him ; for 
the subject is so high, abstruse and illimitable, that the longest life is 
barely long enough to comprehend it fully. To him ‘divine philosophy ” 


is, in Milton’s words : 
** Musical as is Apollo’s lute, 


And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.” 


But to return to our subject. Dr. Thibaut’s admirably lucid and com- 
plete introduction furnishes the reader with the clearest possible synopsis 
of Sankara’s teaching. It must be called his, and not Badarayana’s ; for, as 
explained above, the enigmatically concise teacher is lost in the expounder 
whose authority has come to be regarded by the followers of his school as 
final and indisputable. Whether his doctrine, however, represents “an 
uninterrupted and uniform tradition bridging over the interval between 
Badarayana, the reputed author of the Siitras, and Sankara,”—or whether 
it is “ nothing more than bold attempts of clever sectarians to force an old 
work of generally recognised authority into the service of their individual 
tenets,”—is a subject for critical inquiry which has already been partially 
undertaken, and will probably in the future still further occupy students of 
Indian theology. Whatever may be the conclusions ultimately arrived at 
by the learned, the present work will always possess interest and value, as 
exhibiting, clearly and fully, the tenets of one at least of the most impor- 
tant and wide-spread schools of Hindu thought. 

Sankara then, interpreting the otherwise unintelligible Badarayana and 
regarding him as an interpreter of the Upanishads, which in their turn 
interpret the Vedas, teaches as follows : “ Whatever is, is in reality one ; 
there truly exists only one universal being called Brahman* or Paramdtman 
—the highest Self.” This Supreme Soul is pure intelligence,—‘“ not a 

* This is the stem-form of a neuter noun, more usually employed in the nominative 
form Brahma,—to be distinguished from Brahma one of the triad of deities of a later 
mythology, composed of Brahma, Vishnu and ’Siva. 
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thinking being, but thought itself, absolutely destitute of qualities or 
attributes.” We ourselves, together with all material phenomena, are 
caused by Aaya or “illusion,” a peculiar power associated with, but 
subordinate to, Brahman, under whose guidance it “ modifies itself by a 
progressive evolution into all the individual existences distinguished by 
special names and forms, of which the world consists.” The one indi- 
visible Brahman is present in all these forms, but is broken up by Aaya 
into “a multiplicity of sentient principles” called jivas (individual or personal 
souls, literally = lives). 

The unenlightened sou! is unable to look beyond phenomena: Jdaya, 
like a veil, hides from it the true nature of things. Thus restricted, 
“cabined, cribbed, confined,” it becomes limited in extent and power, 
burdens itself with merit and demerit by actions, and is thus subjected to 
re-birth in future embodied existences. This condition lasts till the end 
of each great world-period or 4a/pa, when the Supreme Soul retracts the 
whole material world, dissolves and merges it into non-distinct J/aya. 
Individual souls, freed from actual connection with material adjuncts, 
remain in a state of unconsciousness. But they do not thereby escape 
from the consequences of their actions. A fresh fa/fa is almost immedi- 
ately started, in which the balance of their old account is brought forward ; 
and “the old round of birth, action and death begins anew, to last to all 
eternity as it has lasted from all eternity.” But he who has studied and 
completely assimilated the esoteric principles of the Veda, and has learnt 
that his true self is identical with the Supreme Soul of the universe, 
“‘obtains at the moment of death immediate final release, z.e., he with- 
draws altogether from the influence of J/ayda, and asserts himself in his 
true nature, which is nothing else but the absolute highest Brahman.” 

What is this but the groundwork of Buddhism? We see clearly the 
source whence Buddha derived his ideas; and the last quoted words give, 
perhaps, a clearer explanation of the real meaning of irvdna than can be 
gained from Buddhist texts themselves. Whether Buddha’s teaching, or 
at least the metaphysical side of it, is an advance upon this Veddntic 
doctrine, is a question which lies beyond our present scope. 

Of course such a doctrine as this raised great difficulties, and the greater 
portion of Sankara’s work is devoted to the explanation and solution of 
them. Other teachers there were, such as Ramanuja, whose doctrines 
differed from these in various points ; but for these differences and for the 
solution of the numerous difficult questions arising from the doctrine, the 
reader is referred to the work itself. Dr. Thibaut’s learned and perspicuous 
analysis is so arranged as to serve as a key to the arguments and general 
scheme of the text. References to Deussen’s important work ‘“ Das 
System des Vedanta,” and Mr. Gough’s “ Philosophy of the Upanishads ” 
will enable the student to compare the views of those writers with the 
interpretations of the Indian scholiasts. Investigations of this kind, how- 
ever, are a matter for specialists, for and by whom a considerable body of 
Vedanta literature has been created both in English and German. It 
would, therefore, be out of place here to enter more minutely into the 
details of Sankara’s teaching. Two points, nevertheless, strike the European 
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reader as interesting contributions to the subject (or as some call it, the 
Science) of Comparative Religion. 

The first is that the Indian philosophers created a great deal of difficulty 
for themselves by persisting in finding or trying to find the basis of a 
highly metaphysical system in the simple hymns of the Rig Veda,—the 
rude ritual of an early pastoral race. But how often has this happened in 
the world’s history? Have not the Greeks sought to discover a complete 
religious system in Homer’s rhapsodies ? And does not Augustine, at the 
end of his “ De Civitate De?,”’—that magnificent picture of the world as a 
State or Commonwealth ruled by God,—strive to torture the plain narra- 
tive of Genesis into a series of symbols and myths prefiguring all the 
mysteries of the Christian religion? Abel is to mean the Crucifixion,— 
Seth the Resurrection, —Noah’s Ark the Christian Church,—and so on. 
Thus also the Kuran has been found to contain material which has served 
ingenious persons as a foundation for systems of extraordinary mysticism. 
In all these cases, the underlying principle is the desire to win adherence 
to theories by proving that they are in accordance with the teaching of that 
authority which, in the theorist’s time and country, is regarded as the 
highest. 

The second, and still more interesting point is that just as Buddhism, 
beginning with no supreme responsive Being, was driven, by the imperious 
demand of suffering humanity, to conceive Avalokita and Tara, so 
Hinduism, starting from the Paramdatman, the impersonal Brahman, was 
led, by the force of those beliefs which no philosophic system can crush 
out of the mind of man, to acknowledge a divinity who could enter into 
personal relations with his creatures. In the eloquent words of the learned 
editor, ‘‘ The only religious books of wide-spread influence ’’ among the 
Hindus “are such as the Ramayan of Tulsi Das, which lay no stress on 
the distinction between an absolute Brahman inaccessible to all human 
wants, and a shadowy Lord whose very conception depends on the illusory 
principle of JZaya, but love to dwell on the delights of devotion to one all- 
wise and all-merciful Ruler, who is able and willing to lend a gracious ear 
to the supplications of his worshippers.” 
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For facility of reference we publish at the end of some of our quarterly reviews of 
one or more of “ The Sacred Books of the East” Series, a complete list of them, 
brought up to date, which we hope our readers and Oriental scholars generally will 


consider to be a useful addition. 


The Series now stands as follows (rst July, 1896): 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 


(Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and edited by the Rt. Hon. F. MAX MULLER.) 


First Series, Vols. I. -XXIV. Demy 8vo., 
cloth. 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max 
Mé tier. Part I. ros. 6d. 

Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as | 
taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VAsish- | 
tha, and Baudhayana. Translated by Prof. GEorG 
BUHLER. Part I. tos. 6d. 

Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. The 
Texts of Confucianism. Translated by JAMES LEGGE. 
Part I. ras. 6d 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Part I. The Ven- 
didid, Translated by JAmeEs DARMESTETER. Second | 
edition. 14s. 

Vol. V. The Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 
W. West. Part I. ras. 6d. 

Vols. VI. and IX. The Qur’in. Translated by | 
E. H. PALMER. 21s. | 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vishvu. Translated 
by Jutius Jouty. ros. 6d. 

Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadgita, with The Sanat- 
sugatiya, and The Anugita. Translated by KAsHINATH 
TRIMBAK TELANG. tos. 6d. | 

Vol. X. The Dhammapada, translated from Pali 
by F. Max Micter ; and The Sutta-Nipata, translated 
from Pali by V. FauspoL_; being Canonical Books of 
the Buddhists, os. 6d. 

Vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. Translated from Pali 
by T. W. Ruys Davips. tos. 6d 

Vol. XII. The Satapatha-Brahmaza, according 
to the Text of the Madhyandina School. Translated 
by Jutius Ecceiinc. Part I. Books I. and II. 
12s. 6c. 


Vol. XIII. 


Translated from 
the Pali by T. W. Ruys Davips and HERMANN OL- 
DENBERG. Part I. 10s, 6d 


| 
- ; | 
Vinaya Texts. | 
Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as | 
taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasish¢ia | 

and Baudhayana. Translated by GeorG BitHLer. 
Part II. tos. 6d | 
Vol. XV. The Upanishads. 
! 


Max Mitrer. Part II. tos. 


Vol. XVI. The Sacred Books of China. The 


Translated by F. 


Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Lecce. 
Part II. 10s. 6 


Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from | 
Pali by T. W. Ruys Davips and HERMANN OLDEN- | 
BERG. Part II. ros. 6d. | 
Vol. XVIII. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 
W. West. Part II. 12s. 6d. | 
Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. A Life | 
of Buddha by Asvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated from | 
Sanskrit into Chinese by Dharmaraksha, A.p. 420, and 
from Chinese into English by SAMUEL BEAL. tos. 6d. | 
Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. Translated from Pali | 
by T. W. Ruys Davivs and HERMANN OLDENBERG. 
Part III. ros. 6d. | 
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JAPANESE MONOGRAPHS. 


By CuarLotre M. SaALwey, M.J.S. 


I.—_THE FESTIVAL OF THE CHERRY BLOSSOM—SAKURA- 
NO-HANA MATSURI. 


A sea of fragrant white foam bursts like a great tidal wave over the land 
of the gods in the early days of spring. It is the beauty and breath of 
the cherry flowers set free from the embrace of the dark-brown boughs, 
that have rocked them so persistently into life, through the long night of 
winter’s silence. 

The blossoming of the cherry trees, sakura-no-ki, which gains _per- 
fection about the seventh of April heralds in the spring. It is a season to 
which all classes look forward. It is a time wherein to rejoice, and 
crowds of light-hearted peasants may be seen wandering far and wide 
wherever the faint banners of blossom hang out their allurements to far- 
seeing eyes. Maps are distributed marking out the flowered districts in 
shades of pink and pearly colour wherever the trees are known to be 
richest, and most worthy of a visit. 

Pleasure boats well ladened, will supply from one village to another 
many admirers. It is a national féte in which all may participate, it is a 
sight which all may share, and yet each may regard as an individual 
privilege. The exquisite beauty and profuseness gladdens the senses, and 
brings to each separate life a joyous experience never to be forgotten. A 
general holiday is declared in order that all nature-loving beings may for 
awhile suspend labour and duty to participate at the yearly coronation of 
the Land. 

The warm early April sun upon the pale pink, pure white, and rich red 
petals, irrigates through the air perfumes, and scented elixirs that stimulate 
the lovers and devotees of Nature to raise their orisons of thanksgiving. 
The swaying branches above, the admiring crowd beneath, both in spring 
attire, rejoice and smile, and become gay in each other’s company, and 
mankind for awhile forgets his cares, and completely surrenders to the 
force of a fleeting joy. 

There is a powerful and subtle fascination in this cherry blossom for the 
people whose country it crowns so regally. The faint perfume conveys 
hidden sentiments of the most soul-stirring nature. More poetry has 
been written to extol the virtues of the sakura-no-hana, than any other 
floral gift. 

What is the Yamato Damashi-i? 

The enquiring mind can only be answered in the following aphorism : 

‘*’Tis the perfume the cherry bloom wafts to the skies, 
When it sees in the East its sun god arise, 
This is the spirit of Old Japan !” 

Again, there is an ancient proverb that has been handed on through all 

time which has influenced many generations of the chivalrous races of 
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hero worshippers, that ‘As the cherry is first among flowers, so is the 
warrior first among men.” 

Poetry and flowers go hand in hand, they are ever found drawn within 
the closest bond of union. ‘The reverence for the one calls forth the 
sentiment of the other. Thus when in the spring the boughs are fairly 
ladened, and this Festival of Sakura-no-hana is commemorated, when the 
luxuriant petals double and multiply in such profuseness, that anyone 
standing beneath them might be hidden from view, sweet musumes half 
shyly creep beneath into the shelter and tie strips of white paper lightly to 
the boughs. Upon these papers are written with the greatest care well 
chosen verses of poetry or proverbs applicable to the season. It is done 
in order that poetry and flowers may in this charming manner become 
associated together. These poetic offerings when lavishly supplied, make 
as they flutter a weird and strangely musical rhythm of their own. This 
mingles with the song of the bees, gathering the first honey of the year 
and diffusing the pollen, and thus assisting the secret works of nature, in 
setting the blossom for fruit. 

All through the holiday peasants will seclude themselves beneath the 
trees and picnic for the whole day: they love the flowers best which they 
have to look up to—flowers that grow in profusion, that give a breadth of 
colour and a generous dole of tender perfume, that speak to them in a 
language all lovers of nature can interpret without words, flowers that 
draw men with the magnetic power silent and irresistible into each other’s 
companionship. 

Mr. Alfred Parsons, whose brush interprets in such a poetical way the 
charm of the cherry blossom, has feasted English eyes in his beautifully 
illustrated paper entitled “ A Japanese Spring.” The gardens of Uyeno 
and Yoshino, memorable for their beauty at the opening of the year, give 
fair enough pictures to show that native pride and love is not over- 
strained. The fugitive character of this first display of nature makes us 
mourn ; but is it not because the year is yet so young and there are other 
children to bring forth out of the abundance of her budding overburdened 
heart? it is to the autumn flowers we look for a longer tarrying, and are 
not disappointed. 

Visitors during this Festival are regaled at the tea houses with a beverage 
made from dried and salted sakura petals, and are also served with little 
cakes in the form of buds and flowers covered with pink sugar. On 
quitting these wayside restaurants, some of these cakes are put up in 
papers, bearing representations of the blossoms, and these are offered as 
parting souvenirs. 

Everything that can possibly bear the impress of this symbol of perfect 
heroism and the embodiment of the national spirit, receives the sign 
manual of the Sakura-no-hana. 

In the history of Japan it is related that when the Emperor Go-Daigo 
was taken prisoner, Kojmia Takanori his faithful vassal trespassed within 
the castle garden, and stripping the bark from a cherry tree wrote upon it 
to the effect that reliance might be placed upon the Emperor’s faithful 
subjects to release him at all hazards and restore him to power. ‘The pro- 
mise was effected in the true spirit of the Yamato Damashi-i. 
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Like all customs and institutions that are traditional, kept up by an 
untutored race and handed down from one generation to another by 
hearsay, they are bound to differ in different counties, towns, or provinces 
as the case raay be. At Kioto at this Festival of the Cherry Blossom, the 
Maiko-dori, a special ceremonial, is carried out in the following manner. 

A large room of many mats is prepared into which about fifty musicians 
assemble, clothed in bright colours which suit well the youth and life of 
the performers. When the guests have all arrived into the centre of the 
room a geisha, or peasant girl appears dressed in a very bright coloured 
kimono and oli like the rest of her companions. On a zez or low table 
very slightly raised from the ground like the table placed for the spirit 
feast at the ceremony of Bom Matsuri, she prepares a bowl of tea, accord- 
ing to the ancient formula of the Cha-no-yu ceremony. It is a powdered 
tea of the first leaves of the tea plant, which she mixes before the guests 
with the aid of the bamboo brush or stirrer, until the brew is thick and 
frothy to whiteness. The guests are each given a tiny teacup full and two 
small cakes frosted with pink sugar—one cake to eat and one to take away 
with them ; they are in the form of the cherry blossom. Whilst the guests 
thus partake of tea in ancient style on a circular raised platform the singing 
girls perform before a scenic painting relative to the season. As they sing 
they dance gracefully and carefully, while coloured lamps flame down 
upon them. From representing spring by holding branches of spring- 
flowering trees and umbrellas covered with real and artificial flowers, every- 
thing changes to summer emblems; then on to autumn, when in their 
hands the performers hold forth and waive the tinted tesselated leaves of 
fading autumn. ‘The scene is at last transformed and winter reigns—a 
deep snow-ladened landscape is revealed upon the stage—the movement 
of the dancers becomes more and more subdued, in the presence of winter 
all grow hushed into peace! 

Although there are varied opinions concerning Japanese music, to some 
few it is weirdly beautiful, bringing back years of forgotten ages, as the 
voices of the dead we loved so well and lost so long ago. Youthful voices 
take up this strain year by year, chosen for the sweetness and power of 
interpretation they possess. 

We are told that in Japan all festivals are symbolic and more or less of 
a religious nature. This Sakura-no-hana Matsuri accompanied with the 
Maiko-dori speaks for itself in a language that needs no other conviction. 


I].—TATTOOING. 

Tattooing, or the art of indelibly marking the human body, by means of 
inserting various materials liquid or solid beneath the epidermis, and 
thereby producing designs of a permanent nature upon the outer skin is 
known to be extremely ancient. 

‘This art was prevalent in India, Japan, in the Islands of the Pacific, the 
South Sea Islands and more especially New Zealand. This last named 
country we are aware was originally inhabited by cruel and barbaric tribes 
renowned for the savagery they inflicted upon each other. 
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Tattooing in New Zealand was chiefly demonstrated on those who 
devoted their life to warfare, it was undergone for the purpose of making 
themselves hideous in the eyes of their enemies. But the tortures of the 
art were also obligatory—a boy was tattoed on reaching manhood—a 
soldier on joining the ranks; by the fortitude they exhibited during the 
operation, was their heroism appraised—a stoical endurance was a proof of 
manliness. All chieftains, and men of title, or rank, were called upon to 
suffer this distinguished custom. 

Tattooing was a painful process, of long duration, lasting many hours, 
and afterwards causing days of sickness and general uneasiness. The instru- 
ments used were somewhat large, they were made of bone or ivory, with 
saw-like teeth, or pointed at the ends like chisels. After the desired 
design had been drawn upon the skin deep incisions were cut which 
caused a free flow of blood, and then finely powdered charcoal or lainp 
black was inserted into the wound which had been traced along the flesh. 

In India gunpowder was selected as a medium, and rubbed into the 
furrows made by the instruments. 

The early Britons who were skilled in this severe art, stained them- 
selves with a herb called g/astum, which was really a species of either 
plantain, or knotgrass. 

Indian women were occasionally tattooed, but chiefly for ornamentation 
to the lips, the face and the tongue, also round the jaw, as the idea pre- 
vailed among them that the pain of toothache could be averted if this 
measure was resorted to. Even priests were not exempt, though the mark 
was confined to a small square patch over the eyes. 

Many benefits were considered to accrue to those who were tattooed. 
The chief of a tribe was known by his particular amoco or mark. It 
became his personal seal or signature, and a correct reproduction appeared 
on any document of a serious or binding nature. His amoco was much 
venerated by his followers, and carefully studied in order to be readily 
recognised in case of need. 

The skin of the body was considered less sensitive to the changes of 
temperature after it has been tattooed, for in some cases the limbs as well 
as the face were ornamented with tattooings, and only the portion of the 
body covered with clothing was suffered to go free from punctures of this 
kind. The operation successfully accomplished, the person operated upon 
was considered for a time sacred. He was forced to become /adéoved, and 
was not permitted to touch food of any kind with his own hands for the term 
of three days. He was fed from the same supply of viands as the chief 
under whom he served, by the women of the chief’s household or family. 
The lower orders of the community during this season of ¢aboo were 
entirely dependent for sustenance on the kindness and consideration of 


any passing stranger. 

We have heard of sand pictures, flower pictures—pictures burnt in upon 
thin sheets of wood or stems of trees with red hot needles. Flesh pictures 
are perhaps to our notion the most remarkable of any. Time refines all 
things, and the rudest barbaric inventions can be toned down, and made 
acceptable and even worthy of admiration. 
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Tattooing achieved in Japan became a special artistic effort, countenanced 
for a variety of purposes as well as for branding criminals. Amongst 
others when printing was not generally understood, folklore, superstitions, 
historic events and other items of national interest, were transmitted from 
one generation to another by means of puncturing information of this kind 
upon the exposed limbs of travellers, peasants, Je¢/o, and the Auruma and 
other classes of foot runners. By this means many beautiful classic tales 
have been preserved to posterity and handed on from province to province 
of the Empire. 

In the year 1868 A.D. the practice of tattooing was interdicted by royal 
decree, and abolished as unworthy of the nation’s advancing civilization. 
But foreigners visiting the shores of Japan craved after this novelty, and 
the patronage of two of England’s Princes saved the art from dying out. 

Through the kindness of Lieut. Salwey R.N. who was most successfully 
tattooed during a brief stay of the squadron in 1881 in Japanese waters, 
the following correct explanation of the Oriental method is here given. 

There was a great run for the services of the special artist as all the 
officers were desirous of having their limbs marked for life, and engage- 
ments were kept up to the early hours of the morning. The operation was 
conducted as follows. ‘You laid flat down on your back with pillows 
under your head, kindly put for you by the artist’s daughter with your coat 
off and shirt sleeves rolled up. You gave your arm into the lap of the 
horrid looking old Narabi who proceeded to paint in the outline with an 
ordinary paint brush. All this was delightful but when the fine outline 
needles began it was not so nice. The outline needles consisted of four, 
eight or twelve needles packed close together in a sort of penholder, and 
the points were dipped into Indian ink, and then the outline was pricked 
into your arm. 

“ The rapidity that the pictures went on at was wonderful. The old man 
pricked and dipped into the ink and then with rice-paper rubbed off the 
blood, and pricked again, dipped and pricked and rubbed off, and 
so on, until the arm, which at first hurt one,—well unpleasantly, soon 
became absolutely numbed. The shading needle was the worst; this 
consisted of about twenty to twenty-four needles all bound together in a 
similar manner, and the scales of the dragon (which I selected for my 
tattoo) were done with this until the arm bled profusely, and when it was 
finished I could hardly lift my arm. 

“‘T remember that dressing and undressing was a weary task, and when 
we midshipmen were overboard, the salt got in, and made us ring out. 
After about a fortnight the arm healed up and covered with a fine film of 
flesh, and then gradually peeled off like the so called transferables we have 
all used at school: and out came the most lovely picture! .. . 

“ After possessing my tattooes for thirteen years, and. never once regret- 
ting having them done, I only regret their having faded so much. If I 
met Narabi again I should have more added without doubt. My arms 
have been the best curios I brought home. . . . 

“Tattooes with Indian ink, and with the red stain of the cinnabar as 
done in Japan form an art in themselves !” 
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The wild tribes of the South Sea Islands preferred conventional designs : 
in the extreme East the tattooes became finished pictures worked in upon 
the flesh, full of lifelike movements well expressed, such as always can be 
recognised in all the executions of this artistic nation. 

Obscure races who inhabited latitudes, the climate of which justified 
the absence of wearing apparel, sanctioned the general custom of appearing 
nude, as an inevitable necessity, with no intention of immodesty in the 
sense that it appeals to the civilized communities. But these races were 
always more or less habituated to decorate themselves in one way or 
another. The methods of tattooing which existed in ancient times suggest 
neither beauty nor terror in our eyes, whatever effects they may have produced 
on the ocular sense of savages. We know by the experience of travellers, 
that lives have often been preserved by gifts of gaudy baubles, beads, 
feathers, smart trinkets which the aborigines of out of the way tracts of 
land have coveted as personal ornaments to lay over their skin. 

The dark races love glitter, colour, and sparkling objects which can be 
utilized as mock apparel. 

The first lesson in the advance of civilization is that the body must not 
be exposed, and the general use of clothing accepted in Japan and all 
Eastern stations has done away with the obligation of tattooing the skin or 
hiding the human form under a false covering. We are informed by those 
who travel to the uttermost parts of the earth to teach and civilize humanity, 
that they meet with very little opposition as regards the matter of dress. 
It is a novelty which undoubtedly succeeds as it invests the wearers 
with a dignity and interest not at all displeasing to them. In the English 
schools of Zululand, the Transvaal and other stations, the Christian children 
may be singled out by their simple garments, which become a great pride 
to them to don. The only thing to be regretted is that in some instances 
clothing entirely unsuitable in make and fabric ridiculously fashioned and 
out of date is cruelly foisted upon eager purchasers, often causing them to 
be a laughing stock to travellers. As an instance of the readiness to possess 
clothing the following narrative will furnish a proof. 

Some years ago a conchologist visiting one of the obscure South Sea 
Islands in search of specimens came across a unique and precious shell in 
the possession of a native. 

A considerable amount of money was offered for the prize, as well as 
many other tempting exchanges, but the only thing the savage craved for 
was the coat the Englishman was wearing. The barter could not be 
effected for a long time as neither understood the language of the other. 
The native plucked wildly at his breast and arms with one hand while he 
held up the shell with the other. A pantomimic scene ensued, the 
Englishman being willing to part with anything but the one thing desired. 
Pushed into the water at last, he sought his boat for safety, but the 
precious object being tantalizingly held out, with fiercer gesticulations tor 
the exchange to be effected, the collector at last yielded and tearing off the 
outer garment flung it to the native who instantly leapt into the water and 
seizing the coveted object gained the boat and completed the bargain. 

This conchological specimen may now be seen in one of our great national 


museums. 
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A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF BUDDHISM 


(IN TWO PARTS).—Parrt I. 
By Joun BeaMEs, B.C.s. (RETD.). 


THE subject of this slight sketch is Buddhism, that great religion which, 
founded in India twenty-five centuries ago, now numbers in southern 
and eastern Asia four hundred millions of adherents. In Ceylon, 
Burmah, Siam, Indo-China and Tibet it is the principal religion. In 
Tartary, the Chinese Empire, Japan and Korea it is very extensively, 
though not exclusively, professed, and in Mongolia, Manchuria and parts 
of Siberia more or less perverted and debased forms of it are current. 

It is of course impossible within the limits of two papers to treat so vast 
a subject exhaustively ; but I shall endeavour to give a clear, though neces- 
sarily brief account of its principal doctrines, based partly on the works of 
Hardy, Oldenberg and other principal authorities, and partly on personal 
observation. 

We must begin with some remarks on the development of religious ideas 
among the Aryan race in India, in order to understand the sources from 
which the Buddha derived many, if not all, of his doctrines. We shall 
then examine the story of his birth, life and death, endeavouring to dis- 
tinguish what is historical in it from what is legendary, after which we 
shall come to an exposition of his teachings, and the organization of the 
community, congregation or church which he founded. 

These three things—the Buddha himself, his law, and his congregation, 
constitute the sacred Triad of the religion. It is embodied in the formula 
used at the ordination of monks, and in many religious ceremonies : 
Buddham saranam gacchimi; Dhammam saranam gacchémi ; Sangham 
saranam gaccthimt. 

“‘T seek the protection of Buddha; I seek the protection of the Law; 
I seek the protection of the Congregation.” 


I. 


First then let us rapidly survey the history of religious thought among 
the Aryans in India. 

The earliest inhabitants of India appear to have been a barbarous race, 
small of stature and dark-skinned. Their descendants are still found in 
the forest tribes and the agricultural and labouring classes in many parts of 
India. At a period so far back in dim antiquity that its exact date cannot 
be given,—certainly more than two, and probably more than three thousand 
years before Christ-—India was invaded from the extreme north-west by a 
tall, fair-haired race who called themselves Arya. They came from some 
northern region and spoke a language identical with that of the earliest 
Greek, Latin, Celtic, Teuton and Slavonic races of Europe: whether they 
were akin to them in race we cannot precisely say. ‘Two sciences, both 
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still in their infancy, are at the present time disputing about this point. 
Philology says they are akin, Anthropology says that it is far from certain 
whether they are or not. At any rate, not only their language, but a great 
many of their manners and customs, and their physical characteristics as 
described in their literature and shown in their descendants are so strik- 
ingly similar to those of the European races as to constitute a strong 
argument for their original unity. . 

Their religion was like that of the ancient Greeks and other Aryan 
speaking races,—a worship of the personified powers of nature. It has 
been well described as an offensive and defensive alliance between the 
god and the man. The man offers to the god sacrifices, accompanied by 
hymns of praise, and prayers for material blessings, and in return, the god 
bestows wealth, health, protection from enemies and victory in battle. 

But though originally perhaps part of one great family with the Aryan 
races of Europe, the Aryan of India became so entirely isolated from the 
outer world that for a long succession of centuries he was subject to no 
external influences, and worked out his own development by himself and 
on his own lines. That love of intricacy, that tendency to hair-splitting, 
and highly refined complexities of thought, which is, even in the present 
day, so characteristic of the natives of India, led to the development of 
the simple offering of sacrifice, hymn and prayer into an intricate and 
elaborate ceremonial. Mystic power was attributed to every word, to every 
tone in prayer and hymn, to every action in the ceremony. The building 
of the altar, the bringing within the sacred enclosure and placing in its 
proper position of each cup of water, milk or wine, of each branch of the 
sacred plants, the postures and gestures appropriate to each part of a long 
service—all these things became matters of the highest importance requir- 
ing long and careful study and practice. It was taught that a mistake in 
a single word or gesture would deprive the sacrifice of all its value, and the 
gods would bestow no blessings in return. Thus the duty of conducting 
the sacrifice, which in the very earliest times had been performed by every 
householder, by every father of a family, fell by degrees into the hands of 
a particular class, those who knew the Brahma or prayer-formula and who 
were therefore called Brahmans. This class soon narrowed into an 
exclusive sacerdotal caste. Relieved from all the duties of secular life, 
maintained in plenty and comfort by the gifts and offerings of the laity, 
surrounded by an intensely superstitious awe and reverence and protected 
from even the slightest injury to person or property, the Brahmans followed 
the natural bent of the Indian mind and gave themselves up to a life of 
contemplation. They allowed their minds to run riot in the wildest 
fantasies. They even relegated to the lowest and least honoured section 
of their caste the sacrificial duties on which their pre-eminence was 
originally founded and became, not priests, but as the Greeks at a later 
time correctly described them, philosophers. 

At a very early stage in their speculations they arrived at the conception 
of one Supreme Being, high above all the masses of gods and goddesses 
to whom the ignorant multitude offered sacrifices and paid vows. In their 
most ancient literature, the hymns of the Rig Veda which we cannot place 
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later than 2,000 years before Christ, we find traces of this conception. In 
the elaborate and voluminous commentaries on the Vedas known as Brah 
manas and Upanishads, which may be placed from about the ninth to the 
seventh century B.c., this idea gains ground and is largely developed. 
The material or anthropomorphic gods worshipped by sacrifice, prayer and 
praise were not sufficient for the philosopher ; he sought to know and give 
a name to the great power or powers which lay behind and above all these. 
A higher world of forces, some friendly, some hostile, rose in his mind. 
The Greeks we know had a similar conception. ‘They too spoke of some- 
thing higher than all the gods, some power to which even Zeus himself 
must bow. They called it Fate, the Indian after much casting about 
ended by calling it ’4/#man—Soul. It would take up too much space and 
carry us too far from our subject to go fully into the interesting question 
of Brahmanical religious speculation. It is important here merely to notice 
the conception of a great all-powerful Essence, Force, or Entity, over- 
ruling all things. ‘Then the next step was to conclude that this Soul of all 
things also was zz all things. The Brahman explained this by a simple 
metaphor: ‘‘ If a lump of salt be thrown into water it dissolves, it becomes 
invisible, yet if you drink any portion—even the least drop of the water, 
you perceive the taste of the salt.” If it were said that this is Pantheism 
the astute Brahman replied—‘‘ No—for the water and the salt remain two 
distinct things. ‘There is water in the cup, and there is salt; but the salt 
is not the water, and the water is not the salt. They are intimately blended, 
they are inseparable, but they are still two co-existent entities.” 

Union with this world-soul is the highest aim of man. The religion 
of the Brahmans admitted heaven and hell—nay, it admitted countless 
heavens and countless hells. Death was a fact that it had to meet and 
deal with; but in the strange, fantastic exuberance of idea, which was 
engendered by long solitary meditations in the lonely forests, one death 
was no more sufficient than one heaven or one hell. There arose, there- 
fore, long before the Buddha, the idea of the possibility of countless 
rebirths. The human being died and was born again repeatedly. His 
position in future lives depended on his Xavma—actions in this life. If 
he led a good life he would be rewarded by being born in a higher sphere 
next time ; if an evil life, in a lower sphere, even as an animal or an insect. 
But neither bliss nor punishment was eternal: they came to an end and 
the soul was born again. 

The only escape from this intolerable succession of rebirths was abso- 
lute union with the ’“déman, the world-soul; and this could only be 
attained by long-continued, severe, mental discipline resulting in the sup- 
pression of Kama or desire. When a man’s mind has arrived at a con- 
dition similar to the “dreamless sleep of a child,” in which nothing is felt, 
nothing is perceived, nothing is desired, he has attained perfection, he is 
freed from re-birth, he is one with the world-soul. But the suppression of 
desire can only be attained by long practice. The first step is to dispossess 
oneself of all worldly goods, to wander, homeless and houseless, about the 
world, indifferent to everything, relying upon chance for the supply of such 
things as are necessary to support life, and not caring in the least whether 
one gets them or not. 
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The next step is knowledge or perception. Renunciation by itself is 
insufficient, it is merely the preparation: till a man has entirely subdued 
Kéma or desire, he cannot begin to recognize the higher state. Long 
continued absorption in thought, perfectly undisturbed by desire, leads at 
last to knowledge—to the full perception of the Atman as One, Infinite, 
All-embracing. ‘He,’ it is said, ‘who discovers and perceives [appre- 
hends, or recognizes] the A¢man dwelling in the darkness of this corporeal 
existence, he is all-creating, for he is identical with the Creator of all 
things. His is the world, for he himself is the world.” 

These two conditions—freedom from desire, and the apprehension of 
the ’Atman—are really one ; for, as another text says, ‘ when a man appre- 
hends the ’Atman,—when he says—‘I am that’ [¢adaham]—what can he 
desire, what can he long for, in corporeal existence ?” 

As a counterpart to this—desire, and not apprehending, are the root and 
essence of all clinging to existence. 

One further development must be also mentioned on account of the 
light it throws on the much discussed question of Wirvana. 

A sage is asked, ‘‘Is there consciousness in the ’Afman,” he answers, 
“No.” “Is there, then, no consciousness in one who is united with the 
"Atman ?” “No. How can there be?” replies the sage ; “ consciousness 
implies two existences. If two men exist one can see, hear, speak to, the 
other. But if only one exists, there is no one for him to see, or be con- 
scious of. How then can consciousness exist ?” And yet this world-soul, 
which is in all things though at the same time one indivisible entity, rules 
everything. Whatsoever is done in the material world is done in accord- 
ance with His or Its will. As an ancient Poet has it: 

Through fear of him the sun doth rise ; 
Through fear of him the winds do blow; 

Threugh fear of him clouds veil the skies, 
And death throughout the world doth go. 

This conception of an unconscious Will ruling all material phenomena, 
union with whom is the only means of escape from the curse of existence, 
was common in India for some centuries before the rise of Buddhism, 

More than one Teacher, each surrounded by his circle of disciples, 
lived an ascetic life. Contemporary with Buddha was, for instance, 
Mahavira, founder of the Jainas, still a very numerous sect in India. Many 
others there were whose peculiarities have come down to us, but whose 
sect has perished. Most, if not all of them, practised all sorts of penances, 
fastings, scourging and other chastenings of the flesh. Though Buddha 
himself was in all probability an uneducated man, so far as book-learning 
is concerned, he must have heard these questions frequently discussed, 
and he was familiar with the appearance, as well as with some of the 
doctrines, of the numerous wild, naked, repulsive ascetics who, then as 
now, wandered about the country. He did not claim to be an inspired 
teacher or pretend that he had received any message from on high. 
He worked out his own creed for himself, and in so doing he was in- 
fluenced, to a greater degree than has generally been recognized, by the 
spirit of the country and the-times in which he lived. He was an Aryan 
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Indian and the religion which he founded bears the distinct impress of 
the Aryan mind. And here two points specially deserve notice. 

First. Unlike the reverent Semitic mind, the Aryan has no reliance on 
a higher power. The gods were for the vulgar and with all their power 
they could reward only with a temporary heaven or punish only with a 
temporary hell. The human mind proudly asserts itself as independent 
of the gods, and capable of rising to a higher level than theirs. It is self- 
dependent. It can win its own salvation for itself. The unconscious 
All-soul, the ’A¢man, gives no assistance to those who seek union with it. 
Renunciation and meditation may raise the human soul to that union, 
but the work must be done by the unaided human being himself. Accord- 
ingly we read much of penance and much of meditation, but nothing of 
prayer. The ’Atman is a condition :—those who are in that condition 
naturally unite with the ’A¢man ; to those who are not, even the ’A/man 
itself cannot grant that union. 

I do not know whether Auguste Comte had ever studied the philosophy 
of the Brahmins, or Buddhists—but in studying Buddhism one is re- 
minded at every step of the doctrines of Positivism. There is nothing 
new under the sun. Is the religion of Humanity nothing more than a 
modern form of Buddhism ? 

Secondly. This esoteric knowledge was not available for the masses. 
For them the old material gods, the life of Karma with its endless re- 
births, was good enough. The secret of how to escape from re-birth was 
only for the sage devoted to meditation and asceticism. 

The merit of the Buddha’s teaching—that which has secured for it such 
an immense number of adherents and so great vitality,—is that it opened 
up a path by which the masses might obtain that liberation from the curse 
of existence which, under the system of Hinduism, had been reserved 
for a small and select class. 

2. 

We now come to the Buddha himself. Here we are met at the outset by 
the difficulty that the story of his life has been so overlaid by successive 
layers of legend and myth during the course of twenty-five centuries, that 
the keenest critical acumen can hardly, arrive at the real facts or unearth 
the real man from under the mass of fable and invention beneath which 
his true personality is buried. It has even been doubted whether he 
existed at all. One learned savant, Professor Sénart of Paris, has written 
a big book in support of the theory that the life of Buddha, as told by the 
northern Buddhists—those of Tibet and Nepal—is nothing more than a 
myth of the Sun-god. But this view is not generally accepted. I need 
not enumerate all the arguments for and against this and other theories ; 
suffice it to say, that.a great majority of those who have studied the ques- 
tion are now agreed that Buddha was an historical person ; and if we 
eliminate all that is marvellous and superhuman, we certainly get a figure 
which is not only possible, but given the known conditions of the country 
and time, very probable. 

We have no life of Buddha dating from his own times. 

This is not surprising. When a new teacher arises, the first thing that 
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attracts attention is not the history of his life, which all his contemporaries 
are well acquainted with, but his teachings. It is not until he himself and 
all his contemporaries and the generation that knew them, have passed 
away, that men begin to ask who he was, when he lived, and what were 
the circumstances of his life. This was the case with our own Christian 
Scriptures. And the case was even stronger in India. The Greeks and 
Romans cultivated history,—the Indians did not. Among all the vast 
and varied stores of ancient Indian literature there is hardly a single 
histcrical work, hardly a single allusion even to historical events. The 
earliest account of the life of Buddha comes not from India itself, but 
from Ceylon; and as, from internal evidence, it may be placed as early as 
100 years after the death of the Buddha, we may accept it as the most 
authentic. It is significant, that it is at the same time the simplest and 
least marvellous. 

The story is this. Sudhodana, the chief of the petty State of Kapila, 
lying between the Ganges and the Himalayas, a little to the east of the 
present province of Oudh, had a son born to him at a date which though 
it cannot be precisely fixed was probably about 624 years before Christ. 
It helps to fix the date, if we remember that the life of Buddha is very 
nearly contemporaneous with the captivity of the Jews in Babylon. 
He lived for 80 years. The generally accepted date of his birth is the 
fifteenth year of the reign of Josiah, 24 years before the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar ; and the date of his death, 543, is only 7 
years before the accession of Cyrus and the return of the Jews under 
Zerubbabel to their own land. Only 50 years later, the Greeks defeated 
the Persian hosts on the glorious field of Marathon ; and nearly at the 
the same time the Romans expelled Tarquin, the last of their Kings, and 
formed their great republic. 

But to return to the Buddha. His mother Maya died seven days after 
his birth, and he was brought up by Prajapati his father’s other wife, who 
was also his mother’s sister. Concerning his youth the earlier accounts 
tell us little or nothing. He was by caste a Kshattriya, the caste of kings 
and warriors ; and his life and training were those of the young nobles of 
his day. Hunting, the use of weapons and the art of war generally, 
together with athletic sports, were his chief occupations. He married 
young, as they do in India, the daughter of a neighbouring prince and 
had one son who afterwards became one of his father’s most devoted 
disciples. 

When he was about 29 he suddenly left his home, adopted the dress of 
an ascetic and wandered away to the country of Bihar, south of the Ganges. 
There, in the hilly region of Rajagriha, he for six years practised all the 
penances and mortifications usual among ascetics. There were in various 
parts of those wild hills other ascetics (fakirs we should call them now) 
practising similar austerities. They considered him as one of themselves 
and are said to have admired the ingenuity and severity of his self-torture. 
After a while, however, he began to perceive the uselessness of thus 
punishing his body, and he made the discovery, which says much for his 
common sense, that by thus reducing his bodily strength he also impaired 
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the power of his mind; and he left off those practices. Whereupon 
the other ascetics looked upon him as one who had fallen from the 
higher life and returned to the allurements of the world. When by degrees 
he had recovered his bodily strength by eating wholesome food and be- 
having generally in a rational way his powers of meditation and reasoning 
also recovered. He left Rajagriha and wandering westward came to 
a place then called Uruvela—now known as Buddh-Gya—the Jerusalem, 
Rome, Mecca, of all the Buddhist world. Here, sitting under a pippa/ tree 
one night, there came to him at length the true knowledge—the enlighten- 
ment. He saw clearly the nature of existence. He saw all the worlds, 
past, present and future ; he understood the sequence of life ; how suffering 
arises and how to escape from it. As he himself puts it in one of his 
subsequent discourses, ‘When I grasped and understood all this, my soul 
was released from the Sin of Desire, from the Sin of Earthly Existence, 
from the Sin of Error, from the Sin of Ignorance. In me thus released 
arose the consciousness that I was released. Destroyed was Re-birth, 
completed was the Sacred Change, accomplished was the Task. Never 
shall I be born again into this world. This knew I beyond all doubt.” 

The tree under which this momentous event occurred is called the 
Bodhi tree or tree of enlightenment, popularly shortened into the Bo tree. 
It still stands in the same place, or more correctly what is still shown is a 
descendant of the original tree. When_I saw it last, in 1885, it was quite 
a young tree which had sprung up from the mouldering stump of an older 
one, which in its turn had probably grown from one older still. Numerous 
cuttings were taken from it in former times and carried to other Buddhist 
lands, where they took root and grew, and are still highly venerated. 

The date of this attainment of Buddha-hood, as it is called, is usually 
placed in the year 588; and from this time the prince bears the title of 
Buddha which means “ The Enlightened” or ‘‘The Awakened.” What 
his real name was we do not know. The name by which he goes previous 
to his attainment of Buddhahood is Siddhartha ; but this looks like a title 
or an artificial name, as it means ‘“‘he who has attained his object ” and 
seems therefore applicable to him rather after acquiring Buddha-hood than 
before. He is also called Gautama; but this is not his personal name, 
but the name of the clan or tribe to which he belonged ; his father was a 
Gautama and so were all his relations. Another name by which he is 
known is ’Sakya Muni, but this again merely means the ‘Saint of the 
’Sakyas”—Sakya being the name of the sept or division of the great 
Gautama clan to which his family belonged. 

The rest of his life, upwards of 40 years, he spent in wandering about 
teaching. He had a very large following of disciples who wandered about 
with him, and whom he sent to preach his doctrines in various parts of 
India. He himself did not go very far from his native place. He 
preached at Benares and in several parts of Oudh and Behar ; but he did 
not apparently go to Western or Southern India. After a long life of 
teaching he died at Kusinara, a place the situation of which is not known, 
in the eightieth year of his age. His body was burnt, according to Indian 
custom ; but bits of his bones, his teeth and various other parts of him 
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were preserved, and enshrined in stately monuments in all Buddhist lands, 
where they are worshipped to this day. Huge domes of brick work 
covered with elaborately carved slabs of stone, representing the principal 
events in his life, were built to receive caskets containing a tooth, a hair, 
or some other relic ; and many of these in India and elsewhere are still in 
existence. 

In this brief account of the life of Buddha as we find it in the earliest 
texts, you will observe that there is nothing at all unusual or uncommon. 
It is quite conceivable that a thoughttul intelligent young Indian prince 
should weary of an idle, luxurious existence and should be led to adopt 
the ascetic life. It is true to nature also that this change should take 
place at the age of thirty, when the newness and freshness of life begin to 
fade away and more earnest views and ideas arise in the mind. It is true 
to Indian nature that the only alternative to royal luxury and splendour 
should be utter beggary and privation ; true also to that nature that days 
and years should be spent in intense self-concentrated meditation and 
that a man should emerge from such a period of inward struggle possessed 
of a deep-seated unshakeable conviction of the truth of those conceptions 
which his meditations have given birth to. It is true not only of Indian, 
but of universal human nature, that a man possessed of deep-seated con- 
victions and a fervent earnestness of nature,—be he Buddha, or Paul, or 
Muhammad,—should shake the world and influence the minds of myriads, 
nay of millions. In all this there is nothing improbable,—nothing that is 
not exceedingly probable. It is not surprising either that, as the centuries 
rolled on, myth and legend should incrust themselves round the name of 
the great teacher. Reserving for a later stage more about the graceful 
and poetical legends which have grown up round the history of Gautama, 
the Buddha, I proceed to a sketch—it can be little more—-of the main 
features of the religion which he taught and the society which he founded. 


‘ 

The basis of all the Buddha’s teaching is Pain—the pain and sorrow of 
existence—and how to be freed from it. The commonly received story of 
what we may call his conversion—a story which I am afraid we must in 
the light of scientific research consider as legendary,—is as follows : 

King Sudhodana when the young prince was born rejoiced at the 
thought that he now had a son who would perpetuate his race and succeed 
him on the throne. But a venerable sage predicted that the youth when 
he arrived at manhood would desert his kingdom and lead the life of an 
ascetic. To prevent this catastrophe the King caused three palaces to be 
built, one for each season of the Indian year—the cold, the hot, and the 
rainy. Each of these palaces was surrounded by beautiful gardens and 
parks and was filled with every kind of comfort and delight: there were 
gold and silver and jewels, rich clothing, splendid furniture ; paintings, 
music, delicious food ; crowds of beautiful attendants ; flowers, fruits, and 
shady groves; sparkling streams, broad lakes, abundance of game for 
hunting—everything, in short, that could make existence happy. The 
prince was not to be allowed to go beyond these palaces. One day, how- 
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ever, he was seized with a desire to see the world outside and he com- 
manded his charioteer to drive him through the city. Three days running 
he went out and each day he saw some instance of suffering. The first 
day he met a decrepit old man, the second day a man overcome by 
disease, and the third day a dead body carried out on a bier followed by 
sorrowing relatives. Thus he became acquainted with the existence of old 
age, disease, and death and was told that every human being was liable to 
these three calamities. A fourth day he went out and met a man in the 
yellow robe of an ascetic whose countenance was perfectly calm and 
cheerful. He was told that this was a man who was free from all the cares 
of life. He returned home, thoughtful and sad. That night, when all in 
the palace were asleep, he arose and went away in secret to the forest. 
There he threw away his princely clothing and jewels, put on the garb of 
an ascetic and commenced his life of meditation and preaching. 

When after attaining to Buddha-hood he began, as the phrase goes, to 
“turn the wheel of the law”—in other words to impart his doctrines to 
the world,—he set out by enunciating the four great truths which are the 
foundation of the Buddhist religion. 

1st. The truth of Pain :—Birth is pain, disease is pain, decay is pain, 
death is pain, the presence of that which is not desired is pain, the absence 
of that which is desired is pain,—in short all existence is pain. 

2nd. The truth of the origin of Pain :—Pain arises from attachment to 
material objects, this gives rise to desire, and desire to continual rebirths. 

3rd. The truth of the liberation from Pain :—It is possible to obtain 
liberation from pain by the total suppression of desire, and of attachment 
to material objects. 

4th. The truth of the means of Liberation :—Liberation from desire and 
consequently from re-birth can be surely attained by the eight-fold path. 
This consists of 


1. Right Faith. 5. Right Life. 

2. Right Resolve. 6. Right endeavour. 
3. Right Word. 7. Right reflection. 
4. Right deed. 8. Right absorption. 


In other words, a virtuous life, culminating in perfect abstraction from 
all earthly things and leading direct to that mysterious condition which 
has been so much discussed, known as /Virvdana. 

If we examine more closely these four truths or fundamental principles, 
we shall obtain a clear idea of what may be called in modern language the 
Pessimism of the Buddha’s teaching. 

I. All existence is pain:—this is the constant burden of the endless 
tale—all the enormously voluminous literature of Buddhism is based upon 
this idea, and repeats it incessantly. Even the gods are not free from it. 
Buddhism recognises the existence of the myriad gods of the Hindu 
pantheon, but conceives of them as beings who, though immeasurably 
superior in knowledge, happiness, and power to human beings, are as 
immeasurably inferior to the Tathagata, the Perfected Buddha, and are 
subject to decay and death. 
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II. As to the origin of Pain, the second great truth, Buddha teaches 
that it arises solely from man himself—or to speak more accurately 
from the /, the Self—the Zgo of European metaphysicians. Steadily 
ignoring, in its absolute Atheism, the possibility of man’s receiving any 
help from a higher Power, Buddhism places the source of all existence in 
man himself in the I,—the Zgo. 

This Self is something apart from all phenomena, from all material, 
visible, or conceivable things. 

“Ts corporeal existence myself?” Buddha asks his disciples. And the 
answer is—“ No ;—for it changes and passes away, but the Self remains.” 

“ Are sensations, ideas, material objects, perceptions, myself?” ‘No; 
—for they change and pass away, but the Self remains.” 

It is this self, then, which is the cause of all things, the only reality. It 
is the action of the Ego which gives rise to what the Buddhist Scriptures 
call the Chain of Causation, the twelve Viddnas or Primary Causes. 

The text which describes them runs thus :— 

1. From Ignorance spring the forms of action ; 

. From them Consciousness ; 

. From that the Kama Ripa or organized Being ; 

. From that the Six organs of sense-—(our five + thought) ; 

From them Contact (between the senses and external objects) ; 
. From that Sensation ; 

. From that Desire ; 

. From that Attachment ; 

g. From that Existence ; 

10. From that Birth ; 

11. From that Pain. 

In other texts the Chain of Causation is represented as a circle in which 
five of the Nidénas or Primary Causes are mutually dependent on each 
other the last being dependent on the first. Thus Consciousness causes 
Contact, which causes Sensation, which causes Desire, which causes 
Acticn. Action causes Consciousness and so we begin again, ever revolv- 
ing in the same vicious circle. ‘This is what is called the Wheel of the 
Law which Buddha set rolling at his first public preaching at Benares. 

This is undoubtedly all very confused, and so the earlier disciples seem 
to have thought. Many are the questions they ask the Master on this 
subject, and long and elaborate are his answers. His idea seems to have 
been that—as we sawin the Brahmanical theory of the ’4/an—conscious 
existence is impossible unless there is some thing or person, external to 
the mind, of which it canbe conscious. Thus the Self must do something 
before it can be conscious of its own existence. In other words conscious- 
ness arises from Action; but if the Self knew that Action would lead 
eventually to Pain, it would not act. It is only because it does not know 
this that it acts, which is only another way of saying that Ignorance causes 
Action and Action causes Pain. 

III. Then we come to the 3rd great truth the removal of Pain. It 
follows naturally from the Chain of Causation that to obtain release from 
Pain, we must reverse the process which causes it. Knowledge, the reverse 
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of Ignorance, and total absence or suppression of desire will effect this, 
and lead to the ultimate goal of all Buddhist effort, Wirvana. Here we 
touch the central point of the whole system, the most obscure and difficult 
question of this strange religion. What is Virvana? 

If we go back to the literal meaning of the Sanskrit word, Mirvanam 
(pronounced in Pali Widdanam), we find that it means extinction, or more 
strictly the state of being blown out—as the flame of a candle is blown out. 
But scholars have long been disputing whether in its application to 
Buddhism this word means total annihilation, or simply blissful existence. 
It may be stated thus. That Mérvdna means extinction, all admit. But 
the question is, What is it that is extinguished ? 

Is it the man himself? If so, then Mizvana means total annihila- 
tion. 

Is it the man’s passions? If so, then Vrvdna means a state of blissful 
rest, and freedom from the pain of desire and existence. 

Now in support of the first of these two alternative propositions, the 
logical result of the system comes in. If all existence is Pain as the First 
Great Truth teaches, then freedom from pain can only be secured by 
cessation from existence, or annihilation. 

In support of the second, we find numerous texts in which persons still 
living are said to have attained Mirzvaéna because they have subdued all 
their passions and though still existing are perfectly indifferent to existence. 
They continue to live, they do not commit suicide, because to do so would 
exhibit a preference for death over life, and that would be incompatible 
with their absolute indifference to both states. 

Some scholars, notably Childers, the learned author of the Pali 
Dictionary, adduce arguments to prove that W+bazam is used in the sacred 
texts in two senses—that there are in fact two kinds of Wirvana,—one a 
state of blissful passionless existence, the other annihilation. 

But this view though supported by a large number of texts seems hardly 
to meet the whole range of the Buddhistic teaching. 

The view most recently advocated by Oldenberg and others, and that 
which, on the whole, seems to be nearest the truth is that neither Buddha 
himself nor his earlier disciples laid down any clear and definite dogma on 
this point. ‘The Buddha himself seems in fact to have shrunk at the last 
moment from the logical consequences of his own arguments. They 
brought him to the brink of the awful unfathomable gulf of Nothingness, 
and he recoiled from the prospect. 

He was asked whether the Ego, the Self, exists after death. He gave 
no answer. Then he was asked whether the Ego, the self, perishes at 
death. Again he gave no answer. The enquirer not being able to obtain 
a reply, went away. Then his disciples asked him why he gave no answer. 
He replied, because to say either Yes or No to either of these questions 
might engender error. 

To another disciple he said, ‘“‘I have not taught you whether the 
Tathagata, the Perfected Man, such as I am, lives after death. I never 
undertook to teach you this. I undertook to teach you such things as 
make for Edification. ‘This does not make for Edification. ‘Therefore I 
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do not teach it”; and he adds, ‘‘ what I have not revealed, let it remain 
unrevealed.” 

His earlier disciples after his death taught on the same lines. They 
held that the question was one beyond all human understanding. That 
the Self could, by the eight-fold path, be released from the liability to 
re-birth was certain ; but what became of it when it was so released, when 
it so attained to irvana, they refused to discuss. 

“Ts Mirvana annihilation? We cannot say.” 

“Ts it continued existence ? We cannot say.” 

Though, however, it may not have been distinctly taught that Virvana 
was annihilation there can be little doubt that this is the only thing that it 
can logically mean, and that this is always tacitly understood. 

IV. The fourth Great Truth—the Way to the release from pain, with its 
eight-fold path, brings us down to the level of earthly existence once more. 
If the first three Truths comprise the Metaphysics, the fourth Truth may 
be termed the Ethics, of Buddhism. 

It is by this Truth that the abstract speculations of the other three 
Truths are brought into practical application and relation to the every day 
working life of human beings. 

We have seen that as ignorance is the primary cause of Existence and 
so of Pain, its reverse, knowledge, is the cause of the removal of that pain. 
Now we are further told that knowledge is attained by, and is impossible 
without, well-doing. 

A man may be content with the lower life of continual re-birth, whose 
reward is that in each birth he shall be placed in a higher station than 
before: or he may aspire to the loftier destiny of becoming freed from 
re-birth and attaining to the mysterious irvéna. But whichever of the 
two be his aim, the lower career of the simple citizen, or the more exalted 
one of the ascetic, in either case well-doing is the basis. 

This was inevitable. No system of religion that the world has ever 
seen could long exist without morality ; and, like all other human systems 
of Morality, Buddhism takes the form of Prohibitions rather than precepts. 
It is ‘thou shalt not,” rather than “thou shalt.” Thus the Five prohibi- 
tions, are 

Thou shalt not destroy life ; 

Thou shalt not steal ; 

Thou shalt not commit adultery ; 

Thou shalt not lie ; 

Thou shalt not drink intoxicating liquors. 


But over and above these, there are innumerable other counsels of per- 
fection ; and for the priesthood there are in addition special obligations. 
At his ordination, the priest has to engage to observe the Dasa-sé/a or ten 
ordinances. He says: 


1. I will observe the ordinance that forbids the taking of life ; 

2. I will observe the ordinance that forbids the taking of that which has 
not been given ; 

3. I will observe the ordinance that prescribes chastity ; 
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. I will observe the ordinance that forbids lying ; 

. I will observe the ordinance that forbids use of intoxicating liquors ; 

. I will observe the ordinance that forbids eating of food after mid-day ; 

. I will observe the ordinance that forbids attending at dancing, sing- 
ing, or acting ; 

8. I will observe the ordinance that forbids use of flowers or perfumes 
on the body ; : 

g. I will observe the ordinance that forbids use of high or honourable 

seats ; 
10. I will observe the ordinance that forbids receiving gold and silver. 


XI ans 


The prohibition of the taking of life even of the smallest animals is well 
known as a distinctive feature of Buddhism. It is carried to a very great 
excess. Unfiltered water may not be drunk lest there should be minute 
animals in it. The ascetic will not use a walking-stick, lest he should 
inadvertently kill insects. But many of these precepts are not peculiar to 
Buddhism. They are shared with it by several other Hindu sects. 

But to Buddhism as contrasted with Hinduism belongs the honour of 
laying particular stress upon the merit of kindliness, forgiveness of injuries, 
well wishing to all creatures. The ascetic may have no room for pity for 
himself. He knows how to obtain release from the pain of existence. He 
cannot, however, for that very reason, refrain from feeling pity and com- 
passion for those who are still bound by the chain of Causation and cannot 
obtain release therefrom. But here Buddhism stops. It does not tell the 
ascetic to live in the world in order by his teaching and example to raise it 
to a higher level. He is to pity the world but to pass it by and devote 
himself to solitude, abstraction and indifference. Indeed the eight-fold 
path itself is to be followed not from love to one’s neighbour, but as a 
means of securing one’s own release from the pain of existence. The 
eight right things group themselves under three heads: Righteousness,— 
Abstraction,—Knowledge ;—and these in their turn lead to Wirvana. But 
it has already been pointed out that, in order to attain Wrzvéna, there 
must be total severance of the soul from all sublunary affairs. If, there- 
fore, a man loves his neighbour he breaks the rule of indifference. An 
ancient text says, “ All pain and suffering on earth arises from that which 
is dear to me. He, therefore, to whom nothing is dear, is free from pain, 
and he who strives to attain to that state in which there is no pain, allows 
nothing in the world to be dear to him.” 

Under these circumstances it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
there is a contradiction between the various parts of the Buddha’s teaching. 

Innumerable as are the treatises that have been written on the subject, 
it still remains obscure. Benevolence—giving away everything, even one’s 
self—is not inculcated out of love to one’s neighbours, but as a means of 
attaining peace and blessing for one’s self. Buddhism may thus not 
unfairly be regarded as the religion of glorified Selfishness : monasticism 
in all religions is after all mere glorified Selfishness ; and monasticism is 
the highest grade of Buddhism. 

The monk or Brikkhu is told every day, on returning from his daily 
round of begging, to ask himself, “As I went on my rounds to-day have 
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I felt pleasure or longing or hatred or confusion or anger towards any of 
the persons or objects that I met?” If he can answer “No,” then his 
conduct is correct ; if not—if he has felt like or dislike, his conduct is 
faulty and he must set himself to purify his mind by deep contemplation. 
For the Thought, not the Word or the Deed, is the highest part of man, 
his true Self. 

And in struggling towards the right and towards Mirvana, man is con- 
stantly assailed by J/dra, the Tempter, an impersonation similar to the 
Devil of other religions. He is conceived of as a very powerful god, one 
of the numerous gods whom Buddhism recognises, living in a heaven 
of his own, attended by numerous emissaries, or evil angels as we should 
say, by whom he tempts men to evil. On the memorable night when 
Prince Sidhartha attained Buddha-hood under the Bodhi tree at Uruvela 
Mara with all his hosts tempted him, but fled away discomfited from the 
imperturbable composure and abstraction of the Buddha. Wherever there 
is life, with its pain and suffering, wherever there is anything which pre- 
vents the sage from attaining Virvdna, there is Mara, the principle of 
Evil: He is life, for life is evil; he is death, for death is evil. He is not 
to be struggled against, but to be conquered by opposing to all his attacks 
the impregnable adamantine wall of complete abstraction from all things. 

The Buddha himself expresses it in a parable. ‘There was once a 
tortoise that came to drink at a river. There came also a jackal. The 
jackal said ‘let me devour the flesh of this tortoise.’ But the tortoise drew 
his head and legs into his shell and so remained. ‘The jackal waited in 
vain. The tortoise remained immoveable, withdrawn into himself, un- 
assailable. At length the jackal departed baffled. So does Mara depart 
baffled from the perfect man.” 

But obviously perfect abstraction is only possible for the ascetic who 
has no worldly cares or occupations. The ABxikkhu or beggar, as he is 
called, can attain to Virvdina by “the Road” Maggo. This has four 
steps,—(everything goes by fours in Buddhism). 

The first step is called ‘“‘ entering the stream ” (sofépatti). One who has 
attained to this grade of perfection can only be born again seven times, 
and he cannot be born in any lower state, as for instance, in the form 
of any animal, or in any of the four hells. 

The second step is called “ returning once ” (sakadégémi) because he who 
has attained this stage can only be born again once, and that too only asa 
man or as a god. 

The third is called “‘not returning” (azégémi) because he is not liable 
to be born again except in the highest of the heavens, whence he proceeds 
at once to Mirvana. 

The fourth is ‘“‘saintship” (avahatta) whence the highest saints in the 
Buddhist records are ordinarily known as Arhats. 

The Arfat has attained to absolute perfection. His bodily existence 
may last for some time longer as the Buddha’s did; but when it ends, he 
passes straight to Virvdna, and even in this life he enjoys perfect freedom 
from all passions, affections or other disturbing influences. He has strange 
miraculous powers. He knows past, present and future. All the worlds 
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that have been, are, and shall be are present to his mental view. He can 
transport himself at once, by the mere effort of his will, whenever he 
pleases, can become invisible, can communicate with people at a distance 
and do various other marvellous things. 

Higher than the Arhats again, are certain mysterious beings called 
Paccheka Buddhas, or Buddhas self-made or by themselves. ‘These are 
men who, without being taught, have raised themselves by their own efforts 
to the status of Buddha-hood but have not been able to impart their know- 
ledge to mankind. 

Higher even than them are the Samdsambuddhas, or Supreme Buddhas 
who have not only attained to the highest point but are able to teach the 
world. There have been numbers of these Buddhas in time past, ages 
and ages ago; and the highest of all the Supreme Buddhas is Gautama, 
the Sikya Muni. He knew all that had happened in the past. He 
remembered how many times he had been born and what form he had 
been born in. ‘There is an immense literature of /déakas or stories of the 
former lives of the Buddha; he was born as a human being in various 
positions, as various kinds of animals, in various heavens and hells ; and 
he tells the story of what he did in these numerous existences, to point the 
moral of his teaching. 

From these ancient birth stories, a perfect mine of invention, have 
sprung a very great number of the fairy tales and popular children’s stories, 
Miirchen, current in European countries. 

Among other things, the Buddha prophesied that his religion would 
only last a certain time:—Five hundred years he said, but modern 

Buddhists say five thousand. Each of the previous supreme Buddhas has 
taught his religion to the world of his day. His teaching has lasted a 
certain time and then died out, till a new supreme Buddha arose and 
taught the world again. So it has been, and so it shall be for ever 
and ever. 

The extinction of Buddhism from the earth will be gradual. First it 
will cease to be possible for men to attain to Virvdna, the practices which 
lead to it being forgotten. Next the dAzkkhus will cease to observe the 
precepts ; thirdly the knowledge of Pali, the Sacred language, will die out 
and men will no longer be able to read’ or understand the scriptures of 
their religion. Fourthly no more priests will be appointed ; and lastly, 
there being no priests, no reading of the scriptures and consequently no 
worship of the relics of Buddha, those relics themselves will vanish from 
the world, and with them all knowledge of the doctrines of Buddha, and 
all observance of his law will entirely disappear from the earth. 


4. 

The community, society, or church which the Buddha founded was a 
society of monks, or ascetics. They are called “samano,” that is, one who 
has mortified his passions, or mere frequently “d/zkkAu,” that is, a beggar. 
Immediately after Buddha’s death we are told five hundred of his principal 
followers assembled at Rajagriha and compiled the Canon of the Law from 
what they each remembered of the teaching of the Master. One hundred 
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years later, irregularities in doctrine and practice having crept in there was 
a second great meeting at a place called Vesali, where the questions in 
dispute were finally settled. These are known as the first and second 
Great Councils and by them the doctrines and ceremonies of the Buddhist 
community were fixed. 

Theoretically, any man may be admitted to orders. Practically, how- 
ever, it was found necessary to make certain exceptions, to prevent the 
community from being disgraced by unworthy members, and from coming 
into conflict with the political and social institutions of the country. On 
the first ground, admission was denied to those afflicted with deformities 
or diseases of a serious character, and to men of notorious evil lives ;—on 
the second ground, to persons in the military or civil service of the state, 
to debtors and slaves, and to sons whose parents refused their consent. 
Nor could children be admitted. A man could not enter the Novitiate till 
the age of fifteen, nor become a fully ordained monk till twenty. If, how- 
ever, he presented himself for admission when of full age, he might proceed 
to ordination after a few months’ novitiate. 

The ceremonies of ordination both to the novitiate and to the priesthood 
are extremely simple. For the novitiate or Pabdaza, in fact, the process is 
similar to that in force before Buddha's time for the commencement of a 
monastic life in the various Brahmanical and Jaina sects. The candidate 
dresses himself in the yellow robe of an ascetic, shaves his head and beard, 
goes before any ascetic, or company of ascetics he may meet, and repeats 
the solemn formula “ Buddham saranam gacchami” etc, or if he is un- 
acquainted with it asks the ascetic to teach it to him. When he has once 
pronounced it he is enrolled among the number of the novices and begins 
the daily routine prescribed for that class. 

For admission to the full standing of a BAtkkhu or ascetic—upasampada, 
-—the ceremony is a little more elaborate, but even this is very simple. 
The postulant, at the close of the term of his novitiate, appears before a 
regularly convened conclave of ascetics, and prostrating himself with joined 
hands raised above his head—the ordinary Indian position in supplication 
—begs for admission to the order. He is then asked whether he suffers 
from leprosy, epilepsy, consumption and several other diseases ; whether 
he is a human being,* and a free man; if he is in the King’s service ; if 
he is tree from debt ; if he has the consent of his parents; if he is of the 
full age of twenty years, and if he is provided with the priestly requisites, 
viz., the yellow robe and the begging bowl? If his answers to these 
questions are satisfactory, he is further asked his name and the name of his 
teacher. Then the head priest asks the others if they consent to his 
admission. ‘Those who consent are to keep silence, only the objectors are 
to speak. The question is put three times ; and if the assembly remains 
silent, their consent is inferred and the words are pronounced: “So and 
So is admitted to the order of Bhikkhus.” Then he is instructed in his 
duties. He is to subsist on food which he begs from house to house ; his 
clothing is to consist of the rags which he can pick up ; his bed is to be the 
ground beneath a tree. 


* The object of this question is to keep out demons who might be admitted under 
human forms and then disgrace the congregation by evil conduct. 
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Then the four great prohibitions are repeated to him. He is to abstain 
from taking life, from taking what is not given (theft), to observe chastity, 
to abstain from thinking highly of himself. This concludes the ceremony 
and the novice is thenceforth a fully ordained monk. He is free, however, 
at any time to resign the ascetic life and return to the world ; he may leave 
the community without bitterness and if at any future time he should desire 
to rejoin it, no opposition is offered. The way to Mirvana is open to all, 
to take or leave as they please. A society of ascetics who profess to have 
overcome all human passions cannot feel angry with a comrade for leaving 
them or refuse him re-admission when he seeks it. 

Thenceforth the ascetic leads a life of contemplation, study and morttifi- 
cation. Of prayer, of religious rites and ceremonies, there is little or no 
trace in the earlier Buddhism. For prayer, there is no place. Whom 
should they pray to? There is none that hears. Buddha has attained 
Nirvana. Ifa man should pray to him, he could not hear. The ascetics 
meet together twice a month, at the full moon and the new moon; no 
laymen may be present. At this meeting the eldest monk present recites 
the sacred precepts and after each one asks if all the monks have observed 
it? If all are silent it is assumed that they have. But if any one of them 
has broken a precept he must come forward and confess, on which he is 
either admonished, or some penance is imposed on him. At the close of 
the rainy season, there is another solemn meeting at which each monk 
invites the assembled brethren to tell him of any faults he may have com- 
mitted in order that he may confess and expiate them. 

These few simple ceremonies are the only ones prescribed by the 
original constitution of the Buddhist religion. 

It remains only to speak of female ascetics. The Buddha himself was 
at first unwilling to allow women to enter upon the higher life of asceticism. 
But the women themselves insisted upon it—and needless to say, being 
women, they got their own way. A series of rules was prescribed for them, 
chief of which was that they were to treat all monks with the profoundest 
respect, and never to address them, though they might answer if spoken 
to. Their rules in general followed the same lines as those prescribed for 
male ascetics. 

I have now, I hope, succeeded in laying before my readers the main 
features of the Buddhist religion as promulgated by the Buddha himself. 

In my next paper I propose to describe modern Buddhism,—that is the 
changes and developments which the original creed has undergone in the 
various Asiatic lands into which it has been introduced. 
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TINNEVELLY BEFORE, AND AFTER, 
THE BRITISH CONQUEST. 


By J. B. PENNINGTON, M.c.S. (RET.) 


’ 


In a paper read before “the Last India Association” in 1893, I en- 
deavoured to show that India in general is not worse off, even financially, 
under the administration of the British than it was before ; and I instanced 
the condition of Tinnevelly before and since the last Poligar War as corrobor- 
ating my view. I propose now to consider the condition of that district 
before and after the final assumption of the government by the British a 
little more fully ; and I select Tinnevelly, both because I can speak with 
the confidence derived from some personal knowledge of its circumstances 
up to a fairly recent date, and also because it is one of the few Districts 
which has not wanted its “‘sacer vates”; I have thus the advantage of 
relying on a much more competent and learned observer than myself in the 
person of my old and honoured friend, the late Bishop Caldwell. 

I am aware, of course, that there have been considerable changes in the 
country since his History was written, not always, I am afraid, for the 
better; and one of the most serious of those changes results, I believe, 
from the fact that, as time goes on, the memory of what India really was in 
pre-British days grows fainter and fainter, so that the present population 
having never been accustomed to anything but law and order are apt to 
compare our rule with that which is supposed to have prevailed in some 
imaginary Golden Age, of which real history has no record whatever. There 
is indeed no reason whatever to suppose that there ever was any such 
Golden Age in India; such evidence as we have points quite the other 
way ; but even if in the remote past there ever was a time when Tinnevelly 
enjoyed the blessing of uninterrupted peace and a settled Government, that 
is mot the time with which the British administration should be compared. 
All its apologists need to prove is what the government of the country 
would have been if the British had not deposed, or set aside, the corrupt 
and effete administration of the Nawab. This, so far as Tinnevelly is con- 
cerned, only commenced in 1744, so that we did not even upset an old and 
settled government. Now, if anyone, after a dispassionate review of the 
condition of the district during the whole of the 18th century as compared 
with its condition since the last Poligar War and the final assumption of the 
Government by the British, is still of opinion that the old free and lawless 
life was preferable to and more suited to the country than the present 
reign of law and order, because the little wealth the people were able 
to acquire was all spent in the country, he is welcome to his opinion, and 
we may even admit that it may have been pleasanter and more interesting 
for some of the Poligars ; but it certainly was not so for the great bulk of 
the inhabitants. Itis of such infinite importance that the rising generation 
in India should clearly appreciate from what the intervention of the British 
saved them, that I repeat here Bishop Caldwell’s opinion on this point. 
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After justifying himself with the opinion of Professor Wilson in his 
Historical Sketch of the Kingdom of Pandiya to the effect that, 


“‘had not a wise and powerful policy interfered to enforce the habits of social life, the 
four districts to the south of the Cauvery, most admirably fitted by Nature to support an 
industrious population, would have reverted to the state in which tradition describes 
them long anterior to Christianity, and would once more have become a suitable domicile 
for the goblins of Ravana or the apes of Hanuman,” 


he goes on to state his own deliberate judgment as follows : 


“The first reflection that arises in one’s mind on reading the foregoing sketch of the 
history of this district is that war seems to have been the normal condition of Tinnevelly, 
as of the rest of the old Pandya country, and doubtless also it may be said of the rest of 
Southern India from the beginning of man’s abode in these regions till 1801. A district 
that never from the beginning knew peace for 80 months together—probably never even 
for 80 weeks—-has now enjoyed profound uninterrupted peace for 80 years! And in con- 
sequence all the arts of peace have had time to be developed, and to approach something 
like perfection. 

‘* Another conclusion which we deem entitled to form is that, prior to the cession of the 
district to the English, the administration of public affairs, and the condition of the 
country, instead of improving as time went on, in virtue of the lessons taught by the 
accumulated experience of the past, were steadily getting worse and worse. Things were 
worse under the Nayakas than under the Pandyas, worse stz/l under the rule of the Nawab, 
and worst of all, as the night is at its darkest just before the dawn, during that deplorable 
period immediately before the interference of the English--when the Nawab’s power had 
become merely nominal, and the only real power that survived was that of fierce Poligars 
and avaricious ‘ renters.’ 

‘©Of the many beneficial changes that have taken place since then, one of the most 
remarkable is that which we see in the Poligars themselves. The Poligar has become a 
Zemindar, and has changed his nature as well as his name. One can scarcely believe it 
possible that the peaceful Nayaka and Marava Zemindars of the present day are the lineal 
descendants of those turbulent and apparently untameable chiefs, of whose deeds of 
violence and daring the history of the last century is so full, One asks also, Can it 
be really true that the peaceful Nayaka ryots of the present day are the lineal descendants 
of those fierce retainers of the Poligars, who were so ready, at the merest word of their 
chief, to shed either their own blood or that of their chief's enemies? . . . 

“ The whole aspect of things in Tinnevelly has changed for the better in a wonderful 
degree’since the assumption of the government of the district by the English, and 
beneficial changes of all kinds are still in progress. The thick impervious jungles which 
covered most of the plains, and which had, for generation after generation, furnished the 
haunts and hiding-places of banditti, have disappeared, and cotton and food grains cover 
those tracts instead.” (A French missionary’s letter, written in 1700, states that ‘‘ for 
some time past a large jungle ov the Tinnevelly Coast had been infested by tigers to such 
a degree that after sunset no inhabitant of any village in the neighbourhood dared to 
move outside his door, and that even in the daytime travelling was not quite safe,” etc.) 

‘© Good roads have been made wherever they were required, all the rivers and principal 
nuillahs have been bridged over ; carts have, to a large extent, taken the place of pack- 
bullocks ; and transit duties have been utterly abolished.” 

Col. Fullarton says that in 1783 (exactly 100 years before this book was published), 
‘the ryot was stopped at every village by the collectors of transit duties, who exacted a 
duty for every article exported, imported, or disposed of” ; and that ‘‘so insupportable 
was this evil that between Negapatam and Palghat, not more than 300 miles, there were 
about 30 places of collection. . . . 

‘“¢ The Government in the great famine of 1877 did not leave the people to perish, as 
they would have been left, and could not but have been left, in former times, but set itself, 
at whatever cost, to preserve them from dying of hunger. . .. A truly paternal Govern- 
ment has not only helped the people in every emergency, but it has helped them to help 


” 
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themselves. It has not only governed them better than they were ever governed before, 
but has taught and encouraged them, as far as it is possible at present, to govern them- 
selves. It has endeavoured, not to raise a few classes only, but to lift the whole com- 
munity to a higher level. So quiet, peaceful, and contented has the district become that 
it is governed by the merest handful of Europeans . . . and we have the extraordinary 
spectacle of 1,700,000 natives submitting to be governed by ten Englishmen. Nor would 
it be sufficient to say merely that they swdmzt to be governed ; they accept our government 
readily and willingly as the best they have ever had, and the best they are likely to have 
in this age of the world. This might almost be called a miracle, but it is at any rate a 
striking proof—and so I believe it is regarded by the natives themselves—that a strict 
administration of justice and unselfish efforts for the public good will ever ensure the loyal 
obedience of the best portion of the people, and the approbation of the Supreme Ruler of 
the world.” 

With all respect to my friend, Mr. Rogers, and our Bombay critics, we 
long since discovered in Madras that a reasonable and moderate revenue 
settlement is the best preventive of crime, and (with some aberrations) 
have steadily pursued that policy ever since 1861, with the remarkable 
results so eloquently described by an unbiased outsider like the Bishop, 
and for my present purpose, I believe that Tinnevelly may fairly be taken 
as a sample of India generally; for the principles of government in 
India are pretty much the same everywhere, and it does not seem reason- 
able to suppose that even Bombay has a monopoly of common-sense. 

For the reasons referred to above I shall not endeavour to trace 
the condition of the District further back than the middle of the 18th 
century, when something like satisfactory evidence is forthcoming. What 
Hindu history is like is clearly shewn by Bishop Caldwell in a quotation 
from the Panjalamkurichi Epic, a Tamil poem written at the time to com- 
memorate the great victory of the Poligar over the British army so lately 
as 1801, when the Poet-historian was himself familiar with the fact that 
the siege of this petty fortlet had ended in the defeat and flight of the 
Poligar and the final overthrow of the whole of their tribe. Knowing all 
this, he does not hesitate to describe his patron as having routed the British 
Army singlehanded and captured a battery of 100,000 guns! thus shewing 
a luxuriance of imagination in these prosaic days quite worthy of the 
Ramayana. 

Though I need not enter into the early History of Tinnevelly I must just 
draw attention to the fact that it has been the seat of some sort of Govern- 
ment from time immemorial, and is described by Marco Polo as “ the best 
of all the Indies,” and ‘the finest and noblest province in the world.” Its 
capital, (which he calls Cael,) at the mouth of the Tambraparni was, he 
says, “‘a great and noble city ” where, (amongst other things,) 2,coo horses 
were imported every year from the Persian Gulf at an average cost of 
Rs 2,000 each !—what would Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji say to such a ‘tribute ” 
being sent out of the country? nearly $a million sterling, and that in the 
13th century !—what a terrible injustice to the poor tax-payers of Pandiya! 
It is not at any rate a country just reclaimed from barbarism, but has 
always had probably as good a government as ever fell to the lot of an 
Indian kingdom. 

The first authentic and trustworthy description of the District which ever 
saw the light seems to be that written by Colonel Fullarton in 1783, a time 
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when “ misrule was at its height.” He is loud in its praise, but shews that 
bad Government and the plundering habits of the Poligars neutralised all 
its natural advantages. Even the Poligars, however, were less ruinous than 
the “ Renter” whose 


“‘main object was to ransack and embezzle that he might go off at last enriched with the 
spoils of his Province.” 


The established practice, Col. Fullarton says, was to allow the farmer one- 
half of the (gross) produce of his crop for the maintenance of his family, 
and in the 


“richest soils it was hardly known that less than 40% of the gross should be allotted to 
the husbandman. Yet,” (he adds), ‘* Renters on the coast have not scrupled to impress on 
reputable farmers, and to inflict on them extreme severities of punishment, for refusing to 
accept 16 in the hundred as the proportion out of which they were to maintain a family, 
to furnish stock, implements of husbandry, cattle, seed and all expenses incident to the 
cultivation of their lands. But should the unfortunate ryot be forced to submit to such 
conditions he has still a long list of cruel impositions to endure. He must labour week 
after week at the repair of water-courses, tanks and embankments of rivers. His cattle, 
sheep, and every other portion of his property are at the disposal of the Renter, and his 
life might pay the forfeit of refusal. Should he presume to reap his harvest when ripe 
without a mandate from the Renter whose peons conicopolies (accountants) and retainers 
attend on the occasion, nothing short of bodily torture and a confiscation of the little 
that is left him could expiate the offence. Would he sell any part of his scanty produce, 
he cannot be permitted (to do so) while the Czvcaz” (represented by the Renter) ‘has 
any to dispose of... . : 

‘* But these form only a small proportion of the powers with which the Renter is invested. 
He may sink or raise the exchange of specie at his own discretion; he may prevent the 
saie of grain, or sell it at exorbitant rates ; thus at any time he may, and frequently does, 
occasion general famine. Besides maintaining a useless rabble, whom he employs under 
the appellation of peons at the public expense, he may require any military force he finds 


necessary for the business of oppression. . . . 


The consequences of this kind of administration were such as might be 
expected. Mr. Nelson notes that in 1782 there were only two substantial 
brick and stone buildings in the Town of Madura: one was the old Palace 
and the other the residence of the Muhammadan Manager ; and Bishop 
Caldwell says this state of things was not peculiar to Madura and that he 
had sought in vain for any trace of a private house built by any private 
native of stone or burnt-brick in Tinnevelly prior to the assignment of the 
Nawab’s revenues to the Company in 1781. 

“ This fact,” he adds, ‘‘ furnishes us with a most telling illustration of the difference 
between the anarchy that prevailed before, and the order and security that began to be 
introduced by the strong, peaceful Government of the English.” 

The various sieges of Panjalamkurichi, which lasted off and on for 
nearly 40 years, are well deserving of attention, but I must confine myself 
to pointing out that the very name of the place is full of interest—“ Kurichi” 
in Tamil meaning especially a village zz a forest. 

‘*There is no trace of a forest now in the neighbourhood, but up to the time of the last 
Poligar war (1801), the whole black cotton soil country in the north of Tinnevelly was 
(largely) covered with thick woods. The conqueror that has changed those woods is 


cotton ; but cotton would never have been able to prevail against the woods, if the rule 
of the Poligars (and I think we may add the ‘ Renter’), had not come to an end” 


(p. 134). 
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Another witness, Colonel Donald Campbell, who commanded another 
expedition, writes from Livagiri, a town beautifully situated under the hills, 


“T heartily wish the Nawab would fall upon some method to preserve this delightful 
country from absolute devastation. It is really melancholy to reflect that, unless a speedy 
and effectual remedy is applied, these fertile fields, the most beautiful I have ever seen, 
will next year be a barren waste.” 


My next extract from the Bishop’s storehouse of information shews that 
bad as the state of Tinnevelly was in the latter half of the 18th and the 
beginning of the roth century, it was better than that of many other parts 
of the Presidency, for letters had to be sent from Madras to Bombay cz 
Palamcottah and Anjengo 


“in consequence oi the normal condition of the districts intermediate between Madras 
and Bombay being one of extreme insecurity through the wars and commotions cause:! 
by Hyder Ali, Tippu Sultan and the Mahrattas.” 


The principal event of the year 1785, and one, the Bishop says, 


“‘ productive of much mischief to every district in the country, Tinnevelly included, was 
the surrender to the Nawab of the assignment of his revenues—in virtue of which 
surrender the civil administration of the Company, with all its advantages, ceased for 
7 years.” 


The report of the Committee of Assigned Revenues, which may be con- 
sidered the first Local Administration Report, gives an interesting description 
of the Poligars and the Nawab’s relations with them. They say there were 
then 


** 32 Poligars with an array of foliowers, armed with pikes and matchlocks, estimated at 
30,000 strong and possessed of strongholds which the Nawab’s troops had often found it 
difficult to reduce, and from which, even if they were taken, it was easy to escape into 
the woods. When the Nawab was strong he levied as much tribute from the Poligars as 
fear induced them to yield ; when, on the other hand, he was weak, he had to content 
himself with their gratuitous offerings, and wait for a more favourable opportunity of 
enforcing his demands.’ 


’ 


The Committee estimated that not more than 40°/ of the amount due 
from the Poligars ever reached the Treasury ; and considering the amount 
lost by depredations and spent on constant military expeditions they found 
that the Nawab must have lost several lakhs of pagodas in his dealings with 
the Poligars. And 


“that,” they continued, ‘‘ was not the only inconvenience attending thesystem. Astate 
of frequent warfare and perpetual distrust took the place of that mutual confidence which 
ought to have made the Poligars good subjects in time of peace, and useful auxiliaries in 
time of war. The consequence was naturally that when Hyder Ali invaded the Carnatic, 
in 1780, they availed themselves of that opportunity to withhold the payment of their 
tribute, to plunder the country and commit other acts of violence and hostility which 
obliged the Company to send a large force against them in the midst of the war. The 
army under Colonel Fullarton, by a well timed” (and, we may add, brilliantly executed) 
‘* expedition against two of the principal Poligars”’ (Panjalamkurichi in the east, and 
Sivagiri in the west,) ‘‘ brought the whole to a sense of obedience, and the equity of the 
subsequent settlement improved that obedience into a real confidence in the Company’s 
Government.” 


In another paragraph they expressed their regret that the 


“‘ Nawab had already commenced, as in former times, to anticipate the revenue by borrow- 
ing money and requiring advances from the different Renters as the price of their confir- 
mation. This practice they deprecated not only because of the interest that would have 
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to be paid on the sums borrowed, but still more on account of the power it placed in the 
hands of the Renter to re-imburse himself at the expense of the country.” 


They proceeded also to compare the expensiveness of the Nawab’s 
government with the inexpensiveness of theirs during the assignment. 
They had 
“reduced the Nawab’s separate disbursements upon the peace establishment from 
134 lakhs of pagodas fer annum to little more than 2 lakhs; and during the time they 
had the collection of the revenue, even in time of war, the charges did not exceed 11% 


on the gross demand.” 


So the comparative peace and comfort that prevailed during the 
“ Assignment” from 1781 to 1785 was followed by 5 years of renewed 
disorder, of which Mr. Lushington, some ten years afterwards, gave the 
following graphic account :— 

** With the knowledge of these facts (of misrule and disorder) it will appear very 
natural that the inhabitants should look back to the Company’s management as an era 
of comparative happiness, and contrast it, in a very feeling manner, with three succeed- 
ing years of extortion under Iktibar Khan, when the system of mortgage and sale pre- 
vailed in its worst rigours. From these intolerable oppressions the inhabitants fled in 
numbers to Travancore, and the ruin of the country was fast approaching. . . . 

‘The accuracy with which the evils of this system were described, the determination 
shown by the Company’s Government to put an end to them, and especially the establish- 
ment about this time of the Commercial Investment may be said with the strictest truth 
to have arrested the destruction of Tinnevelly.” 


The people who so dearly appreciated the difference between the rule of 
the Nawab and that of the Company were people who had had for a whole 
generation ample experience of both systems: the mischief is that nowa- 
days no one has had any practical experience of the “ good old times.”’ 

In 1790, the company were compelled to “assume” charge of the 
country again, and in 1702, the Nawdb was induced to accept the inevi- 
table and assign by treaty the management to the Company. This was 
promptly followed by another expedition against the contumacious Poligars, 
specially directed against him of Sivagiri, 

“who, in contempt of all authority and of every principle of justice and humanity, had 
made a violent attack with his peons on the Poligar of Settur and put him and his family 
to death.” 

This expedition seems to have been fairly successful ; but unfortunately 
the next year the Government being short of troops was obliged to 
temporise. Weakness was duly followed by fresh outbreak ; till, at last, 
the Government were driven to the necessity of disarming the Poligars as 
the only possible means of 


‘*restoring these distressed provinces from their present state of anarchy and misery 
to a state of subordination and prosperity.” 


As a characteristic incident of the times we may just mention that, in 
1797, one Poligar (Urkad) shot a neighbour of his, the Poligar of Singam- 
palli ; and the Collector complains that there was “no one to do justice ” 
in what is now one of the most peaceful and prosperous parts of the 
Queen’s dominions. 

But in truth no peace was possible in Tinnevelly or anywhere else in the 
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Presidency, till the death of Tippu Sultan, on the 4th May, 1799. Up to 
that time, 


‘the disorders prevalent in the country had not been removed and had scarcely even 
been mitigated.” 


Progress and prosperity in Madras date from his death, which was 
promptly followed by the two last Poligar wars, finally and for ever 
reducing these lawless chiefs to submission. So we come at length to the 
31st of July, 1801, on which 


‘“‘happy day,” says the Bishop, ‘‘ results were achieved bya single stroke of the pen which 
57 years of war and 20 years of negotiation had failed to effect.” 


Experience had proved that it was 


**unreasonable to expect that any thorough or permanent reform could be effected, that 
the oppression and misrule of the Poligars and Renters could be brought to an end, that 
peace could be firmly established or that any solid foundation could be laid for future 
prosperity, till the entire undivided sovereignty over all classes in the country should 
come to be vested in the English Government and the Nawib be allowed to retire from 
the business of Government on a pension.” 


It was not till the 1st October, 1801, that all fighting was at an end and 
the work of building up the Tinnevelly we know could fairly begin. Even 
in 1820, or later, the Collector had to report that land in the Tambraparni 
Valley, which is now assessed at 20 Rs. an acre and pays it with the 
greatest ease and regularity, had “no saleable value.” 

The cultivation of that valley now is not surpassed in any part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions, and land can hardly be bought for love or money. 

One more contemporary witness and I have done. Christian William 
Gericke, a Pomeranian, born in 1742, went out to Madras as a missionary 
in 1766. In 1800 he went to Ramnad and Tinneveily ; and from that 
time till his death, in 1803, he was constantly moving about Southern 
India, and must have been exceptionally familiar with the state of the 
country for many years before and for 2 years after it came under the 
direct rule of the British. This is his account, in a letter to the Collector 
of Tinnevelly (Mr. Cockburn), towards the end of 1802— 


“T have great happiness in assuring you that in this my long journey” (from Palum- 
cottah to Ramnad, through the heart of the Poligar country), “I heard no such com- 
plaints as I used to hear formerly; but, on the contrary, I have frequently heard the 
inhabitants express themselves much satisfied with their present situation. The Hindus 
in the Mysore country, in comparing their present situation with the former, said that 
their condition would be still better if the English had taken them under their immediate 
protection. As to the Southernmost countries, I mentioned to Col. Martinz the very 
words in which the inhabitants expressed themselves in comparing the present times to 
the former ; for instance, ‘where before we could not travel without fear in the day we 
may now pass with great securityin the night. Since the time that the English have got 
the better of the Poligars there zs not a thief in the thickest jungles.’ The Colonel said 
it is so, and rejoiced at it and the readiness of the people to acknowledge it. We have several 
times conversed on the present happier state of the country.” 


Well might Lord Lawrence, when asking whether the people were 
happier under English or native rule, add—Sua si bona nérint. Un- 
fortunately they no longer know how much they have to be thankful for. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 


AT a meeting of the East India Association, held at 3, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, on Wednesday, April 29th, 1896, Sir Roland K. Wilson, 
Bart., in the chair, a paper was read by J. B. Pennington, Esq. (formerly 
Collector of Tinnevelly), on “The District of Tinnevelly before and after 
its Conquest by the British,” which will be found elsewhere in this Review. 

The following, among others, were present :—Sir Lepel Griffin, K.c.s.1., 
T. H. Thornton, Esq., c.s.1., Colonel and Mrs. Bennett, Brig.-Surg. Lt.-Col. 
Drake Brockman, Surg. Lt.-Col. J. Ince, m.p., Surg. Lt.-Col. C. E, M. 
Shaw, Major Drury, Rev. S. J. Crawhall, Mr. J. D. Birnie, Mr. S. R. 
Bhagtam, Mr. H. R. Cook, Miss Currie, Mr. A. K. Connell, Mr. Wm. F. 
Grahame, 1.c.s., Mrs. Wilfred Hampton, Miss Hampton, Miss Hook, Mr. 
G. K. Lloyd, Mr. J. Maitland, Mr. C. Krishna Menon, Mr. and Mrs. G. 
S. Morris, Mr. T. Carr Morton, Mrs. Nash, Miss Pennington, Mr. P. P. 
Pillai, Mr. C. Powell, Mr. Alexander Rogers, Mr. E. Cox Seaton, M.D., 
Miss Sadleir, Miss Salmond, Mr. B. Simson, Mr. R. B. Swinton, Mr. W. 
Martin Wood, and Mr. C. W. Arathoon, Hon. Sec. 

The CHAIRMAN having briefly introduced Mr. Pennington, the paper 
was read. In the discussion that ensued, 

Mr. Perer Paut Privat (Agent for the Madras Land Owners’ Associa- 
tion) said that while fully agreeing with Mr. Pennington as to the mis- 
government that preceded the advent of the British in the Tinnevelly Dis- 
trict in 1801, he thought that in certain matters Mr. Pennington had taken 
too optimist a view. No doubt the whole system under the Mahommedan 
and Hindoo Governments was thoroughly rotten and the East India Com- 
pany had effected Radical Reforms in doing away with the renting system 
and reducing the Polygars to private land owners. The Polygars abused 
their power to such an extent as to destroy the Village System which had 
stood during ages of Anarchy. The Government had found it necessary 
to abolish the Police functions entrusted to the Polygars and thus restore 
the Village System. No doubt the country had reaped the blessings of 
peace although crime was, he thought, increasing in the district. Several 
things of the gravest character required the immediate attention of the 
British public. Families of ryots who had been flourishing during the 
Mahommedan and Hindoo period had been swept away. Vast transfers 
of property were taking place, and the conditions of property were not all 
that could be desired; in fact the Legislative Council was making more 
havoc in the Village System than the unruly Polygars had done. Com- 
munal rights over waste lands and other things were being done away 
with. The Labour difficulty was increasing ; so much so that a great part 
of the country was uncultivated which still paid full taxes. In 1876-7 the 
land lying waste was 444,179 acres; in 1893-4 the figures were 478,049 
acres. The conclusion he drew was that in spite of the blessings of 
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security enjoyed under British rule their material condition was not pro- 
portionally prosperous. 

Mr. ALEXANDER ROGERS admitted that there was a great improvement 
as far as general Government was concerned but things might be a great 
deal better than they were. He had been in correspondence with the 
Government on the subject of the Revenue System in Madras which 
obliged the Government in order to realize its Revenue to evict to a very 
large extent. The Tinnevelly district was not exempt from this blight. In 
the last four years there had been 3,127 evictions of people holding land 
from the Government for non-payment of Revenue in that district alone. 
5,944 acres had been sold by the Government in order to realize its 
Revenue, of which more than 1,000 acres were bought in because nobody 
found it worth his while to take up the land. 

Sir Lepet Grirrin: About one per cent. of the waste land has been 
sold. 

Mr. RoGers thought that if the land was properly assessed so much 
would not have to be bought in by the Government. A large quantity of 
personal property also had been sold sometimes for more than it was 
estimated to be worth. 

Mr. PiLiai thought that was a defect in administration. 

Mr. Rocers: The Assessment was not excessive but it was uneven and 
required revision. If they took the whole of Madras the evil was far 
more crying. In twelve years there had been 850,000 evictions in the 
Madras Presidency. 

Mr. PENNINGTON: Not of different people; they are often the same 
people year after year. 

Mr. RoGers said his chief object was to have the system of assessment 
thoroughly examined. 

Mr. KRISHNA MENON (from the College of Agriculture at Madras) had 
great pleasure in bearing testimony to the interesting paper read by Mr. 
Pennington who had left behind him an enduring name. Mr. Menon 
was not a native of ‘Tinnevelly but he had been deputed by the Govern- 
ment to report on the Agricultural condition of the people there. There 
was always, he thought, a tendency on the part of writers to take too roseate 
a view of the present situation and a very gloomy view of the previous 
time. The period selected was a period of transition between the Mahom- 
medans and Mahrattas and the English and French intriguing between 
them. ‘That was a period when there was no security. Earlier Govern- 
ments had not been so bad as they had been described. All that an 
Indian peasant required was to shelter himself from rain and to provide 
clothing and food. Bishop Caldwell was mistaken in saying there were 
only a few brick and tile houses and concluding from that that there was 
more prosperity when there were more brick and tile houses. He fully 
admitted the blessings they had enjoyed from the British Government but 
because Britain boasted of a better civilization and better system of Govern- 
ment it was their duty to point out the dark side of the Administration. 
He thought the administration was too centralized. If help were required 
the whole machinery of administration had to be set in motion and then 
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it was sometimes too late. There should be more confidence in the people. 
The breaking up of the Village System had brought about a great increase 
of crime. He contested the statement of Mr. Pennington that taxation 
was much lighter than it previously was. 

Mr. Martin Woop thought that a paper such as that which had been 
read was exceedingly useful and he would be glad if some of the Indian 
members would take a particular district and read a monograph on it. 
Mr. Pennington had graphically described the disorder of an earlier day 
and contrasted it with the present times but the world had been moving 
and they must look at the real condition of the common people and how 
far life was pleasanter with them. 

Dr. INcE thought it was contrary to fact and to experience to say that 
they were better off now in this country than they were a hundred years 
ago and that that was especially so with reference to India. He thought 
they were rushing on rapidly to social destruction. 

Mr. THoRNTON desired to know a few of the circumstances under which 
the village community system was being destroyed. Primi facte one would 
deeply regret the destruction of any existing state of things. It was possible 
to maintain the Village System. It was maintained in full in Northern 
India where Village Communities were of the very greatest assistance in 
the administration. ‘They managed their own affairs even in the matter of 
Assessment of Revenue. A lump sum was assessed which the Villagers 
themselves distributed among the different holdings. 

Mr. Swinton, having been in the Tinnevelly district many years ago, 
pointed out that a Village System might have two meanings ; it might mean 
a community of land under which headmen of the village would pay a 
lump sum Assessment, and adjusted it among themselves, a system which 
had long been extinct in Tinnevelly, or it might mean the system under 
which the head of the village had the village watchman and the village 
porter and the village priest under him, and that system remained. 

Mr. PiLLat complained that the Government had taken the communal 
control from the villagers as regards irrigation works and similar things. 
This necessitated their employing other men to watch the communal 
property of the village particularly during times of flood and times of 
sowing and reaping. ‘They had really no control over such things. 

Sir Lepet Grirrin desired to corroborate what Mr. Thornton had said. 
He did not doubt that the last speaker was perfectly correct in his state- 
ments but he doubted the correctness of his way of looking at things. 
He was certain that the policy of the Indian Government was in every 
way to preserve the village communities of India. The policy of the 
Government did not vary from day to day. He was certainly fully con- 
vinced of the importance to India of the Village System and did not desire 
in any way to weaken it. 

The CHAIRMAN thought that in one sense it might fairly be said that 
Mr. Pennington had nothing to reply to because he understood that the 
only thesis maintained by Mr. Pennington was that India had gained by 
the conquest at the commencement of the century and that had not been 
disputed by any speaker except perhaps one who did not appear to receive 
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much support. The various speeches that had been made had no doubt 
called attention to a good many points as to which the administration 
might admit of improvement. The point which chiefly struck him was 
that to which Mr. Martin Wood had referred, that the India of the past 
must not be compared with the India of the present, but with the Europe 
of the past. Mr. Pennington had shown that an immense improvement 
had been effected since the days of the Nawab. It was surely worth 
while to analyse the causes of that improvement. What was it made the 
British officer able to enforce a kind of order and justice which the officers 
of the Nawab had not been able to enforce? One of the most obvious 
answers surely was because they came from a free country. Probably if a 
competent speaker had analysed the period shortly following the British 
conquest he would not be able to draw quite such a roseate picture as 
Mr. Pennington on the authority of Dr. Caldwell had drawn. Every step 
in the direction of Democracy in England has been accompanied by a 
corresponding elevation in the character of the men sent out to India. 
The same observation might be made as to the state of the Indian 
Government before the Mutiny. All through the great merits of British 
Government had been the sense of equal justice and the necessity for 
fixed law which naturally came from a people accustomed not to be 
arbitrarily taxed at home, and to have some voice in their own affairs. He 
saw no evidence which would lead him to suppose that there was any 
radical difference between British nature and that of the Polygar or the 
Mahommedan or Hindoo. Law and order in England had progressed 
precisely in proportion as the principles of popular Government had 
prevailed, and the same process which had elevated them from the state 
of things existing at the time of Magna Charta might be expected to 
produce the same effect in India. Mr. Menon had pointed out the 
excessive centralisation of the present system. ‘The only remedy for that 
was the encouragement of an electoral system for local matters which 
would render that centralisation unnecessary. Sir Lepel Griffin had said 
with perfect truth that the policy of the Government was to maintain the 
village system. Mr. Pillai representing the land owners of the Madras 
Presidency had said that that was not the effect which the Government 
measures had produced. They therefore had one out of innumerable 
cases in which the Government had excellent intentions but those on the 
spot who saw the working of the thing were unable to recognise those 
intentions, and there was therefore a want of sympathy between the two 
that pointed to the necessity of encouraging the various sections of the 
people of India to combine to regulate their own affairs under the general 
direction of the Government and to communicate their views to the 
Government. 

Mr. PENNINGTON in reply, said he felt scarcely able to deal with the 
numerous subjects which had been referred to—many of them matters 
which he had not even alluded to in his paper. He had never said that 
the Government of India was absolutely good, but it had constantly 
improved and was still improving. He thought the Indian Government 
went as far as it could in teaching the people to govern themselves. It 
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was a slow process. He regretted the breaking up of the Village System 
as much as anyone, but it appeared to be inevitable on account of the 
development of individualism. Mr. Rogers had referred to the Revenue 
System of Madras. He was not prepared to discuss that question, but 
thought that the circumstances of that Presidency might be different from 
those of Bombay. For one thing in Madras there was a vast amount of 
waste land which people took up temporarily. That did not seem to be 
so in Bombay. Mr. Krishna Menon also thought that too roseate a view 
of the present situation had been taken but his only object was to show 
that things were not quite so bad as some people thought. Perhaps how- 
ever Ancient India was in some respects a more pleasant place to live in 
than it was represented to be in the paper. As to the statement that brick 
and tile houses were not a proof of prosperity the reason for their not being 
built was, as Mr. Menon had himself suggested, that people in former 
times did not venture to show any signs of wealth. He did not at all 
deny the many evils of the present Government which he quite thought 
required constant reform just like every other human institution. Sir 
Arthur Cotton however bore valuable testimony to the fact that no country 
in the world had ever before made such progress as India in everything 
that constitutes real prosperity since he went out 75 years ago. 

The CHAIRMAN on behalf of the meeting tendered their thanks to Mr. 
Pennington for his paper; and Mr. Pennington having proposed a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman which was carried with acclamation, the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EAST INDIA 

ASSOCIATION 
was held on the 29th May. Sir Lepel Griffin presided. He said that the 
question of a President to succeed Sir Richard Temple was still under 
consideration, but it was hoped that the office would be soon satisfactorily 
filled. In the list of Vice-Presidents an Indian Chief of importance has 
been added, and the Council were endeavouring to strengthen their own 
body. 

leis papers had been read during the session. Those by Mr. 
Ghose and Mr. Nundy were specially noticed by the Indian papers. The 
Chairman justified the practice of the Association in giving opportunity 
for discussion of even views with which it might not be in sympathy, in 
order that all classes and opinions might be attached to it, and its authority 
both with the Government and the people and chiefs of India thereby 
increase. 

Sir Lepel then alluded to the donations sent by H.H. the Maharaja 
Sindhia and H.H. the Raja of Nabha. The Association, he observed, had 
been working energetically, but it needed further funds to more effectively 
carry out its objects. 

The Association was to be heartily congratulated on the successful 
result of its arrangements with “the Asiatic Quarterly Review.” 

A paper by Capt. Frank Younghusband was shortly to be read on India 
in its relation to Africa. 

Sir Lepel moved the adoption of the annual report and accounts for 
1895-96, which had been circulated among all the Members of the Associa- 
tion and which wiil be found in its Journal for July 1896. This motion 
was seconded by Mr. Balchand Chintamon Ketkar, a Member, and carried 
unanimously. The retiring members of the Council were duly re-elected 
and a vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 
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DISCUSSION OF A PAPER ON “INDIA AND AFRICA.” 


At a meeting of the East India Association held at the Westminster 
Town Hall, on Tuesday 23rd June, 1896, a paper was to be read by 
Captain Younghusband, C.I.E., on “InpIA AND AFRICA,” 
found elsewhere in this Review. 

Sir Lepel Griffin, K.c.s.1., was in the chair. The following ladies and 
gentlemen, among others, were present :—Major Baynes, Pundit Bishan 
Lal Kaul, A. K. Connell, Esq., F. J. Desa, Esq., Commissary General 
Downes, Colonel L. H. Evans, Sir G. S. V. Fitzgerald, k.c.s.., W. A. 
Fraser, Esq., Indian Staff Corps, K. A. Ghaswalla, Barrister-at-law, Mrs. 
Featherstone Griffin, Henry Hall, Esq., Dr. G. Henderson, Sir J. and 
Lady Hills Johnes, v.c., kK.c.s.1., Lady Lees, J. C. Penny, Esq., M.D., 
Deputy Surgeon General, Mr. Justice Pinhey, Miss C. D. Robertson, 
Mr. Alexander Rogers, T. H. Thornton, Esq., c.s.1., General Young- 
husband, c.B. 

The CHatrMaN having announced that Captain Younghusband was 
unable to be present, he having been summoned on special business to 
South Africa, called upon Mr. Lesley Probyn to read Capt. Young- 
husband’s paper. After the reading of the paper the following discussion 
took place : 

Sir LEPEL GRIFFIN said it was his duty on the occasion to open a dis- 
cussion which he hoped would be pursued by people more competent than 
himself. He would only remark on the first part of the question that the 
emigration of Indians to Africa was a subject which they would all be aware 
was one of very great complexity. It had engaged the attention of the 
Government, and the Secretary of State had it before him at the present 


which will be 


time, in one shape or another. With a great deal of what Capt. Young- 
husband had said he was entirely in agreement, and there was no doubt 
that great advantages would accrue to both India and Africa if some such 
system of inter-dependence could be arranged by which the superfluous 
population of the one country might assist in the development of the 
other. But having had a great deal to do with Indian Administration he 
thought there were many difficulties which those who considered the 
question, should fairly face. It was of course very doubtful whether the 
aboriginal races of Africa would ever rise to any high level of civilization. 
It would be absurd to argue that the natural capabilities of all races for 
intellectual progress were the same, and, so far as could be seen, the 
experiments which had been made on a large scale in the United States 
and elsewhere did not lead one to believe that high intellectual development 
was likely to produce any very great results on any of the African races 
with which we had to do. Africa would depend upon forces outside 
itself for development, and such a country was obviously unfit for coloniza- 
tion by Europeans till, in time, in the course of the century which was 
about to commence, it fell into the hands of other races, possibly 
Indians, probably Chinese. There was a great deal to be said with regard 
to the qualifications of the latter two races. The Chinese, as was known, 
were not popular everywhere, and that very often for reasons, he believed, 
which were not creditable to those who objected to them. (Hear, hear.) 
He had seen the Chinese in British settlements, and especially at Rangoon, 
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and had been very much struck with their adaptability to the circum- 
stances in which they lived, with the excellent citizens they made, and 
with the immense force and power of civilization which was behind the 
apparent barbarism of those people. Without the Chinese they would 
never develop a great part of Eastern Asia, and he could not but think 
that the same remark applied in a less degree, but still strongly, to the 
tropical parts of Africa. The Indian was very highly placed in the 
intellectual rank of races. There were no people more intelligent or 
more capable, and they possessed a great many virtues which the Chinese 
had not, and possibly never would possess. The Indians, with Europeans, 
might equally claim to be civilizers from their intellectual position. As 
was well known, the Indian was very fond of his home, and did not as 
a rule desire to emigrate permanently, and although he was willing enough 
to go as a Coolie or as a trader to Zanzibar or to found mercantile houses, 
he always wished to return to his‘native village. They did not make good 
settlers, for many reasons connected with race and religion, and various 
other considerations which would commend themselves to anyone ac- 
quainted with India; but if the Indian would go, and if, under conditions 
which the Government would be careful to frame, he could be persuaded 
to settle in some of the best parts of Africa with his family, then, as an 
experiment, the suggestion of Captain Younghusband might well be 
welcomed. It would be a great thing for the overflowing populations of 
India to have some place to go to, where they could amass money and 
live in a good climate, and if they could be persuaded to leave India for 
Africa he had no doubt it would be for the benefit of both countries. But 
India was not going to be so overwhelmed by growing population as was 
imagined, for as time went on, those laws of population settled themselves, 
and the rate of progress diminished as the country got filled up. He did not 
believe the time would come in the lifetime of any of those present in which 
the population of India would be at all too large for its present needs. That 
was all he would say on the main point of the paper. In conclusion he 
would observe that the East India Association, which professed to concern 
itself with all subjects connected with the interests and advantage of the 
people of India, would be singularly cowardly and evading a clear duty if 
it was to avoid expressing a distinct opinion on the one question now 
before the English and Indian peoples, in which the interests of England 
and India touched regarding Africa, that was the payment by India or by 
England of those troops which were employed or would be employed in 
the reconquest of the Equatorial Provinces of Egypt. He thought that 
was a question which no person who was a true friend of India and who 
wished well to the British Government at home could possibly be silent 
upon in an opportunity like the present when the question would very 
soon be raised in both Houses of Parliament, and when, if the honour of 
England and the English people was to be considered, it could only 
be decided in one way. (Hear, hear.) If the question was one for 
moderation of Janguage (and he had not the faintest doubt that the 
Government desired to do justly by its great Dependency) he 
affirmed it was one on which no two answers could be given. So long 
as Indian troops were employed in Africa on work entirely outside 
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those duties which were laid down in the India Act for the legitimate 
employment of Indian troops out of Indian Revenues, so long as they were 
employed out of India, they should be paid the whole of their ordinary pay, 
the whole of the extraordinary expenses, and not one rupee should be 
charged to the Revenues of India ; and he believed that was the opinion of 
all persons who had had anything to do with the administration of India. 
The Government at Home and the Houses of Parliament were naturally 
unaware of the strong feeling excited in India on the question, and it 
would be very bad policy, pretending, as the East India Association did, 
to represent Indian interests, to be silent on the question. The matter 
was one of very great importance, and the honour of England was dis- 
tinctly involved. (Hear, hear.) He would, in conclusion, read one 
sentence of a speech which was made by Lord Salisbury in 1869, when 
he was Lord Cranborne. It was made in the course of the debate on the 
employment and the payment of Indian troops used in the Abyssinian 
Expedition. The sentence which he was about to read seemed to him to 
make it absolutely impossible for any other than a just decision to be 
reached by the Government of which he was now the chief. The sentence 
was as follows :—“I do not like India to be looked upon as an Engiish 
barrack in the Oriental Seas, from which we may draw any number of 
troops without paying for them. It is bad for England, because it is 
always bad policy not to have that check upon the temptation to engage 
in little wars which can only be controlled by the necessity of paying for 
them. If this garrison which we keep in India is, as all Indian 
authorities assert, so necessary for maintaining that country in security 
and peace, that garrison ought not to be rashly diminished. If on 
the other hand it is too large, and India can for any length of time 
conveniently spare these troops, then the Indian population ought not 
to be so unnecessarily taxed.” (Hear, hear, and applause.) With these 
remarks of Lord Salisbury he would conclude, because he did not think 
that there was anything further to state on the subject. It entirely com- 
prised the whole field of argument, and was, to his mind, unanswerable. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Martin Woop said the subject under discussion was one which 
had very often come before members of the Association, and had then 
come before them in a somewhat acute form. As to developing tropical 
Africa by means of emigration from India, as those present were aware, 
both in Cape Colony and still more in Natal and the Transvaal, the attitude 
of the people there towards Indians had been singularly discreditable, and 
it was a subject which he thought the Association might well give attention 
to. In South Africa all Indians were looked upon as alike, and men of 
education and skill treated them as outcasts ; which was a subject of great 
dissatisfaction in India. They would appreciate the importance of having 
Indians in Africa if they would remember that they had gone there with- 
out any organization at all, but with a certain degree of moralizing and 
civilizing power, and they should not be interfered with unnecessarily. 

Mr. T. H. THORNTON, C.S.1., said he wished in the first place to say 
how heartily he agreed with Sir Lepel Griffin in what he had said respect- 
ing the great interest attaching to the subject of the paper. With regard 
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to the matter of the paper, what had beer said was exceedingly interesting, 
but it did not go very far. It referred to the subject of encouraging the 
emigration of the natives of India into Central Africa, but it did not hint 
at the manner in which that encouragement had to be effected. He 
gathered however from one remark in the paper that it was considered 
necessary in connection with the emigration scheme that there should be 
a kind of body guard of troops in the different localities to which the— 
emigrants might proceed. That opened up a big question, because it 
seemed to indicate that Captain Younghusband’s idea was that we should 
gradually assume a protectorate over all the localities into which the Indian 
emigrants were to proceed. With regard to the exceedingly interesting 
question which had been opened up by Sir Lepel Griffin, he would venture 
to say that while to a large extent he heartily agreed with him, and while, 
like him, he regarded with the greatest jealousy any enforced payments 
from India in regard to objects with which she was not concerned, yet he 
thought we ought to remember that India, as well as the Colonies, and as 
well as Englishmen, was interested in all Imperial questions. Therefore 
he would say that it was not unjust to call upon India, of course to an 
exceedingly moderate extent (hear, hear) to give some assistance in regard 
to measures in which her interests were not immediately involved, but 
were involved in view of the fact that she was an important member of the 
Empire. He did not wish to be misunderstood—he would be the last 
person in the world to advocate charging the whole of the expenses of 
the Indian troops employed in Africa, upon the Indian revenues, but he 
hardly thought that there would be much injustice in allowing the Indian 
Government to continue to pay the troops, all other expenses being dis- 
charged by the Home Government. He did not think that would be so 
outrageously unjust as the Chairman seemed to consider. (A voice: 
Lord Salisbury’s opinion.) Lord Salisbury was a statesman who was 
somewhat given to emphatic and incisive observations, and it was rather 
hard on a man in this country to judge him by a statement made while in 
opposition. 

Mr. JINAH said that the paper which had been read on “ India in Africa ” 
was not only interesting to India, but to the whole of the world. He 
understood that the question before them was whether it would be to the 
benefit of India and Africa for Indians to emigrate to Africa and improve 
that country, which was in a condition of barbarism. The question had 
been to a very great extent answered by the Chairman. It might be said 
by some that Indians were fond of debating, and that sometimes Indians 
made very violent speeches, (Hear, hear) but he had no intention whatever 
of making a violent speech, but wished to make his remarks in a good- 
humoured and conciliatory spirit. It had always been said that the Indian 
Empire must be improved by a sort of forward policy, and by emigration, 
but he would like to know—and he asked the question of those English- 
men who had been over to India—whether they thought that they had 
improved India sufticiently—did they think that the Indians had done all 
they required for their country—did they think that Indians had improved 
their country to such an extent that they ought to go and improve other 
countries? Did they think that Indians could afford such expeditions as that 
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to Chitral? To suggest that they could, was, if he might say so, absurd. It 
had been said that Chitral was a great benefit to India. He dared say it 
might have been a great benefit to India, but the question was, had India 
improved itself to the extent that it could waste away two and a half 
millions of money in improving another country that had got nothing what- 
ever todo with India? That was the only point of view from which Indians 
looked upon the question. It had been very well pointed out by one of 
the speakers that Indians were very badly treated in Africa, but for himself 
he would like to use a stronger word, and say they had been ignominiously 
treated in South Africa. They were not only treated badly in their own 
country, but even if they emigrated they were met with indignities. The 
advantages of Imperialism had been referred to, but from what little he 
knew of the Imperial instinct of the English people, he desired very strongly 
to reprobate that Imperial instinct. He had the greatest desire to see 
England and its Colonies united more closely every day, but when gentle- 
men came forward and argued from the Imperial point of view, as they had 
heard the question argued to-day, that India was a great part of the 
Empire, he would reply that, granting that the re-conquest of the Soudan 
would be for the ultimate benefit of India, was there any gentleman 
who would come forward therefore and say that India should pay the 
expenses of the campaign? He would ask gentlemen who talked 
about India being part of the Empire whether the Empire consulted 
India’s wishes in undertaking the Soudan expedition? Was India’s 
voice represented in any House of Parliament? The Chairman had 
made a just remark in saying that it was very unjust that such expenses as 
those attendant upon the re-conquest of the Soudan should be charged 
upon India. Did India benefit by the reconquest of the Soudan? If it 
did, was India the only country, or the only dependency, that did benefit 
by the re-conquest of the Soudan? Were there not other Colonies that 
were just as much interested in the re-conquest of the Soudan as India, 
and if so, how was it that England, that professed to be just and fair in 
other matters, did not call upon those other Colonies to pay towards the 
cost of the expedition? (The Chairman: Hear, hear.) Then there was 
another question—Indians knew quite well, and he thought every English- 
man who had read about India knew, that whenever England had helped 
India in any little struggle, or little war, or in any way at all, India had 
always had to pay for it. Not only that, but they had had to pay for 
soldiers that were trained in this country—recruited and equipped in this 
country—from the time of their being trained till they were sent to India. 
They had not only paid for these soldiers, but had paid for the soldiers 
who came to their country and conquered it. Was it just and fair then 
that England should ask India to pay the expenditure of the Soudan 
expedition, that expedition not benefiting India? In addition, he would 
say that Indians were not Imperialists, for they had not their voice repre- 
sented in any way in the country. If they had a voice in the Imperial 
Parliament then it would be very well for gentlemen to approach the ques- 
tion as they had done. 

A Vote of thanks having been passed to Mr. Lesley Probyn, the proceed- 
ings terminated. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH AGREEMENT REGARDING SIAM 
AND THE MALAY PENINSULA. 

Allow me a few remarks on the various opinions expressed, by different 
writers, on the Anglo French declaration, in your last issue Vol. I. No. 2, 
April 1896, and especially on that of Baron Textor de Ravisi, who takes 
up the cudgels on behalf of the French. 

As you observe, ‘‘ On the whole, the settlement may be looked upon as 
a satisfactory one, if only for the reason that none of the parties have a 
right to exult,” but the French, according to the Baron, have just cause of 
complaint because having ceded to them even more than they could have 
expected to obtain, we have closed to them the prospect of cutting a canal 
through the Isthmus of Kra; thereby dividing the Malay Peninsula in two, 
and throwing an insuperable difficulty in the way of a railway from Singapore 
to Birmah, which will shortly become a necessity, when railways will have 
been completed from the various Australian ports to Darwin Bay. 

Now, in the first place, the question of cutting a canal across the 
Isthmus of Kra was, long ago, mooted by a Siamese Merchant, an English- 
man, a Mr. D. K. Mason ; but it was found impracticable by reason of the 
mountain ranges, and abandoned. Later on some French engineers sur- 
veyed the country to the South and struck on a line between Singora on 
the East Coast, and some point on the West, which appeared to offer 
certain facilities. At neither end of the scheme was there a port to speak 
of, and whilst the South West Monsoon threw certain difficulties in the 
way of navigators, from April to September, on the West Coast, the North 
East Monsoon, from October till March, closed the port or anchorage of 
Singora to navigation. These are, of course, difficulties to be overcome 
by science. The Baron exclaims: ‘France cannot allow herself to be 
locked up in the Gulf of Siam by English occupation of the Malay 
Peninsula. English and French vessels, 2s also others, have the right 
to shorten their voyages to the Chinese seas, and to avoid, besides, the 
dangers of the Straits of Malacca,” which latter do not exist. The French 
idea is that the canal would draw from Singapore the trade of the Far East 
and drive it to Saigon, where, at Cape St. James, they propose to create a 
port and a coaling station. But would this scheme answer the proposed 
purposes? I think not. Singapore is a more central point, and most 
vessels coming from Europe and proceeding Eastwards, or vice versa, have 
cargo to deliver or receive there, which they would not do at Saigon ; and 
the saving of time, unless under certain circumstances, would not be so 
great as might be imagined, as entering and leaving the canal harbours, 
and the transit through, would have to be conducted at a moderate speed. 
The Baron further remarks: ‘‘ Let England give up the protection of the 
Chinese in Siam (which by the way it does not do) and help us to pierce 
the Isthmus of Kra (the unpierceable), to be rigorously neutralized, so 
that it may equally serve to the commerce and defence of the Colonies of 
two allies, who ought to rule the far East on a footing of equality.” This 
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with the Suez Canal before our eyes—with 75 of the trade passing through 
English, and 15 94 French—thus also illustrating the national motto of 
“ Liberty, equality, and fraternity.” 

In page 339—of the same number—you disapprove of Mr. Pickering’s 
suggestion that “‘no Malay State would more benefit by the presence of 
an able and conscientious British Resident than Johore.” Johore being 
so close to Singapore may, perhaps, be left to govern itself, because it is, 
so to say, under the thumb of the Governor of the Straits Settlements, and 
anything going wrong is, at once, corrected by order—but the late rulet 
was undoubtedly, though a good friend and neighbour, too extravagant and 
spent too much on himself and too little on his Kingdom. Since his death 
a system of economy has been instituted ; but there is no doubt that the 
advice of a Resident, on the spot, would do much more than any un- 
educated native can do, to develop the resources of the province, build 
railways, make roads, and assure a prosperous future. 

A 46 Years’ SiNGAPUR RESIDENT. 


DR. R. N. CUST ON THE OCCUPATION OF EGYPT AND 
THE ANNEXATION OF THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN. 

The continued occupation of Egypt is unwise. The policy of holding 

Egypt for a short period, and giving it time to get its finance and ad- 
ministrative system up to the level of other second or third-class 
nationalities on the shores of the Mediterranean has done good work, and 
the time has now come for the British to retire. Egypt is part of Turkey, 
though enjoying a guaranteed autonomy: it is sufficiently large to pay its 
own expenses: its future is not brilliant, but if the six great Powers of 
Zurope guaranteed its independence, and Great Britain withdrew, it would 
have a chance of holding its own. This is not mere surmise: I have had 
experience in annexation, and administering newly-annexed Provinces in 
India. In the spring of 1885 I followed Lord Wolseley’s army up the Nile 
to the Cataracts, and was there when Khartum fell: I studied the subject 
of the administration from every point of view, and came to the conviction, 
that our best policy even as far back as 1885 was to prepare to withdraw, 
while we could do so with honour: I published a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject, copies of which were laid before the Government of the time. Ten 
years have passed away, and every reason for retiring has become stronger. 
Egypt would be a very expensive country to hold in case of a war: it can be 
attacked on its four sides with ease by an enemy. In this respect it pre- 
sents a great contrast to British india, which if held by a great maritime 
Power, has only one assailable flank, and that by no means easy of 
approach. 

The mistake of still remaining in military occupation of Egypt seems as 
nothing when compared tothe unwisdom of annexing the Egyptian Sudan. 
Great Britain should never attempt to occupy a country which has not a 
sea-front, or means of access by rivers entirely under her control. Fifty 
years ago when the question of annexing a portion, or the whole, of the 
Panjab was discussed, the question always was: will it pay? In these two 
particulars the Sudan totally fails, it has no sea-front—no access by navigable 
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rivers to the Sea exclusively under British control: it has already been 
the scene of two frightful disasters to the British arms, the destruction of 
Hicks’ army, and the fall of Khartum. It never will pay the cost of 
occupation : it isa country without agriculture, commerce, or manufacture : 
the population consists partly of Nomads, partly of races in the lowest 
rank of uncivilized life. Ten years ago I thought how fortunate it was, 
that Khartum fell before the relieving force arrived, so that there remained 
no pretence for further occupation. It is quite right to have a strong 
frontier at Wadi Halfah, and to keep the route from Korosco to Abu 
Hamid under the absolute control of Egypt, but let us rest there, and with- 
draw from the control of Egypt, before a great disaster happens. If the 
Khedive likes to advance further with his own resources let him do so. 

When first I knew Egypt in 1853 the great Pasha Mehemet Ali was alive 
—his son Ibrahim was on the warpath: he had just been compelled to 
retire from Syria: Dongola was spoken of vaguely. Lepsius, the Egypto- 
logist, was preparing to find his way to Nubia: there was no pretence of 
the Sudan being part of the Pashalik of Egypt. Later on, the ruler of 
Egypt did indeed make successful inroads, and established a military 
occupation, very much as the British once held Afghanistan: it cannot 
with any regard to historical accuracy be stated, that at any period of the 
long annals of Egypt the Sudan was part of the country known as Egypt. 

Nor will Egypt ever be strong enough to hold it: it is a region without 
boundaries, physical or political ; without industrial products, or mines : it is 
the cradle of hardy independent races, and it would appear, as if Manhood, 
and Liberty, driven out of the rest of the world by the crushing systems of 
European Nations, had taken refuge in these Deserts. It would be sad 
to think that Christian blood and treasure should be wasted to enlarge the 
dominions of Mahometans over Mahometans hitherto free. Any one, who 
has studied Egypt, must know that nothing equitable, or manly, can come 
out of that degraded country and population. More than 2000 years ago 
the prophet Ezekiel called Egypt ‘‘ a base kingdom—the basest of the king- 
doms,” and all subsequent history has proved it to be so. <A few years 
ago, I met the ex-Khedive Ismail in private life, and we conversed in 
French about the Provinces of Western Asia and North Africa: he 
suddenly changed his language so as not to be understood by those present 
—and asked me—“ what hope there was in my opinion for the amelioration 
of Egypt”? my reply was ready 

“ Barai Misr hechak umed neest.’’ 
‘For Egypt there is no hope at all.” 
May 25, 1896. N.C. 
THE BOERS AND THE UITLANDERS. 

Had Mr. Chamberlain sent President Kriiger the telegram which Emperor 
William was so blamed for despatching, he would, with that stroke of the 
pen, have reconciled the British and the Dutch in South Africa and made 
both the Jameson trial and the Pretoria clemency an anachronism. Instead 
of this, that pushing statesman has shown that he is a true Englishman, 
ready for the spring on the Transvaal, yet anxious to save appearances. He _ 
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also kindly prepared a constitution for the Uitlanders, who are only too glad 
to be allowed to live under the republic and who can get all they want, if 
they are fairly respectable and will take the oath of allegiance to the 
Republic. Asa matter of fact, many of them left their country for their 
country’s good and they do not care for the British connexion, not nearly 
so much, for instance, as a German Uitlander, who is, as a rule, the most 
loyal Imperialist and who is happy to have left the fatherland of military 
conscription. It is the English alone, who are the cause of all the trouble. 
Give them an inch and most will take an ell. Appoint them as porters and 
they will try to become senior partners, if not to oust their employers. A 
German is satisfied with making a living, a Frenchman with amassing a 
dot for his daughter, but many an Englishman, instead of studying the lan- 
guage and working really hard, will try to set aside his benefactor and 
become a ruler and preacher where he ought to be a servant and learner. 
This is why the world has got tired of English pretensions and will combine 
to put them down, in the Transvaal as everywhere else, in spite of enquiries 
by Mr. Chamberlain after the health of poor dear Mrs. Kriiger, who, 
probably, changed her apron for the occasion. As for the Boers, they are 
in one big embrace or deadly hug on three sides surrounded by the British 
and their outlet to the sea is cut off by the Portuguese. Their fighting 
qualities are exaggerated, for at Krugersdorf they fired at random over 
their heads out of pits where their bodies where concealed and when a 
shell burst in an adjoining farm they rushed out of it crying like frightened 
children. To talk of Germany interfering is merely to seek a quarrel, for 
where or whence could Germany touch the Transvaal? Any ships of hers 
would be destroyed by the British fleet before she could land troops at 
Delagoa Bay and thence, even if the Portuguese did not actively oppose 
them, they would perish on their march up-country from fatigue and hunger, 
as did a private German expedition some years ago on its way to the 
Transvaal. The whole thing is merely a case of “ giving a dog a bad name 
and then hanging him,” so as to rouse the Imperial spirit in England and 
its transient flashes among the Afrikanders. What is wanted is that the 
English in South Africa should address themselves to work, rather than 
to prayer and plunder. The Boers now beat them at the Bible and they 
already fall out among themselves as regards the latter, witness the absence 
of ‘honour among thieves” when everybody in the late Transvaal imbroglio 
fought for his own hand. Was Rhodes with or against the Government, 
with or against the Reformers and ready to deprive them of their reward, 

if successful, either for himself or the Company or the Empire? The 

Government seemed equally ready to snatch the booty from him. The 

Reformers wanted to divide the high appointments of a Republic of their 

own after using Rhodes for their own purposes, and again “ diamond cut 

diamond’ when they abandoned Jameson on finding that he would not 

play their game, Jameson himself being apparently satisfied to be a scape- 

goat and get his pay. The British public—glad at any noise and thinking 

a gallop of horses “a fine thing ”—acknowledges raiders as heroes out 

of that abundance of animalism that made the English sailors cheer 
. the Pope the other day at Rome when blessing them and also cheering 
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the statue of his dethroner, Garibaldi! This is on a par with trying to 
curry favour with Germany, after boycotting German goods, by congratu- 
lating its Emperor on the victory of his yacht and yet meanly and sillily 
adding that this was due, not to the ship but to his English blood ; with 
pretending that the Prince of Wales, by winning the last Derby, had 
strengthened the foundations of the Throne, though it was his horse, not 
even ridden by himself, that had run the race! If so, his success may 
have been pre-arranged, but it is no use arguing with people, so full of 
themselves and so ignorant of the culture of the Continent, as to mistake 
noise for enthusiasm and an animal demonstration, or even physical 
prowess, as a proof of moral superiority. An Englishman will ever 
treat a foreigner as if he were telling him “I am as good as you,” whereas 
the Frenchman, the German or the Russian, in the amenities of inter- 
course, rather wish one to feel that ‘‘ you are as good as I.” 
A GERMAN. 


THE SOUDAN EXPEDITION. 

Among the possible results of the Soudan expedition may be included 
the effect produced by European meddlers on the Muhammadan troops 
employed, Indian and Egyptian. A proclamation has been sent to them 
in Arabic, Turkish, Hindustani and Persian by some mischievous Anglo- 
Muhammadan, cursing them if they fight against Muhammadans at the 
bidding of a Giaour or infidel. This sedition-monger forgets that the 
Egyptians are only too eager to re-conquer the Soudan; that the Soudan 
Khalifa is an avowed enemy of the Turkish Khalifa and that his Islam is 
characterized by a prohibition of all religious learning, including that of the 
Koran. Muhammadans, like Christians, have at all times fought against 
their co-religionists, sometimes in alliance with, or under the orders of 
“infidels.” Indeed, considering the heterodoxy of the Soudan Khalifa, it 
might be asserted that the present British campaign is in aid of a “ Jihad” 
for the re-establishment of Sunni orthodoxy under Egyptian rule, but the 
war has really nothing to do with religion ; it has been undertaken, not 
because, as alleged, the Derwishes were threatening Egypt, but because 
the reports of Wingate, Slatin Pasha, Cromer and others clearly showed 
that their power was breaking up. It seemed, therefore, opportune to 
crumple them up altogether. As for Indian troops, they are only too 
pleased and proud to be sent on adventurous, especially Imperial, expedi- 
tions, and have before now been employed in a similar way,—namely, on 
the Abyssinian campaign under Lord Napier of Magdala. Sarir Bey. 


ENGLAND, ITALY AND ABYSSINIA. 

That the Arch-Christian Empire of Abyssinia will ever make common 
cause with its old foes, the Derwishes, or, indeed, with any Muham- 
madans, on whom, including the Gallas, constant raids or crusades are 
made as a part of perennial religious exercises, seems very doubtful. Menelek 
has a fair grievance against the Italians, who inveigled him into the Treaty 
of Uchali in which they agreed that his relations with other foreign powers 
might go through them. This was afterwards changed in the Italian trans- 
lation into “should” go through them and when Menelek, outraged at this 
bad faith, accentuated his traditional independence, not to speak of his 
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poor opinion of Italy as compared with other Powers, he was accused of 
breach of treaty and the first opportunity was taken to declare war against 
him. Menelek, unlike Theodore, gave the invaders a good thrashing, but 
he is a “ most Christian King ” and will, at any time, be glad to exchange 
skins for rifles with Italian, as with any other, traders. To make him a 
friend is the best policy of Italy and England, especially as regards the 
final pacification of the Soudan. 


THE AMIR AND THE ARMENIANS. 

His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan has shown his usual sagacity in 
inviting some twenty Armenian families, now resident in Calcutta, to settle 
in Kabul, where Armenians have long enjoyed a certain influence, some 
of them being even connected with the reigning Dynasty. Indeed, one 
Luka, who rendered us services during the last Kabul campaign, is a cousin 
of Is-haq Khan, whose mother was an Armenian and there is still, we believe, 
a small Armenian Church in Kabul. The new Armenian settlers are to 
obtain appointments and titles according to their abilities and it would be 
well for Afghanistan if larger numbers of that industrious and peaceful 
population could be induced to occupy a portion of the country 
round Kabul, where they could be protected, if the need for it arose, 
against Muhammadan fanaticism more easily than elsewhere. Nor can 
there be any doubt that the British conscience, alarmed at the Kafir 
atrocities, in spite of the apologies tendered by two of the Amir’s Euro- 
pean employés, will be somewhat mollified by his kindness to certain 
Armenians. At the same time, there can be no question that the cam- 
paign to subdue the Northern portions of Kafiristan is proceeding, now 
that the South, East and West have been annexed and that the survivors 
are treated with a leniency which, in some parts, is said to extend even to 
the free exercise of their religious and social usages. What learned Europe 
demands, and will insist on, is that the Kafirs be not deported from their 
ancient homes, in which alone the preservation of the race and the study 
of its old traditions and dialects are possible. 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF JOHORE. 
With reference to your praise of Johore, I must tell you that the late 
Sultan of Johore was merely a creation of the British Government and had 
not the least right to the title as being of royal blood. His father was the 
Tumongong or Prime Minister of the real Sultan, and by giving or selling 
his private property (the Island of Singapore) to the British he acquired 
such wealth and influence that he was able to gradually oust the Sultan 
from his position, and called himself Maharajah. Abu-bakr was brought 
up by the missionaries, and was from first to last the “ protégé” of our 
Government who conferred upon him the title of Sultan. He was of no 
royal blood, and was a Bugis I believe. At any rate, Johore is as unfit to 
be left to native rule as any state in the Peninsula. And curiously enough 
I have just received a letter from a friend who is in Johore, and he says 
that the only cure for the country is a British Resident. And my friend 
is neither a Government official, nor a Merchant, Planter, or Miner. 
WA, 
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YOGA PERFORMANCES IN LONDON. 

Among the cous of this year’s India and Ceylon Exhibition at Earl’s 
Court is, undoubtedly, the performance of various ascetic Yoga postures, or 
Asan, of which we give below the ‘“ Kamal-Asan” or ‘ Lotus posture.” 
This performance is equal to anything of the kind that could be seen in 


India itself. 


Indeed, its exhibition is rare in that country and Yogis, who 


would perform it before Englishmen and the uninitiated generally would 


not be dien viis. 
By dint of practice 
and, generally, 
great abstemious- 
ness, the body of 
the performer can 
be turned into the 
form of this or that 
flower, tree, quad- 
ruped, bird or 
building. The 
sight is not always 
pleasant to every- 
body, but it is, in 
a sense, decidedly 
artistic and we 
hope, in a future 
issue, to give an 
explanation of the 
whole series of 
these postures at 
Earl’s Court from 
the various 
“standpoints,” 
physical and reli- 
gious, which they 
illustrate. The 
curious thing is 
that the per- 
formers seem to 


like to repeat 
these exhausting 
twists and con- 


tortions in order 

















THE ‘* KAMAL-ASAN ” 


? 


POSTURE, 


to prepare their 
final Nirvana, but 
the whole subject 
is one of as great 
interest to the 
student as it is to 
the sightseer and 
we hope also to 
give an account of 
the physical and 
mental Yoga, in 
which eight pro- 
cesses for mental 
concentration 
lead to the union 
of the human, with 
the universal, soul. 
These are: for- 
bearance, reli- 
gious observances, 
postures (as at 
Earl’s Court), a 
peculiar suppres- 
sion of the breath, 
restraint of the 
nerves, steadying 
of the mind, con- 
templation and 
profound medita- 
tion or trance. 
The third process, 
that of ‘‘ postures,” 
consists of eighty- 
four, of which 


some eighteen are shown at Earl’s Court, but, of course, without the wan/ras, 
or invocations, which the profane have no business to know. Mr. C. Arde- 
shir, however, who deserves the credit of bringing the Yogi master and 
disciple from sacred Benares to secular London, accompanies the postures 
with a running commentary in English, which contains such information as 


he has been able to gather. 
In the Yogi master, a Brahmin, who is himself “‘ lotus-eyed,” or ‘“‘ Kama- 
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layataksha,” we have the instance of a man, who, by mere physical discipline 
and the repetition of mantras, has reached a high mental stage, without 
even the traditional instruction in Sanscrit or even Hindi. He is, how- 
ever, perfectly happy, with a “ mens sana in corpore sano,” for he professes 
more buoyancy at the end, than at the beginning, of the body-breaking 
performances, the mysterious properties of which we may describe here- 
after, ¢.g., eight days of the “ Kamal-asan” are said to be a protection 
against bites and poison. 


RUSSIA’S COUNTERMOVE TO THE KAFIRISTAN 
ENCROACHMENT. 

The general drift of Russian official opinion is that England is decidedly 
wrong to connive at the successful Afghan “Jihad” in Kafiristan since it 
gives growth to a germ of Mahdism in Central Asia. ‘This success in 
Kafiristan is bound to enhance immensely the Amir’s prestige in Central 
Asia to the danger immediately of England which governs in India some 
60 millions of fanatical Musulman subjects. A practical transfer thus of 
the Khalifat of Islam from Constantinople to Kabul, a consummation 
which is merely a question of time, implies untold possibilities of harm to 
peace and civilization in the future. England in India will be the first to 
suffer by it ; symptoms of this are already not wanting. That is what far- 
sighted people in Russia see in the Kafiristan betrayal. In fact, we 
think that the Durand Treaty of 1893 was a game played too astutely by 
the British envoy, and that the Amir is decidedly the gainer by it. As to 
our compensation for Kajiristan this is considered immaterial, though 
military necessity has, in consequence, demanded a new step in another 
direction towards the conterminous Anglo-Russian boundary in Asia ; but 
England has now brought this on herself by the decided perfidy of her 
policy in this question. In fact, by signing the Pamir treaty, Russia 
ratified the Durand agreement of 1893 blindfolded, and the unexpected 
development which this agreement now takes compels her to go back on 
her terms. At Kushk we are now within immediate striking distance of 
Herat and a similar extension of the railway from Charjui to Kerki enables 
us to hold Afghan Turkistan and, indeed, the thence easy road to Kabul, 
at any time, within the hollow of our hands. We are anxious for peace, 
but the Kafiristan business has taught us to distrust British assurances in 
future. 

A RussiAN OFFICER ON THE ADVANCED RussoO-AFGHAN FRONTIER. 

It was to be expected that the Government of Russia would consider 
itself justified in adopting retaliatory measures in response to the surrender 
of Kafiristan by England to the Ameer of Affghanistan. Since the annexa- 
tion of the Punjab, now upwards of 40 years ago, it has been the desire of 
the Government of India that Kafiristan should be considered as coming 
within the sphere of its influence. This claim has been accepted by Russia 
and by the Ruler of Cabool; and there existed every reason to conclude 
that Kafiristan would continue to occupy that position. 

It was under this OUTWARD condition of things, that the representatives 
of England, Russia, and Affghanistan met on the border of the Pamirs, at 
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the later end of last year, to fix the boundary line that was to separate the 
three states. An agreement for the transfer of Kafiristan from England to 
the Ameer had then been settled for nearly two years—but notwithstanding 
this, Russia was allowed to conclude that the demarcation was carried out 
as if Kafiristan remained under British protection. The Durand Treaty 
was unrevealed. Its existence was unknown outside of the S—creT Depart- 
ment of the Governments of India, England, and Cabool ! 

It was only in April of this year that the Durand Treaty was made public 
in the second Blue Book presented to Parliament relating to the occupation 
of Chitral—whilst the Supplementary agreement of the gth April 1895, 
entered into by Mr. Udney and the Ameer’s General, was not published 
until a still later date. 

These concealed Treaties are the instruments by which the Forces and 
Ghazies of the Ameer have subjugated the Kafirs, and carried desolation 
throughout their country ; and it is through these Treaties that His High- 
ness has been placed in the position to be able to deport at pleasure the 
Kafir population, and replace it by Affghan Military colonies and outposts. 

It may be asked what concern is it to Russia whether Kafiristan be 
under England or the Ameer—lIt is outside of the Russian border, and 
England and the Ameer are free to interchange territory at pleasure. 

I answer that this view has not been accepted even in the heart of Africa, 
and for the reason that it is opposed to what are considered to be general 
international interests. If this be the case in that distant land where rival 
interests are still in their infancy, how much greater is the need to consider 
the susceptibilities of a great nation, whose Asiatic boundary marches with 
the confines of India and Affghanistan for many hundreds of miles ! 

What would England have said had our nation been duped by a friendly 
power in a similar manner; and what would have been thought had we 
found a former Refugee—who was now an avowed enemy—placed in a 
position of vantage to operate against us whenever occasion might arise, 
whether on his own behalf, or that of his Ally and protector ? 

The Chitral-Kafiristan problem seems to me to be a tangled web, 
originating in misconception and short-sightedness. The occupation of 
Chitral led to the dishonourable surrender of Kafiristan. The surrender 
of that territory led to the cruel wrong which has befallen the unhappy 
Kafirs at the hands of the Ameer—whilst in the future, England is likely 
to consider herself drawn still further from her natural base in India, to meet 
measures which her own uncalled-for action has provoked. 

NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, GENERAL. 
QUESTIONS ON THE BLUEBOOK OF “CORRESPONDENCE 
RELATING TO THE OCCUPATION OF CHITRAL.” 

1. Whether, as a matter of fact, the petitions supposed to emanate from 
the Swat and Bajaur tribesmen for British troops to remain in those 
countries, if not for annexation to the British Empire, are not really copies 
of one and the same petition, bearing internal evidence of having been 
got-up from an English original—whether the petitioners do not belong to 
small or oppressed sections of tribes, who are anxious for us to remain lest 
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they should be destroyed by their indignant fellow-countrymen [as were 
our friends, the Hazaras, after our installation of the present Amir] as 
traitors for having assisted the British invasion or received money-payments 
from the conquerors and whether, finally, the acquiescence of the tribes to 
our holding the road to Chitral through their territories is not really due 
to our renewed assurances to them that we do not intend to interfere any 
further with their independence ? 

2. Whether, as the trade in slaves had practically ceased in Chitral 
before our occupation therecf, in consequence of the closure of the slave- 
markets and the denudation of the land of field-labourers, the institution 
of slavery itself in Chitral was not actually confirmed by the British 
Government in order to guarantee the Adamzais and other landowners in 
the possession of their human chattels and so to secure their adhesion to 
the British Protectorate, which has deprived Chitral of its natural defence, 
the tributary State of the Arnawai or Bashgal valley of Kafiristan and has 
also cut off from it the province of Yasin? (See para. 5 of page 8 of 
“‘ Correspondence.”) 

3. Whether the modification of the Durand Treaty, the avowed object 
of which in “ the Chitral Bluebook” was stated to be the cessation of the 
Amir’s zzfluence over Chitral, has not substituted for the former vague and 
ever-contested Afghan suzerainty, the actual presence of Afghan troops along 
the whole Western frontier of Chitral by the cession of the Bashgal 
Valley? Whether “the Arnawai or Bashgal Valley” are not practically one 
and the same valley, draining into the Kuner from the West, and not, as 
stated by the Secretary of State, ‘wo valleys, of which owe drains into the 
aforesaid river from the East, which no Kafir valley does—whether, Asmar 
with the valley above it up to Chandak was not the extreme point ceded 
to the Amir by the British under Article 3 of the Durand Treaty, as a 
great concession on our part in final settlement of the difficulties created 
by our support of Umra Khan in that direction—Whether “the Arnawai or 
Bashgal Valley” is not at least 30 miles as the crow flies north from 
Cnandak and is not a /arge and distinct country, inhabited by some 40,000 
Kafirs, of whom 16,000 have been distributed by tens in the Afghan 
villages of the Jelalabad and other Districts, as a consequence of the 
recent campaign and how it was possible that any revision of the details of 
the frontier demarcation on that side could possibly be held to include the 
abandonment of a country 30 miles to the north of its extreme point and 
one that was specially reserved to the British sphere of influence by the 
Durand Treaty of 1893 ? 

4. Why that Treaty was not laid before Parliament in that year or the 
modifications subsequently made in it in 1895? Is it not a fact that the 
abandonment of the Bashgal Valley was due, not to any question of 
frontier demarcation at all, but really to the representations of the Amir 
during the Chitral campaign when we were ¢hreatened by a rising in Swat 
and Bajaur? Whether 1 to 200 of his soldiers, then nominally ‘on 
leave,” did not take part in the actions against us on the Malakand Pass 
and two days afterwards, as suggested in the book of the brothers Young- 
husband, and why it was not stated that the Durand Treaty, which was 
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supposed to justify our abstention from interference in Kafiristan, after all 
did xot really do so as regards the Bashgal Valley, which was then under 
question in Parliament? Whether the Durand Treaty was not, even in 
its main outlines, based on geographical or territorial facts and, if so, why 
a facsimile of the original map, referred to in the ‘Treaty, is not given in the 
“Correspondence” recently submitted to Parliament? Whether the 
people of Kafiristan were consulted by us before they were made over by 
us to their hereditary enemies, from whom they had ever been independent 
and whether they were given the option either to accept Afghan rule or 
migrate into British territory, as are the inhabitants of Derwaz, up to the 
14th October next, by Russia under the Pamir Agreement, of which the 
Durand Treaty really forms a part ? X. 


FURTHER QUESTIONS ON “THE CHITRAL 
CORRESPONDENCE.” 

1. Whether, as stated in the recently published “ Correspondence relating 
to Chitral,” page 30, ‘‘it has been the consistent policy of the Government 
“to exclude from that country” (affirmed to be under Kashmir suzerainty) 
“not only the control, but even the influence of the Amir” ? 

Whether the reservation of the Bashgal Valley to Chitral under Clause 3 
of the Durand Treaty of 1893 was in pursuance of that policy and why 
the Supplementary Agreement of 1895 to that Treaty actually gives that 
very Valley to the Amir and thus substitutes the presence of Afghan troops 
along the whole Western frontier of Chitral instead of the previously merely 
apprehended “influence ” of the Amir, which it was ever “the consistent 
policy of the Government to exclude” ? 

Whether the Mehtar of Chitral, and the Maharaja of Kashmir, had given 
their formal consent in writing before the cession was made of the Bashgal 
Valley or of the Nari villages, the ancestral possession of Chitral ? 

2. Whether, as laid down in Clause 4 of the Durand Agreement, the 
Supplementary Agreement ‘‘adheres with the greatest possible exactness 
to the line shown in the Map attached to the Durand Treaty,” when it 
incorporates in the Afghan dominions a large and populous country over 
60 miles in length which was especially excluded from them by Clause 3 
of the same Treaty and which is 30 miles distant from the extreme point 
of that “line,” namely Chandak, and whether these are the small “ dif- 
ferences of detail’ that the Joint Commissioners were alone authorized to 
make in demarcating the frontier under Clause 6 of the same Treaty. 

3. Whether the Nari villages, which have been handed over to Afghanistan 
under Para VIII of the Supplementary Agreement of the gth April 1895, 
which was only confirmed by the Amir on the 19 December 1895, are the very 
same Nari villages, the encroachment on which by Umra Khan was one 
of the reasons for the campaign entered into on the 1st April 1895 by the 
Government of India for the armed protection of Chitral, as stated in the 
manifesto to the tribes issued on that occasion, and, if so, why Chitral has 
been deprived of these villages (they figure on every Map of that country, 
except the one attached to the Durand Convention) which are the ancestral 
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possessions of Chitral, without the previous consent of its Mehtar or of its 
Suzerain, the Maharaja of Kashmir, by the Government of India, that 
professed to act on their behalf and in their interests ? 

4. Whether, as a matter of fact, “the details” of the Boundary in 
question, as settled in principle by the Durand Convention, had already 
been demarcated by Colonel Holdich of the Survey Department and the 
real Boundary Commissioner, and whether his demarcation included the 
Bashgal Valley and the Nari Villages? and 

Whether Mr. Udney, the political officer, who included them in Afghani- 
stan, after the departure of Col. Holdich on the Pamir Commission, 
belonged to the Survey Department or did any regular Survey work before 
so including them and whether Ghulam Hyder Khan, the Afghan Joint- 
Commissioner with whom the Supplementary Agreement was made, is not 
the Afghan Commander-in-Chief who had invaded the Bashgal Valley in 
November last or before that Agreement, which violated the Durand Treaty 
in one of its main objects, was confirmed by the Amir on the r1gth of the 
following month of December 1895 ? 

5. Whether the Secretary of State will produce the Correspondence 
between the Viceroy of India and the Amir of Afghanistan that led to the 
cession of the important territory in question? and, if there is no such 
correspondence, how such a matter came to be settled without correspon- 
dence ? 

6. Whether, in return for this cession, a corresponding compensation 
has been made by the Amir? and, if not, why not? and whether, if the 
abandonment of the Bashgal Valley and of the Nari Villages to the Amir 
had been settled with him Jefore the Chitral campaign, though it bears a 
date long after that campaign, viz. the 19th December 1895, why that 
campaign was avowedly undertaken, as stated in the Proclamation to the 
tribes, to protect Chitral against the encroachments on them ? 

7. Whether the Supplementary Agreement was arrived at in consequence 
of the Amir’s pressure when we were in the midst of the Chitral Campaign ? 

a Be 


KAFIRISTAN AND THE DEFENCE OF INDIA. 


From a military point of view, (always assuming that the Amir of 
Afghanistan is our REAL ally) the annexation of Kafiristan is clearly a gain 
to the defence of India—Under the old conditions, had the Russians ever 
intended to attempt the invasion of India from Badakshan, via any of the 
passes, which run South, or South East, from Fyzabad, they would certainly 
have endeavoured to do so by a pass leading to Jellalabad through Kafir- 
istan, as they would have found in the Kafirs very valuable allies, who 
would no doubt have willingly assisted them— 

As, however, Kafiristan has now been annexed by the Amir, it is clear 
that that road is closed to them—and the only military excuse for any 





advance to Jellalabad by any of the numerous rcutes between Chitral and 
Kafiristan is removed— 

The military occupation of the route Nowshera—Chitral, zz view of an 
attempted invasion along those lines, becomes now more absurd than ever— 
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If Afghanistan is to be really our ally in such a contingency, she must 
defend the outposts, and we should concentrate our forces on the Peshawur- 
Nowshera line. CHELMSFORD. 


FORCED BENEVOLENCES IN MOROCCO. 

We trust that the iniquitous system of indenting on the liberality of the 
Moroccan villages on the road to Fez by European Missions proceeding to 
kow-tow to the Idrisi Sultan, Imdm and Khalifa, has been put a stop to 
by Sir Arthur Nicolson, who has just returned from that capital, not 
altogether ré infectd, like Sir Euan Smith, for has His Shereefian Majesty 
not subscribed to the drainage of Tangier and otherwise scratched the 
surface of the Atlas of our difficulties with him? At any rate, we under- 
stand that, following the exainple of the preceding French Mission which 
had received and disbursed an allowance from its own Government of 
25,000 francs for its expenses en route to Fez, the recent English Mission 
has similarly paid its way for the first time, much to the disgust, no doubt, 
of the local Kazds or Governors, to whom the hospitality of the Sultan to 
his, generally self-invited, guests gave a welcome opportunity of squeezing 
the villagers and enriching themselves on the false plea of the exorbitant 
demands of entertainment by the “infidel” visitors. 


THE NEXT ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 

So far as we may be permitted to express an opinion on behalf of the 
adherents of the Statutory International Congress of Orientalists, we have 
every reason for hoping that the forthcoming meeting in September 1897 
at Paris will unite all scholars and friends of Oriental studies in the one 
common aim of promoting them by all possible means, in theoretical as 
also practical directions. The final admission by the last Geneva gather- 
ing, though it began in a schism, of the validity of the Statutes of the 
Institution which was founded in Paris in 1873, till they are modified in 
accordance with the rules therein prescribed whilst maintaining its original 
principles inviolate, has removed the only obstacle against the cordial 
re-union and co-operation of the conservative with the progressive schools 
of Orientalists. It is in the City of its birth, under the auspices of its in- 
comparable ‘‘ School of living Oriental Languages” and with the aid of its 
learned Asiatic Society and the numerous Oriental appliances with which 
academical and official Paris abounds, that may be expected the further 
development of an International Congress of French creation, whose 
existence hitherto has been so useful to the spread of Oriental learning. 
We trust that suggestions for its still more glorious future will be con- 
sidered at the next Congress and we shall be glad to record, from now, all 
that is proposed to be done or to be discussed in connection with it. 


THE ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 
NEW SERIES. 
By F. F. ARBUTHNOT. 


A FEw words as to the past, the present and the future of the “ Oriental 
Translation Fund” may be interesting to promoters of Oriental Learning. 


pee, 
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The old Fund began in 1828 and lasted till 1878 when it collapsed from 
apathy and want of funds. An attempt to revive it on the old lines 
failed, but the endeavour to resuscitate it on business principles was 
introduced in 1891 and is working well though not at a profit. This 
however may come in time. 

Under the new arrangements there appeared in 1891 a translation of 
Part I. of the first volume of the Persian author Mirkhond’s great work 
the “ Rauzat-us-Safa” or ‘Garden of Purity,” followed, in 1892, by 
Part II. of the same. The larger part of these two volumes contains the 
Moslem version of our Bible stories adapted from the Koran, but con- 
siderably added to and embellished by a lively Oriental imagination. 
There is also in them much information about the early Persian kings, 
written entirely from the Persian point of view, on the information sup- 
plied by the great poet Firdausi, and other earlier historians. 

In 1893, appeared in two volumes the life of Muhammad the Apostle, 
followed, in 1894, by the lives of his immediate successors Abu Bakr, 
O’mar, Othman and Ali. These three books are particularly interesting 
at the present time, as the Mahdi and his Khalifas or successors in the 
Soudan have been following and imitating in many ways the manners, 
customs and procedure of their first great Apostle and his successors. If 
a transfer of names and dates be made from Arabia to Africa, it will be 
found that the same ideas of warlike expeditions, letters to foreign 
potentates, division of booty, and fighting for the faith exist, exactly as 
they did in the time of Muhammad, but with considerably less chance of 
success than those earlier efforts which finally established a vast Arabian 
Empire, ending with the fall of the Abbasides and Baghdad in 1258. 

Professor C. H. Tawney, the well-known translator of the Kathd Sarit 
Sdgara and other works and now Librarian at the India Office, was good 
enough to supply the New Series of the Oriental Translation Fund with a 
translation of a number of Jain stories from Sanscrit manuscripts. This 
volume, with Appendix containing notes by Professor Ernst Leumann of 
the Strasburg University, was called the “ Kathakoga” or “ Treasury of 
Stories” and was published in 1895. A perusal of the work will show 
its value ; it is the best collection of Jain stories that has yet appeared in 
English. 

Owing to unforeseen circumstances the volume for 1896 has not yet 
made its appearance. It is hoped that this deficiency will be made up 
before the end of the year by the issue of “‘ Kadambari” written in Sanscrit 
by Bana Bhatta in the middle of the viith century a.p. and now trans- 
lated for the first time by Miss C. M. Ridding. This work is of a 
peculiarly interesting nature as it gives an idea of the manners and customs 
of the people of that period told in the shape of a romance. 

Shortly after the “ New Series” was started, the Earl of Northbrook, 
then President of the Royal Asiatic Society, kindly offered £100 to pay 
for the publication of a volume connected with historical research in India. 
It is hoped that this volume, entitled “ Sri Harsha Carita” or the History 
of King Harsha, written in Sanscrit by the Bana Bhatta above mentioned 
and translated by Professor E. B. Cowell and Mr. Thomas of Trinity 
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College, Cambridge, will be published in 1897. This work contains an 
account of the dynasty founded by Pushyabhati at Thanesar and parti- 
cularly the beginning of the career of the second Maharajadhiraja of this 
family, called Sri Harsha or Harshavardhana, who conquered and held the 
whole of Northern, Central and Western India between 606-648 A.D. The 
author of the work, which is full of the most interesting and literary details 
regarding the period, was the protegé and Court Poet of Sri Harsha. 

Two other important Sanscrit translations may also be mentioned as 
under preparation. One called “ The Panca-dasi” or “ Fifteen fold” is 
a poem giving a summary of Vedantist philosophy in fifteen cantos. 
Sayana is said to have composed cantos I. to VI., and Bharati Tirtha the 
rest. Both wrote in the 14th century, A.D. 

The other work, entitled “The Katha Vatthu” or “Account of 
Opinions,” was composed by Tissa, son of Moggati, for the Synod of 
Buddhists held under Asoka, 250 B.c. It discusses 250 views then put 
forward on religion or psychology which Tissa held to be wrong. 

In 1867, Mr. Thomas Chenery translated and published the first twenty- 
six of the very celebrated Mukamiat or Assemblies of Al-Hariri of Basra, an 
Arabic work of great renown. As is well known, this work contains fifty 
Mukamiat or Assemblies in all, and Mr. Chenery intended to have finished 
it, but unfortunately died before its completion. Dr. Steingass has now 
translated these last twenty-four Assemblies, and these, with his notes, will 
be published in 1898. It will cause much satisfaction both to scholars 
and students to learn that Hariri’s great work has been thus completely 
translated into English. It impressed Carlyle so much that he described 
it as one of the most extraordinary books that he had ever read, while 
Chenery says of the author : 

‘¢This eminent man of letters has been rewarded with a fame such as few have ever 
obtained. For more than seven centuries his work has been esteemed as, next to the 
Koran, the chief treasure of the Arabic tongue. Contemporaries and posterity have vied 
in their praises of him. His ‘Assemblies’ have been commented with infinite learning 
and labour in Andalusia, and on the banks of the Oxus. His poetry has been sung at 
the feasts of the great, and by the camel drivers in the desert. To appreciate his mar- 
vellous eloquence, to fathom his profound learning, to understand his varied and endless 
allusions have always been the highest object of the literary, not only among the Arabic- 
speaking people, but wherever the Arabic language has been scientifically studied.” 

It is hoped that arrangements will be made to purchase the remainder 
of Chenery’s first twenty-six Assemblies ; and, if successful, the pages will 
be cut down to the size of the volumes of the New Series, and being 
bound also in the same way will be issued as Volume I., while Dr. Stein- 
gass’s translation will form Volume II. ; and thus the work will be complete. 

It is also proposed to publish a complete translation of the Koran without 
any notes or comments in one volume, while the second will contain an 
alphabetical index and analysis of the contents of the first. For instance, 
Abraham is mentioned in twenty-five chapters of the Koran. Under 
Abraham will be found the Moslem version of his story with all the chapters 

and verses of the Koran in which he is alluded to. All the proper names 
will be dealt with in the same way, while all subjects such as Ablutions, 
Alms, Debts, Marriage, Divorce, Dowries, Prayer, Slavery, Trusts, etc., 
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will also be separately treated. The Koran, being thus as it were taken to 
pieces, will be found to be far more interesting than it has hitherto been 
considered to be by the general reader. The many verses in praise of the 
Greatness, Goodness, and Unity of God can only be compared with our 
Book of Psalms, the best exposition of the Deity that can be found in our 
own Scriptures, while that in the Koran runs upon the same lines, and is 
sometimes even more beautifully expressed. 

Some years ago a company of twelve Arabic scholars determined to 
publish a complete text of the Annals of Tabari, the very celebrated 
Arabian historian, who wrote between a.p. 838-923. Tabari has always 
been looked upon as one of the most reliable of authors, and has been 
called by Gibbon the Livy of the Arabians. ‘The first part or volume of 
this Arabic text appeared in 1879, and since then twenty-two parts or 
volumes, of 320 pages each, have been printed at Leyden, making a total 
of 7,360 pages, in three Series, the first containing nine, the second six, 
and the third eight parts or volumes or twenty-three in all. A complete 
translation of this text into E:nglish wouid be a very valuable addition 
to the New Oriental Translation Fund. The only difficulty is the 
money; and how is this to be obtained? by public subscription, by 
the generosity of some wealthy enthusiast, or by the assistance of the 
English Government? In such matters the French is far more liberal 
than the English Government, and gives far greater encouragement to 
Oriental translators. Many excellent works have already been printed and 
published at their expense, while to celebrate the proposed Exhibition 
of 1900, Mr. H. Zotenberg, the late Keeper of Oriental Manuscripts at the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, is preparing, at the expense of the French 
Government, a translation of the history of the Mongols by Rashid-uddin, 
and a history of the Kings of Persia by Tha’alébi. 

It will be seen from the above summary of the past, present and future 
of the Oriental Translation Fund that the work is going on. The transla- 
tions can be obtained at the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society, 22, Albe- 
marle Street, London, and indeed through all booksellers. 

REPORT ON DR. BRETSCHNEIDER’S MAP OF CHINA. 

Map of China, by E. BRETSCHNEIDER; engraved and printed by 
A. Jun, St. Petersburg. (Published in London by E. STanrorD ; ros.). 
Dr. Bretschneider has already, for many years, been favourably known 
in China, where his contributions to the /ournal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, the Missionary Recorder, and the China Review attracted consider- 
able attention some twenty years ago. Perhaps no one except Colonel 
Yule has done more to elucidate the various problems inadvertently set to 
us by Marco Polo, touching the precise nature of the Chinese relations 
with Arabia, Persia, Turkestan, and, in short, Asia generally. Of recent 
years, Dr. Bretschneider has been concerning himself more especially with 
Chinese Botany, and this map is specially intended to illustrate the author's 
History of Botanical Discoveries in China. To this may now be added 
his Botanicon Sinicum, the third part of which, entitled Botanical Lnvestiga- 
tions into the Materia Medica of the Ancient Chinese, has just been published 
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in Shanghai. When one is told that “X. found this flower growing all 
along the road between Y. and Z.,” or that “A. says that among the 
mountains of B. this root is quite common,” very little hold is taken upon 
the memory unless the reader has constantly before his eyes a good map 
indicating precisely where the places mentioned really are. 

Dr. Bretschneider’s map is exactly double the size of that of Dr. S. 
Wells Williams, ze. the edition revised and compared with the most recent 
surveys by Jacob Wells, and republished in 1882. That is to say the 
whole sheet (of four parts, fastened in one) covers double the area of 
Dr. Williams’ map. But unfortunately Dr. Bretschneider’s map extends 
no further north than Latitude 42°, and no further west than Longitude 95° 
(east of Greenwich), in consequence of which Mongolia, Manchuria, Tibet, 
and Turkestan are all omitted. This is not to be wondered at, when the 
purposes for which the map was compiled are considered ; for as yet no 
botanical researches of any importance (if we except the work of Prjevalsky) 
have been made in those regions. None the less the fact is regrettable, 
and especially to those who, like the present writer, concern themselves 
precisely with the omitted countries. The superficial scale on which 
Dr. Bretschneider’s map is constructed is thus, confining itself to China 
proper with a mere fringe of Mongolia and Tibet, about four times that of 
Dr. Williams, z.e. each of Bretschneider’s areas is the square of the same 
areas in Williams’. 

The map is so ‘up-to-date’ that it actually marks the new railway 
between Tainan and Taipei in Formosa: also that between Tientsin and 
Kin Chou in Manchuria. But we may inform Dr. Bretschneider that the 
northern half of this latter only exists on paper. The Viceroy of Chih Li 
quite recently reported that with energy it might be completed within three 
years or one, accordingiy as work should be begun at one end only, or 
simultaneously at both ends; and three million taels would, he said, be 
required to complete it. Both Formosa and its rival island, Hainan, are 
very clearly depicted upon Dr. Bretschneider’s map: in fact, this is the 
first time that a general map of China has condescended to the detail 
requisite to give one an idea of the trend of the mountain chains, the pro- 
portion of the flat-land, and the courses of all rivers in those two islands. 
It is strange that Cape Cami on the Lei-chou Peninsula, the scene of so 
many wrecks, should have been omitted. It would also have been useful 
if the innumerable lights and beacons along the coast of China had been 
marked—a thing of quite easy accomplishment with the aid of the Annual 
Customs Returns,—for then every skipper on the China coast would have 
considered it a duty to procure Dr. Bretschneider’s map. 

Port Hamilton, Port Arthur, Wei-hai Wei, Ta-lien Wan, Kiao Chou, and 
other places made notorious since Corea became a bone of contention, 
are all very conspicuously marked. Indeed the coast-line leaves nothing 
to be desired: the most minute bays, inlets, and islands are all given. 
It is fair to judge of the accuracy of other portions by those of which 
the writer has personal knowledge: thus the neighbourhood of Fusan, 
Chemulpo, and Soul in Corea is correctly depicted; so also the tract 
of country enclosed by Peking, Jeho, Dolonor, and Kalgan. The move- 
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ments of the successive Cathayan, Golden Tartar, Mongol, Manchu, and 
Japanese invaders can now be easily and intelligibly followed through the 
intricacies of mountains and rivers. The routes of nearly all distinguished 
travellers in China are marked, and in such a way as not to interfere with 
the proportions and harmonious general appearance of the map: even the 
minor journeys of officials are given: thus we can trace the movements of 
Lord Amherst, Richthofen, Prjevalsky, Fritsche, Baber, Pevtsov, Elias, 
Potanin, Gill, Garnier, David, Parker, Hosie, McCarthy, Bourne, Col- 
quhoun, Morrison, Fortune, Margary, Macartney, and numerous other 
miscellaneous wanderers. Some few that we should have expected to see 
are omitted, such as Bushell in Mongolia, and Williamson in Shan Tung, or 
‘** General” Mesny in Kan Suh, Kwei Chou, and Yiin Nan. On the other 
hand, the latest cut to Sadiya across the Irrawaddy sources by Prince 
Henry of Orleans is plainly shown: that river is restrained within its 
proper limits, and the Burmese boundary is unexceptionable. Dr. Bret- 
schneider just manages to squeeze in Mong-sin—with a big red line to the 
west of it—-presumably as a friendly act to the French. Mong-sin is his 
Ultima Thule to the south. 

There are some notable changes from Wiiliams’ dic/a in the neighbour- 
hood of the Yellow River and Ordos country. We must confess to a little 
disappointment at seeing the whole vast region lying between the Etsingol, 
Great Wall, and Yellow River marked with a huge black smear, as if it 
were ail uninhabitable desert. Where is Ch'ang-ning? Where the ancient 
Hiu-t'u? Where are the modern Eleuth nomads supposed to congregate ? 
This region moreover is, according to positive Chinese accounts, the cradle 
of the ancient Turks. Have they left no wrack behind? No notice is 
taken of Rockhill’s recent and important travels in East Tibet: this is a 
very grave omission, for Rockhill’s book is easily procurable. There are 
some imperfections on the Chinese side of the Burmese frontier; for 
instance, Chansi is marked much too far north; there are too many rivers 
running between the Taping and the Irrawaddy, and certainly the impor- 
tant town of Myitkina, on the British side, should have been given at the 
junction of the Malika and ’Nmaika: however, Dr. Bretschneider may be 
easily pardoned for not having at his disposal all the information which 
perhaps the Burma Government alone could give him. 

But enough of criticism. Dr. Bretschneider’s admirable work is another 
most important contribution to our rapidly increasing store of Far Eastern 
knowledge, and no one who seriously reads any book of travels on China 
should be without it. The present writer finds it of great assistance even 
in solving the intricacies of the ancient Yi Aung. One speciality, we 
repeat, is the distinctness with which it shows at a glance the amount of 
level land in China: another striking feature is the enormous number of 
inland lakes, many clearly shown for the first time. It is to be strongly 
desired that Dr. Bretschneider will continue his labours so as to embrace 
the Mongolian, Manchurian, Tibetan, and Turkestan outlying provinces of 
China. Being a Russian, he has exceptional facilities for doing this at 
St. Petersburg, and his own particular bent of mind peculiarly qualifies him 
for the careful completion of such work. E. H. PARKER. 
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ASSASSINATION OF H.H. JANGI SHAH AND OF HIS SON. 


This event, which has thrown the entire Khoja community of Bombay 
into consternation, is still unexplained. It took place at Jidda on the 
return of His Highness with a numerous suite from Mecca, en route for 
Bombay, where his daughter was to be married to her cousin, the Head of 
the Ismailian sect, the Aga Muhammad Sultan, regarding whom and his 
followers and creed we had a detailed account in our issue of July 1894. 
That spiritual Chief himself constitutes the object of pilgrimage by 
Ismailians, as he is the lineal descendant of the 7th Imam, Ismail, descended 
from A’li. The Ismailians naturally therefore sympathize more with the 
Shiahs than with any other creed and often go to Kerbela, the shrine of 
the martyred Hasan and Husain, where also is the family mausoleum of 
the Aga family in which all its deceased members are buried. It is, conse- 
quently, unnecessary that an Ismailian should go to Mecca and H.H. was 
certainly the first and only Aga who has ever done so. It is now said that 
the murderers were Sunnis and, no doubt, Shiahs are not well treated in 
Mecca, though they are profitable pilgrims. An Ismailian would be a 
special object of abhorrence, but it is doubtful whether he would be 
deliberately murdered, as their Highnesses have been. We fear we must 
rather ascribe their untimely deaths, at 52 and 17 years of age respectively, 
to the indignation caused among bigoted Ismailians by the enlightened 
Jangi Shah going to Mecca at all. A Preacher or Dai from Kerbela, it is 
said, had been deputed to warn him against going or to accompany him, 
so that he might quietly curse at the shrine the 3 Sunni Khalifas who 
preceded Ali, but Jangi Shah refused and so, we believe, three bigoted 
Khojas were found to destroy the innovator, a conclusion which is borne 
out by the fact that, as happened during the Crusades and on other occa- 
sions, two of the “assassins ” destroyed themselves in prison and the third 
escaped. We shall examine the fvos and cons of this view in another issue 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN AND Co.; 13, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 

1. A Description of Indian and Oriental Armour, with an Introductory 
Sketch of the Military History of India, by the Ricut Hon. Lorp EGERTON 
or TaTTon, etc. New Edition. This is an enlarged dition de luxe of a 
splendid Catalogue raisonné which, we believe, Lord Egerton published 
when his incomparable Collection of Arms was first exhibited at the South 
Kensington Museum. To this Catalogue, a masterpiece of special learning 
and of the Publisher’s art, he has now added literary matter and illustra- 
tions of great interest. Two of the twenty-three full page Plates are 
beautifully coloured and, in themselves, provide a Chapter on artistic 
decoration of swords, especially those in the Tsarkoe Selo collection. It is, 
however, in the history of Oriental arms in which an unparalleled mine of 
information, ethnographical and military, will be found. At the present 
moment, perhaps, the arms of Soudan and Abyssinia will attract most 
attention, but the work is really an Encyclopedia of Oriental armour, 
which seems to answer every question as to the weapons and those that 
use them. Even the Kafir daggers of the Hindukush are referred to, 
whilst the essential characteristics of Mussulman and Hindu arms respec- 
tively are well dealt with. A wealth of anecdotes gives point to the minute 
descriptions and altogether it seems impossible to surpass, and difficult to 
equal, a description and a collection that only an enthusiast, a scholar and 
a man of means could have put together. We are glad that the Publishers, 
Messrs. W. H. Allen, are returning to their old Oriental love, which they 
had scarcely abandoned, and we can assure them that in the long and 
honourable annals of their activity as Oriental publishers, they have never 
presented to the public and to the specialist a more charming and well got- 
up book, than Lord Egerton’s “Description of Indian and Oriental 
Armour.” 


Mr. Epwarp ARNOLD; 37, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 

2. Persia Revisited (1895), with Remarks on H.I.M. Moczuffer-ed-din 
Shah, and the present situation in Persia (1896), by GENERAL SiR THOMAS 
EpWaRD GORDON, K.C.LE., C.B., etc. We do not know which to admire 
most, the modesty of the man or the sagacity of the statesman that is 
shown in every page of this narrative by a famous explorer. Had he 
revisited the Pamir, as he has Persia, he would not only have found his 
previous conclusions confirmed, but he would also have given us those 
practical hints regarding the “roof of the world” that he now devotes to 
Persia and to its trade with England. Originally only meant as an account 
of a tour over ground that he had already so well trodden, the book 
now embraces the deductions to be drawn from the recent assassination of 
the Shah and the accession of the long-recognized heir-apparent. It reflects, 
incidentally, much credit on the political foresight of Mr. Curzon to have 
foretold on page 406 of his “ Persia,” published in 1892, that “if the present 
Shah were to die to-morrow, there might be isolated acts of lawlessness, 
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but I do not credit the likelihood of any general insurrection ; I foresee 
no warring competition for the throne and I believe that the heir-apparent 
would succeed without firing a musket” as, indeed, has happened. Mr. 
Curzon has also been right about the much be-lauded ‘“‘Zil-as-Sultan,” the 
eldest son of the late Shah, though by aless noble mother; (page 420) 
“* Whatever may be the ups and downs of the Zil’s future career, he can no 
longer be regarded as a competitor for the Throne or as a formidable factor 
in the political future of Persia” in spite of, we would add, his professed 
leaning to England or his recent speech in favour of the much-needed 
Imperial Bank of Persia. His present advances also to the truly able 
Prime Minister, an old foe, will be taken at their true value. Persia has 
reason to rejoice in a continuance of experienced officials under a Shah, 
who as a good Muhammadan is in touch with his people, rather than in a 
would-be iconoclast like the Zil, who may yet live to bless his brother and 
Britain in honoured retirement at Bombay. General Gordon, who bears a 
deserved testimony to the generally good administration of Persia under 
the late Shah, shows a marvellous insight into the real cause that led to his 
assassination. Jemaluddin also is not a Babi, but an advocate of the union of 
the Shiahs of Persia, as a fifth orthodox sect, with the four recognized Sunni 
faiths that acknowledge, more or less readily, the Sultan of Turkey as the 
Khalifa of the Muhammadan World. This dream explains Jemaluddin’s 
influence at the Yildiz Palace, but the accession-speech of the present 
Shah clearly shows that he too will claim his share in the defence of Islam. 
We congratulate the scholarly soldier who has “ revisited Persia” on a dis- 
covery which we can independently corroborate. His book should be in 
all our readers’ hands. 


JoHN BARTHOLOMEW AND Co.; EDINBURGH. 

3. The excellent book of Slatin Pasha, the real cause of the present Sudan 
campaign, as well as its daily progress, cannot be better followed than with 
Bartholomew’s special large Scale Map of the Sudan in hand. It is accom- 
panied by a General Map of Worth Last Africa and an Enlarged Plan of 
Khartum, to which, no doubt, our endeavours are eventually tending. That 
such a Map should be sold at a shilling is a marvel of cheapness and a 
credit to the Publishers’ enterprise. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss. 
(Messrs. C. J. Clay AnD Sons, AVE MARIA LANE, LONDON.) 

4. Some pages of the four Gospels retranscribed from the Sinaitic Palimp- 
sest, with a translation of the whole text, by AGNES SMITH LEwIs: 1806. 
Since her discovery of this remarkable MS. on Mt. Sinai in 1892, Mrs. 
Lewis has been most commendably active in her endeavours to place it 
before the public in the most perfect form possible. In a third journey to 
the Mount in 1895, with her sister Mrs. Gibson, she has supplemented the 
text already issued by adding what had been unavoidably left undeciphered 
and by re-verifying points on which doubts had been expressed. In this 
issue, therefore, she completes her previous translation, adds 98 pages of 
Syriac hitherto defective and gives 8 pages of minor addenda. The 98 
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pages are printed in black and blue, the former colour showing the work 
of the original transcribers, the latter of the author and her sister in their 
last visit. The Introduction deals with the variations and differences in 
this MS. and touches on some questions that had been raised after the first 
publication. The translation, in the parts which we have compared, is 
correct and scholarly, if occasionally a little (not too much) free. Appen- 
dices I. and II. give the Greek which is omitted in this Syriac MS. and 
the Syriac omitted in the Greek versions. The Syriac is beautifully 
printed, and shows the care bestowed in the editing. Other points, re- 
garding the MS. and its peculiarities have already been dealt with in 
previous notices. We have now only the pleasure of recommending this 
issue for the consideration of Biblical students. 


We are also indebted to the courtesy of the Syndics of the Cambridge 
University Press for a copy of Vol. I. of the third edition of the late Professor 
Wright's well-known Arabic Grammar based on the German of Caspari. 
The present edition has had the advantage of careful revision by two 
eminent scholars, Professor De Goeje and the late Professor Robertson 
Smith. It has been beautifully printed at the Cambridge University 
Press ; and its external appearance leaves nothing to be desired. We hope 
to give a detailed notice of its contents in our next number. 


Messrs. W. AND R. CHAMBERS: LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 

5. Zhe Life and travels of Mungo Park, in Africa ; 1896. Though our 
knowledge of Africa has greatly increased since the days of the intrepid 
Scotchman who penetrated alone and unprotected to the then almost 
fabulous Niger, his book contains so much information regarding manners 
and customs, productions and industries, trade and war, that this reprint 
is both interesting and instructive. ‘The slave trade was then in full swing 
on the west coast; and many of the plain statements regarding the pur- 
chase and shipment of slaves by Europeans and Americans seem strange 
to the modern eye. Great is the contrast between the modern and 
Mungo’s mode of exploring. Unknown then were the monster expeditions, 
got up regardless of cost and carried out with irresistible forces, which 
always impoverish the country through which they pass, often tyrannize 
over the people and sometimes slaughter them ruthlessly. Park’s first 
and more successful expedition—for though full of troubles to himself it 
produced plentiful information as its result,—was undertaken with scanty 
means and few attendants, the employment of force being not even 
dreamed of. In his second, he was attended by some soldiers but the 
results were as disappointing regarding information acquired, as they were 
disastrous and lamentable in loss of life, especially that of the leader of the 
expedition. Even in our days, when exploring and other scientific expe 
ditions are so numerous and successful, the plain narrative of the daring 
traveller of just a century ago is still full of interest, and from more points 
of view than merely the geographical. The publishers have done every- 
thing to render the book acceptable, including several good illustrations, 
a brief but comprehensive life of the traveller, and a short chapter on 
the present position of the Niger territory. 
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CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY: SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


6. The Church Missionary Atlas, new (8th) edition; 1896. This is a 
well got up large 8vo. book, with 32 coloured maps, interspersed with 
valuable letterpress, constituting a goodly volume. The maps are excellent, 
in every detail, giving nearly all the latest discoveries, and forming a 
valuable atlas in themselves. The letter-press is not confined to Missionary 
details. It gives sketches of the Geography and History of the places 
dealt with, with a mass of other information, including valuable statistics. 
The work done by the Church Missionary Society, well known as it is for 
its extent and thoroughness, is clearly stated; and if the trumpet o+d/igato 
is occasionally a little louder than needed, it scarcely mars the harmony of 
the whole; but we regret that, in some places, there is a very needless 
bitterness manifested against Catholics. We note, too, that though the 
works done by various Protestant Missionary Societies, other than the 
Church Missionary Society, are fairly noted, those of other religious bodies 
pass utterly without notice. As a test we turned to “Japan”; but though 
the letterpress told us (p. 209) that in the decade between 1882 and 1892, 
the rate of increase of the Catholics was 57 per cent. that of the Greek 
Church 146 per cent. and that of the Protestants 612 per cent., on the 
map facing p. 197 there is absolutely no trace whatever of the two former 
churches. Another and important defect is the want of a definite state- 
ment of the number of Christians in each district or country: the pastor 
must or should know the number of his sheep ; and in 1896 we should 
know how many those sheep were, say in 1894,—at least in round numbers 
down to the hundreds. 


Messrs. JAMES CLARKE AND Co. #13, TCEnr SiReeEF, Lompon. 

7. Industrial explorings in and around London, by R. ANDOM, with 
nearly roo illustrations by T. Ma. As-\WHITweELL'; :2nd.Editicn; 1896. 
Graceful and graphic, easy yet lively in style, beautifully, and what is more, 
regarding machinery, correctly and intelligibly illustrated, this well got up 
little book gives us a series of twelve descriptions of visits paid to as many 
typical industrial works in and near London. Pianos, ropes, soap, candles, 
tramcars, gas, paper, matches, rubber, wire, mineral waters and con- 
fectionery constitute so many unknown lands, into which the author and 
artist together take the reader and explain to him the wonderful machinery 
and ways by means of which things which we daily see without a thought 
of how they are made, are shown from their first to their last processes. 
Technical details are avoided, nor are all the processes explained or even 
named ; but enough on each subject is given to furnish the reader with a 
good idea of how things are done, what does them, what the places are 
like in which they are produced. In other words twelve important 
London industries are very pleasantly, fully and clearly described and 
illustrated in this book ; and it can be conscientiously recommended to 
our readers. 


Messrs. Dicpy, LONG AND Co.; BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON. 
8. Boer and Uitlander, by W. F. REGAN ; 1896; 1s supplied with por 
traits of the author, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, Dr. Jameson, and President Kruger, 
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and a map, which, however, is not much detailed. The book, dedicated 
to Mr. Gladstone, professes to give the true history of the recent events in 
the Transvaal ; yet very naturally it goes back to 1496 to Bartolomeo Diaz. 
After telling us who the Boers are, and how (after having been British 
subjects for over 30 years) they decided to go away from British territory, 
he shows how they have persevered in that endeavour till now, when there 
is nowhere left for them to go to, and the various events of the Anglo-Boer 
history are touched upon, including the Chartered Co., and the origin of 
the present troubles. The whole question of the relations between the 
Transvaal and the British Government is thoroughly gone into and the 
action of British ministers and officials plainly criticized. The whole is 
written with a strong, not to say intense, anti-Uitlander and pro-Boer 
bias ; and if the author states facts pretty accurately he is very partial in 
his deductions and violent in his condemnations. At p. 139 a Mr. Harris 
is quoted from the Mew Review,’and because he is secretary of the 
Chartered Company, and Mr. C. Rhodes “ its moving spirit,” the latter is 
given the credit for what the former says. At p. 143 the knotty point is 
discussed very one-sidedly, how British subjects can get rid of their status 
as such. ‘The fulsome praise bestowed all through on President Kruger 
and his advisers, each day enables us to judge of more impartially than the 
author does ; his criticisms on Mr. Chamberlain’s undignified actions we 
fully agree in; Sir Hercules Robinson everyone knew, when he was 
appointed, to be too old for the difficult position he fills ; the action of the 
Uitlanders of Johannesburg, as cowardly when it came to the test as it was 
stupid in its want of organization, merits the contempt of every man. But 
when he states the Transvaal Government and people to be almost perfect, 
and denies that the Uiflanders have any substantial grievances, and passes 
over without comment the fact, which he himself states, that Catholics and 
Jews are ‘excluded ftom the franchise, we realize how he writes from 
a one-sided view. That precisely is the merit of the work: it gives the 
case of the Boers at its best and that of the Uitlanders at its worst, exposing 
in the former case all that can be said in its favour, and in the latter bring- 
ing up all that can possibly be urged against it. With another book written 
from the opposite point of view, in the same manner and plan, a study of 
the two would enable the reader to form a fair and impartial judgment on 
the situation, for doubtless there are and have been faults on both sides, 
and neither party has come out blameless out of recent events. For such 
a purpose, this book is most useful. 


EpucaTIon SocrEty’s STEAM Press; BoMBaAy. 

9. Three Lectures: The Reminiscences of the German University Life ; 
the True Theosophist ; and the Mricchakatikam, or, the Toy Cart, by 
Dr. NisHIKANTA CHATTOPADHYAYA, PH.D. ‘The literary activity of the 
Bengalis is only equalled by their vivid imagination and powers of imitation. 
Dr. Nishikanta has sent us three Lectures, in one of which he is a typical 
Student of the German University at which he graduated,—whilst in the 
second he holds a candle to the demon of so-called Theosophy that his 
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knowledge of Sanscrit, as shown in the 3rd Lecture,—the charming drama 
of the Mricchakatikam or the Toy Cart—must have taught him to despise. 
We would invite our readers to the perusal of a piece that combines pathos 
with humour in the most approved classical manner and that reflects great 
credit on the taste and learning of the Lecturer, Dr. Nishikanta. 


J. GARDNER Hitt; EDINBURGH. 

10. John Chinaman—his ways and notions by Rev. G. Cockburn, 
M.A. Let no one take objection to the circumstance that this book is 
written by a Clergyman. A Volume, less conventional, it would be hard 
to find. ‘There are many, now that China is beginning to open her doors to 
Western Civilization, to whom this volume will be useful. It is the typical 
Chinaman whom the author sets out to portray, and he thus renders great 
assistance to the honest student of China and of her people. The style is 
crisp, the reader’s interest is sustained throughout, and much information 
is conveyed in a compact form. ‘To expect that the writer should be quite 
free from prejudice would be unreasonable—e.y. “‘ At the time of the floods 
of which the Chinese have many stories—how far original and how far 
derived from MMJahometan and Christian sources, it is impossible to say.” 
Something of the same spirit lurks probably in the sentence ‘ ‘ Confucius ’ 
is the ideal Chinaman, just as ‘John Bull’ is the ideal Englishman “— 
the comparison is scarcely apt. 


Messrs. GILL AND SONS; WARWICK LANE, LONDON. 


11. Zhe British Colonies, Dependencies and Protectorates, by GEORGE GILL, 
F.R.G.S., is a compilation of their geography and history, for the use of 
students, including their physical, topographical, social, commercial, and 
political details. It is furnished with numerous maps, coloured and un- 
coloured, and has a copious index. The three classes of British Posses- 
sions are taken up one after the other and treated in systematic order 
according to a fixed plan. ‘The distinction between the three classes in 
the title is not followed out in separate groups, but a good classification is 
given at pp. 7, 8, and g, though even here it would have been better to give 
under each class a full list of all the British possessions falling under such 
class. Coming to details, we have glanced over the work and found many 
slips. At p. 95, Chiilianwallah is called a decisive victory ; p. 79, the 
Secretary of State for India is said ‘to be appointed by the Crown,” which 
is theoretically but’not really true ; at p. 71 a “renowned Durbar” is men- 
tioned as occurring at Agra in 1870, which seems to refer to the Imperial 
Proclamation Assembly at Delhi in 1877 ; at p. 300 there is an inaccurate 
statement of the French factories in Newfoundland ; and the historic out- 
jines are both meagre and end in all kinds of dates, from 1859 to 1893. 
There is, however, in spite of all defects, a great deal of well-digested 
information regarding the British Empire, which (after careful revision) 
cannot fail to be of great use in laying the foundations of a thorough 
knowledge of the subject in the students of various countries and climes 
who form part of this great whole. 
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Messrs. GINN AND Co.; Boston AND LONDON. 

12. Zhe Timon of Lucian, with Notes and Vocabulary by J. B. SEWALL. 
The study of the Classics is being made easier and more pleasant every 
day. This will maintain the hold of both Greek and Latin Classics upon 
the cultured world. Timon was not the Tolstoi of his age, and the Russian 
sage can scarcely be deemed a misanthropist. The theme, however, is 
as apt to day as ever, and “ The Timon” may well be added to the list of 
Greek classics in Secondary Schools so as to increase the variety of Greek 
reading in them and making it popular. The valuable notes in this edition 
will much facilitate the Student’s comprehension of the text, whilst word- 
groups or symposia help him to acquire the meaning and use of related 
words. 


Messrs. KEGAN PAUL AND Co.; CHARING Cross RoAp, LONDON. 


13. ihong?, Chronicles of Japan from the earliest times to A.D. 697, trans- 
lated from the original Chinese and Japanese by W. G. Aston, C.M.G., 
Vol. i.; 1896. We have several times noticed the ‘Transactions of the 
Japan Society of London” and the interesting matter they contained ; and 
we have now to mention that this Society has undertaken the cost of 
publishing Mr. Aston’s translation with notes of the old Japanese history, 
Nihongi. We have received the first volume, which is uniform in size and 
form with the 7vansactions. Mr. Aston’s qualifications as a translator need 
no praise from us: his former position at the British Embassy and long 
residence in Japan are sufficient proof. His careful Introduction gives a 
good idea of the book he translates, and of the numerous questions con- 
nected with its age, authorship, character and contents ; and his numerous 
notes are fu!l of oriental learning and erudition. There are several but not 
many illustrations. Of the JVé/ongi itself (as the translator acknowledges), 
the more important part is, of course, that dealing with the Age of the 
Gods, about 100 pages. For the study of ancient manners, customs and 
folk-lore it will benefit the student ; but the few kernels must be sought out 
diligently amid a profuse mass of empty husks and shells; and in this 
search, the numerous versions given in full—often with scarcely any vary- 
ing details—will tax his patience to the utmost. This means no slight on 
the translator :—he has only given correctly what was in the original. 
When we come, at p. 109, to the so-called history, matters are found even 
worse. The kernels become rarer, and the trashy surroundings even more 
worthless. But the whole is a good specimen of what often passes for 
history in the Far East, showing us what matters were considered important : 
western notions will not endorse the judgment. This first vol. brings us to 
the year 506 a.p., and the death of the loathsome and terrible tyrant 
Muretsu. The concluding volume is to be issued speedily. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN AND Co.; Lonpon anp New York. 

14. Campaigning in S. Africa and Egypt, by Major-GENERAL W. C. F. 
MOLYNEUX ; 1896. A short biographical sketch brings us at once to the 
author’s service in S. Africa, the details of which are of great interest, and 
are illustrated with occasional sketch-maps. Anecdotes and amusing 
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incidents are interspersed with the pleasantly written narrative, which 
carefully avoids all matter that might wound the feelings of those whose 
participation in the actions described was not as brilliant as might have 
been. From two campaigns in S. Africa, our author returns invalided to 
England. He goes out next to Egypt against Arabi and gives us the 
details of that expedition, where accident and luck did so much more than 
skill in planning or executing. Our author does not touch on the Hamley- 
Wollesley controversy ; and his remarks on the campaign itself seem need- 
lessly mild and colourless, though we can easily read between the lines 
what he thinks of the movements he narrates. The book is very pleasant 
and instructive reading ; and as such can be recommended. The entrance 
on the scene and the death of the ill-fated Prince Imperial of France are 
very sympathetically given. 

15. Zhe Duties and Liabilities of Trustees, six Lectures by AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL, M.P.; Q.C. This is acharming book on a dull subject. Rrdendo 
docet may be said to be the author’s aim and there is more to be learnt by 
his light sarcasm than in many a ponderous tome. He advises non 
possumus as the reply of honest Trustees to the most plausible proposals 
regarding departures from the terms of their trust “To behave like this is 
not to be cantankerous, but honest ; not pigheaded, but wise” ; otherwise, 
he humorously suggests, “there is nothing to prevent a Trustee out of his 
own money providing for his beneficiaries.” Was ever Law in this humour 
wood? It will certainly be none the less won, if puzzled Trustees go to 
Mr. Birrell’s delightful little volume. 

16. Through Jungle and Desert, by W. ASTER CHANLER, M.A. 1896. To 
the traveller and the travel-reading public there is a serious outlook. 
Soon there will be no more “ terrae incognitz ’ to explore, or curious records 
of unknown people to read. Africa has come to the publishing world, and 
for a time has come to stay. The author of this work, accompanied by 
Lieut. von Hohnel who had already made considerable explorations in 
that region, gave two years to travels in Eastern Africa. The book before 
us shows that they have been very fruitful in results. A large number of 
illustrations are also given from photographs taken by the author on the 
spot. 

Starting from the town of Lamoo on the Tana River with a number of 
Zanzibaris as carriers, Somalis as care-takers of the beasts of burden, and a 
dozen Soudanese as warriors in case of extreme need, the expedition first 
encamped at Inkonumbi, the object of the explorers being to make them- 
selves familiar with the large and unknown tract lying between Lakes 
Rudolph and Stephanie and the Indian Ocean, and to gain entrance to it 
through the territory to the south which is held by the warlike Somalis. 
For a distance of 200 miles the expedition followed the course of the 
Tana River in a N.N.W. direction and then struck the hill-country among 
which much of its adventures lay. As a narrative, the volume is lucid and 
full of interesting detail. Those fond of hair-breadth escapes and hunting- 
tales will find here much to their taste. Nor will the Geographer and 
philanthropist be disappointed. Two excellent maps accompany the 
volume ; one of which is a most elaborate survey with details of lakes, 
mountains, sea-levels, etc. 
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JoHN Murray; ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON. 

17. The Heart of a Continent: A Narrative of Travels in Manchuria, 
across the Gobi Desert, through the Himalayas, the Pamirs, and Chitral, 
1884-1894, by CAPTAIN FRANK E, YOUNGHUSBAND, C.1.E. This is the 
second edition of a most admirable work by a master of his subject. We 
are getting so accustomed to the two Younghusbands, par nodbile fratrum, 
joining in brotherly authorship, that a publication by one of them alone, 
seems almost to be an anachronism. Yet it is Frank Younghusband who 
can speak with the greater authority on what may be called to be his special 
creations: the unravelling of Manchurian topography, the Gobi desert 
revelations (even to his own mind as a meditator on human problems), 
the Yonoff incident and, we fear to some extent, the Chitral imbroglio, 
though we much admire his sympathy with its people and late ruler, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk. What we cannot understand, is that he should not refer 
to the Kafirs in Chitrdl or to Kafiristan at all, when he must have had 
exceptional opportunities for acquiring information regarding what is now 
‘‘a burning question,” but the large volume before us of over 400 pages is 
such a Thesaurus regarding the countries with which it deals, is so pleasantly 
and modestly written, and is so well illustrated with portraits, Maps and 
other attractions that only a scholarly and sympathetic Publisher, like Mr. 
John Murray, can supply, that it seems to be unreasonable to ask for 
Kafiristan, when so much is given regarding the countries with which alone 
it professes to deal. On these countries Captain F. Younghusband’s work 
will, for many years, remain the standard book of reference, without which 
no properly appointed Library can afford to be. 

18. Our Responsibilities for Turkey, by the DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.G., K.'l. 
The only one of our statesmen, who has a conscience, the Duke of Argyll, 
attributes the perpetuation of Turkish misrule alike to Liberal and to 
Conservative Governments. He appeals, therefore, to the honest heart of 
the people of England to compel the Sultan to employ better men as his 
Governors and other officials, under European control, as in the case of the 
Lebanon arrangement. His Grace does not recommend war as an alternative 
to continued Ottoman misgovernment, though he would prefer this calamity 
to the national dishonour that we have incurred by leaving the Armenians 
to their fate. The Duke clearly shows that for the last forty years the 
mischief is due to English meddling and muddling in support of supposed 
British interests whatever be the real claims of humanity and of Treaty 
obligation. Ve provoked the Bulgarian atrocities by insisting on Turkey 
putting down the insurrection in Bosnia and in Herzegovina and when 
this was attempted with due severity, Mr. Gladstone wrote his famous 
pamphlet. We deprived the Armenians of the only Protector that could 
possibly help them, Russia, by first subjecting their protection to the un- 
workable consensus of all the Powers of Europe and thus stultifying 
the practical clause of the Treaty of San Stefano by the theoretical addition 
of that of Berlin, but, not satisfied with this perfidious kindness to the 
Armenians, we immediately after concluded the Cyprus Convention with 
Turkey by which we bound ourselves to protect Turkey in Asia Minor 
against an attack from Russia, possibly caused by her interference to stop 
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the continued misgovernment of Armenia. So, of course, Russia would not 
join us in putting pressure on Turkey, for fear of our turning round on her on 
the strength of that Convention or, worse still, on our establishing a con- 
stant sore in her side by an autonomous kingdom of Armenia. ‘Therefore, 
after warning us, that she had no faith in Turkish promises, Commissions of 
Enquiries, Ambassadorial Synedria, and, least of all, in our impracticable 
Scheme of Reforms, which directly led to the massacre of the Armenians 
wherever they were in a majority (lest they should have a Governor of 
their creed under that scheme), Russia is now determined to take a course 
opposed to her traditional policy of breaking up the Mussulman Khalifate 
and of protecting oppressed nationalities. England may, henceforth, well 
exclaim with the Duke of Argyll, maxima mea culpa, but we see no 
remedy provided by our Cassandra, unless, indeed, it be that alliance 
with Russia, which was so much desired by herself, till French resent- 
ments provided her with a tool on which she can rely far more than on the 
vacillations and changes of British politics. In the meanwhile a greater 
danger is being prepared for this country than is feared by His Grace 
and that is “the Protectorate of Muhammadanism’”’ by Russia and 
France. 


ORIENTAL UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE ; WOKING, 

19. A Photographed Edition of Hifiz OXman’s Manuscript of the Koran. 
This work is of great value to orthodox Muhammadans and of artistic 
beauty as a chef-d’euvre of Oriental caligraphy. It is a photo-zincographic 
facsimile of the famous manuscript of Hafiz Osman, renowned through the 
Muhammadan world for its accuracy and beautiful handwriting. ‘The 
former point is specially important as any mistake in punctuation (the 
vowel-points) may materially alter the sense of the original “ word of God” 
which should be unalterable. This is why good Muhammadans have a 
strong objection to printed or lithographed editions of the sacred volume, 
for not only does the process in either case subject it to the degradation of 
being stamped or put de/ow the human hand, but it also opens the door to 
the innumerable mistakes of ordinary compositors or copyists. Photo- 
graphy avoids all this, for it reverently transmits by the sun’s rays at an 
equal altitude of the sacred text its valued contents and is, moreover, a far 
cleaner process than either printing or lithography. ‘lo Courts of Justice 
a manuscript or photographed copy of the Koran is important as specially 
binding on the Muhammadans that are sworn on it. The Koran in 
question has a beautifully illuminated frontispiece glowing with all the 
splendour of the required Oriental colouring and it is, moreover, bound in 
accordance with the best traditions in green and gold (the specific Muham- 
madan colour), blue and gold and red and gold, each volume being, in 
addition, provided with a flap and some also with a silk ribbon to keep it 
together. Some copies also have a splendidly got up case with elevating 
band by which to draw out the volume. It is, therefore, not only indis- 
pensable to the accurate Arabic Scholar, but also of interest to all who 
wish to possess the best existing edition of the master-work of Muham- 
madan literature, whilst its brilliant get-up should secure it a place in every 
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drawing-room and its accuracy give it a claim to every Library of any 
pretensions. The Author lived in the year 1094 of the Hegra or about 
209 years ago. After the end of the last Chapter, he gives a devout prayer 
in Arabic which the reader offers up to invoke a blessing on the perusal of 
the Koran ; this is followed by directions in Persian as to the signs regard- 
ing the modes of reading and also showing where various readings are 
authorized by the Schools of Kufa and Bassora. The name of the reader- 
out of the Text, Ali the Meccan, and even that of the illuminator are given 
and at the end there is a testimonial from the principal Muhammadan 
Divines as to the absolute accuracy of this very photographic reproduction, 
every page of which has been compared by them with the original manu- 
scripts. This wonderful work concludes with a small page of “errata” or 
rather of a few differing accentuations. The work is truly a magnum opus 
in itself and in the style of its reproduction. Leather-binding has been 
avoided, as many Muhammadans suspect it to be of pig’s skin—so the 
volumes are cloth-bound in accordance with the most authorized Muham- 
madan directions. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND; 24, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


20. Quarterly Statement, April, 1896. Most important is the announce- 
ment that an extension of one more year is given by the Turkish authorities 
to the 7rman authorizing the recent excavations which have led to so many 
important results and been followed with such great interest, and of which 
the 8th report fully rivalling its predecessors is given in this Quarterly 
Statement. ‘The veteran Baurath von Schick gives some very interesting 
notes regarding a two-storeyed church, illustrated as usual with excellent 
plans. After the two articles on Dr. Bliss’ Latin inscription from Neby 
Datid—one by Canon Dalton, c.M.c, the other by Ebenezer Davis— 
containing some very good reading, the Rev. I. E. Dowling writes on Bible 
coins, already a well known subject, and the Rev. J. E. Hananer starts a 
rival cave against the Rev. W. F. Birch’s rock of Etam. Prof. R. H. 
West’s paper on the determination of heights in Lebanon will be examined 
with pleasure. The never-ending question of the route of the Exodus is 
discussed by Captain A. E. Haynes, R.E., and his views well merit atten- 
tion. The whole number is, as usual, full of very interesting and varied 
reading. 


THE PRICE CURRENT PRESS, MADRAS. 

21. Representative Men of Southern India. ‘This little book has made 
its appearance very opportunely for the confusion of all those who are 
pleased to doubt whether any good thing can ‘‘come out of Madras,” and it 
seems to indicate that the Southern Presidency is, perhaps, after all not 
quite so “benighted” as “they would fain believe.” We have read it 
with great pleasure, and, testing it by our personal knowledge of some of 
the distinguished officials described, notably A. Seshia Shastri, we are 
satisfied that it is a fair and very moderate account of their services. The 
passion they all showed for material improvement and the success they all 
attained are very remarkable, and surely point to some uniformity of prac- 
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tical training characteristic of Madras Administration ; because they were 
evidently the natural product of their education and surroundings. No 
one, for instance, who did not know Pudukota both before and after 
Seshia’s administration as the writer did, could possibly realize the com- 
plete transformation he effected there in a few short years. When the 
writer was in charge of the State rather more than 20 years ago it seemed 
to be in an almost hopeless condition: it is now, thanks to Seshia, a 
veritable ‘“ Model State.” It may be questioned if any Province in India 
in any half century could produce ten Natives of equal merit (in their 
several spheres) with Lakshminarasu Chetty C.S.I., C. V. Runganada 
Shastri, Sir T. Madava Rau K.C.S.L, V. Ramiengur C.S.I., A. Seshia 
Shastri C.S.I., C. V. Runga Charlu C.I.E., Sir T. Muttusami Aiyar 
K.C.I.E., Rai Bakadur T. Gopal Rau B.A., Rai Bahadur P. Runganada 
Mudaliar M.A., and Rai Bahadur Ramasami Mudaliar M.A., and B.L., 
seven of them Brahmins and only 3 of other castes, but all alike men of 
equally sterling integrity. Nor do these names by any means exhaust the 
list of Madras worthies quite fit to take their place beside men who were 
only more fortunate in the opportunities they had of distinguishing them- 
selves. All indeed in their various spheres of usefulness were men worthy 
of admiration, and even ardent social reformers, though, alas, as the 
author observes, “how few among them have given a practical turn to 
their sympathies by boldly putting themselves forward as examp/es to other 
members of their community.” Caste and custom are still too strong even 
for such noble spirits. The book seems carefully compiled on the whole, 
though there are a few curious passages. On p. 84, Runganada Shastri, 
that almost miraculous linguist, is said to have been “full 6 ft. high,” and 
a few lines lower down he is described as ‘‘ for a Hindu rather above the 
middle height.” 6 ft. can hardly be called rather above the middle height 
for a Hindu ; and, as far as I remember, he was far from 6 ft. though a 
man ef considerable height (for a Hindu), and of a most dignified appear- 
ance. We cannot close without one word in honour of E. B. Powell 
C.S.I. to whom most of these men owed sc much, and so gratefully 
acknowledged their indebtedness. P; 





G. P. Purnam’s Sons ; 1896. 

22. Buddhism, its History and Literature, by P. W. Ruys Davips, 
LL.D. ; Ph.D. 

This excellent work by one of our best Pali scholars constitutes the first 
series of American Lectures on the History of Religions, instituted very 
much on the lines of the English Hibbert Lectures, by an Association of 
scholars formed in New York City on the 6th February, 1892. 

Prof. Davids divides his subject into the following six lectures: (a) 
Religious Theories in India before Buddhism ; (8) Authorities on which 
our knowledge of Buddhism is based; (vy) Notes on the life of the 
Buddha ; (6) The signs, the path and the fetters; () The wheel of life 
and Arahatship ; (¢) Some notes on the history of Buddhism. Though 
there is not much that is really new in this volume, it may nevertheless be 
truly said to represent the highwater mark of Buddhist research. Perhaps 
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the most important points dealt with are the fact of the absolute independ- 
ence of Buddhism of any theory of Jivatman and Paramatman or Isvara 
and Purusha, as taught by the Védanta, which prevailed at the time of its 
rise, and the question of the relation of the Sankhya system to Buddha’s 
teaching. In opposition to Prof. Garbe our author believes that the 
Buddha was almost wholly uninfluenced by the Sankhya philosophy as a 
system, though he admits that before Gotama’s time there were isolated 
thinkers of whose words we have no trace, who elaborated views similar to 
those out of which the Sankhya was eventually developed. The question 
of Authorities is one with which Prof. Davids is peculiarly fitted to deal, 
and we accordingly find the most complete list of Pitakas and Suttas with 
their commentaries that has yet appeared either in Europe or America. 

All students of Eastern thought and faith would do well to add to their 
library this useful and interesting book. 


Messrs. SAMPSON Low, MARSTON AND Co.; FETTER LANE, LONDON. 

23. A Turkish Grammar, by the Rev. A. TiEN, Ph.D. For teaching 
Turkish Dr. Tien adopts a new system combining general rules with 
phraseological exercises. This is, indeed, the best and the easiest system 
for learning Turkish in a practical manner and we, accordingly, cordially 
recommend this Grammar to the Student and the Teacher. A few phrases 
and examples, however, which Dr. ‘Tien inserts in his book are, unfor- 
tunately, incorrect and others are old fashioned ; for instance, on page 34 
he says alti kerré ytiz bin (six times a hundred thousand) ; the correct 
Turkish is simply (a/¢i yiiz bin=600,000). Again on page 117 param 
yoghusa idi is explained to mean: “if I had no money”; this is not 
exact or elegant ; the correct translation of “if I had no money” is “ ever 
param olmasa tdi.” 

There are other deviations from modern Turkish style and rules in 
Dr. A. Tien’s book, but, in spite of these failings, we consider it to be the 
best of existing Grammars of that language in English. 

24. Cocoa— all about it, by Hisroricus. The cacao-nut from which 
cocoa and chocolate are made now is found in both Hemispheres. Since 
the days of Montezuma and probably long before, cacao was at home in 
the West Indies. A recent effort is its naturalization in Ceylon, where 
some of the very best cocoa is now grown. ‘Trinidad cacao is much 
prized in the market, yet here the native producer is dependent upon the 
mechanical processes of Europe to convert the simple bean into the whole- 
some cocoa or the dainty chocolate ; Trinidad beans find their way back 
as English chocolate. To the Spaniards, and the Jesuit missionaries, 
credit is due for the manner in which they fostered the growth of cacao. 
Foaming chocolate seems to have been the ‘‘ champagne” of Montezuma’s 
Court, and as the bounteous sustainer of hard-travelled men, the indis- 
pensable adjunct to his well-being and enjoyment. Creole ladies, gold- 
decked, and jewel-bedizened, drank the precious draught in Church, much 
to their own diversion and to the chagrin of the officiating Priest. At 
one period the cacao-nut was the current coin of the realm. As befits so 
excellent a product, it requires the exercise of great care alike in the choice 
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of soil, protection from immoderate sunshine, and from monkeys, squirrels, 
parrots and other denizens of the woodlands that affect the tempting nut. 
In Trinidad and elsewhere, a plant known as “The Mother of the 
Cacao” (Erythrina umbrosa) is cultivated as a sunshade for the delicate 
plant. 

As the plant grows it is at first green ; when it ripens it puts on a yellow 
and red tint: no more beautiful sight of the kind is to be seen than a 
plantation in full bloom. Indeed, inasmuch as the cacao-tree is at one 
and the same time in various stages of ripeness, the sight is one to be seen 
in order to be appreciated. Spring, summer, autumn and winter are all 
represented at one and the same time upon the same tree. 

The Volume is admirably and profusely illustrated in explanation of all 
these points. It is a well-compiled standard work on the subject, is full of 
curicus and rare information, and is, finally, a handsomely got-up book for 
the drawing-room table. ‘“‘ Historicus ” has given us details of the modern 
appliances by which the rude nut is prepared for table use. Free from 
injurious or doubtful ingredients such cocoa and chocolate may well 
advance in public estimation, giving as they do a welcome change from the 
ever-recurring coffee and tea. In all its forms cocoa is most nourishing, 
and has the repute of repairing the exhausted tissues. 


Messrs. SuirH, ELpER AND Co.; WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 

25. Johannesburg in Arms, 1895-96, by C. J. THOMAS, 1896, is a small 
work but of deep interest, because it records the scenes witnessed, the 
words heard, and the feelings shown at Johannesburg by a casual visitor, 
stopped ex route, at the time of the eventful “raid.” It is graphic and 
clear, impartial and sound; and it certainly shows several points in a new 
light—notably the use made of the Jameson prisoners for extorting abject 
surrender from Johannesburg, for which purpose Sir Hercules Robinson 
and Sir J. de Wet both lent themselves as docile tools to the policy of 
President Kruger. Yet more clear becomes the utter want of organization. 
cohesion, unity and, we may add, pluck in the inhabitants of that town ; 
and we confess to a savage pleasure at finding these unmanly men at last 
disarmed and at the mercy of the Boers, with only the weak arm of the 
Colonial Office to avert whatever the Boers may decide to inflict on them. 
The book well repays perusal, and all the more because the author has been 
careful to give only the impressions of the moment, and has not attempted 
to supplement them with subsequent information. 

Mr. E. STANFORD; CocKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W. 

26. Asta, Vol I., Northern and Eastern Asia, by A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. 
1896, is a new issue of this well known geographical publisher’s Compendium, 
of Geography and Travel, with numerous maps and illustrations. The 
second volume will deal with the rest of Asia-—Southern and Western. 
Mr. Keane justly draws attention to the fact that the few years which have 
passed since the first issue of the work in one volume have seen so many 
changes and collected so much new information, that much of it naturally 
had to be re-written, and much more supplemented. The recent activity 
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of travellers—whether adventurous individuals, or so-called scientific and 
other missions,—has examined, surveyed and described many places and 
people till lately quite unknown or only inadequately dealt with ; and con- 
currently with the advance of such knowledge, the political conditions of 
Northern and Eastern Asia have become vastly changed. The steady 
advance and undisguised projects of Russia, the utter collapse and help- 
lessness of China, the fierce rush and sudden halt of Japan, bave changed 
the former aspects of Political Geography, aided by England’s inability to 
have any definite policy regarding her unfriendly neighbours on her Indian 
North and East frontiers. Mr. Keane subdivides this book into 6 chapters, 
each one under 11 systematic heads, under which he deals with North and 
East Asia in general, then separately with Caucasia, Russian Turkestan, 
Siberia, the Chinese Empire and Japan. The eleven heads are exhaustive ; 
and our author deals with his subject in a plain yet flowing style, devoid of 
dryness or formality. His descriptions are pleasant,—his illustrations 
varied and good,—his information, collected from all the most recent books, 
correct and brought down to the first months of this current year. The 
maps are 8, clear and accurate. Altogether we have a really good and 
useful book, on the production of which we may compliment both the 
author and the publisher, and which we can recommend to our readers, 
who, like ourselves, will be glad to see it completed by the speedy issue of 
its concluding volume. 


Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND Co. ; PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 1896. 


27. The Indian Calendar with tables for the conversion of Hindu and 
Muhammadan into A.D. dates and vice versa, by ROBERT SEWELL, late 
I.C.S. and SANKARA BALKRISHNA DiksHiIT of Poona. With Tables of 
Eclipses visible in India by Dr. Ropertr Scuram of Vienna. 

A most useful volume to every official, scholar or merchant who is con- 
nected with the East. It is difficult to apportion the praise between the 
learned and practical authors and the enterprising publishers, who have 
enriched Oriental research with a contribution without which the puzzle 
as to dates often renders enquiries contradictory or fruitless. Thus, for 
instance, we have in Sir W. Muir’s admirable “ Rise and Fall of the 
Khalifate,” one date for its assumption by the Ottoman Sultan; in Turkish 
Chronicles another and in ordinary universal histories a third, each being 
connected with some historical event that has a considerable bearing on 
these pretensions. But even in ordinary business transactions in India, 
Turkey, Egypt, Persia, and other countries it is well to know the exact local 
lunar or other dates in correspondence with ours. Again, to Hindus and 
Muhammadans in England, the tables of this master compilation would be 
of great service. This year, for instance, some of these youths, under the 
guidance of an ignorant Turkish Imam, celebrated the I’d-ul-Fitr, a day 
before it was due and so committed the sin of finishing the Ramazan fast 
a day before its proper date—whilst they celebrated the last I’d-uz-Zuha 
or Abraham’s Sacrifice, the Muhammadan equivalent of the Christian atone- 
ment—one day later ; in other words they celebrated their “ Good Friday ” 
notonthe Friday. The magnum opus before us deserves, and we hope, will 
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receive, a far more ample review than we are now giving it, but if Authors 
or Publishers will send us important works just as we are going to Press, 
they must excuse us, if we are either unable to give them full justice or are 
obliged to postpone their examination for another quarter. 








For the same reason we can only acknowledge with thanks the receipt 
of a big descriptive work, “‘ Zhe List of Ancient Monuments in Bengal,” 
as also a “ Statistical Atlas of India,” which the Bengal Government have 
only just sent us. Both these volumes are of exceeding interest to our- 
selves and to our readers, but it is not possible now to say more about 
them than that they are worthy of the Government under whose auspices 
they have been produced. We trust to be able to review them as they 
deserve in an early issue. 





MEssrs. THACKER AND Co.: CALcuTra, BOMBAY AND 87 NEWGATE 
STREET, LONDON. 
(LonpoN: A. CONSTABLE AND Co.) 

28. The Literature of Bengal, by RoMEsH CHUNDER DvutTT, C.LE., 
revised edition, with portraits; 1895, supplies a want which many must 
have felt. It gives a good sketch of the origin and progress of literature in 
the Bengali language, from its earliest years to the present time, with a 
sketch of the vicissitudes of the language and biographical notices, of varying 
lengths, of the principal writers in prose and verse. The translation of the 
Sanskrit epics, lyrical composers, prose writers, dramatic authors, novelists 
—all are noticed, and a continuous history is thus given of Bengali litera- 
ture. Living authors and their works—for there is much literary activity 
in Bengal—the Babu Sahib judiciously excludes from his plan; but he 
comes down to 1894, and has a sketch of the late Babu Banhim Chandra 
Chatterji and his charming novels. Specimens of Bengali style are given 
in footnotes ; and though there is occasionally a digression on persons and 
things not quite essential to the subject, that subject is treated with a 
thoroughness and knowledge and a simplicity of narration, which makes it 
very pleasant reading. It is enjoyable even by those who are not acquainted 
with Bengali as dealing with one of the most important tongues of India. 

29. Lhe Poverty Problem in India, by PRirHovis CHANDRA Ray ; 1895. 
Our author undertakes a difficult though laudable task—to discover the 
causes of the poverty in India, and the remedies for the evil. He has 
collected much important information on the subject and his treatment of 
it shows much thought and a good command of English. He is not how- 
ever very successful in his task, from want of accurate judgment and 
systematic order. Grinding poverty is the lot of the majority of mankind, 
almost all the world over ; its causes are innate in human nature; it is not 
worse in India than in many another country ; and if many cures for the 
evil can be pointed out for India, so they can elsewhere, but they remain 
outside practical possibility. Our authors views are peculiar. Exports for 
instance are a pure evil; an octroi duty is protection in its worst form ; 
parwaresh is an excellent thing ; and a well-paid Civil Service the “‘ ne plus 
ultra” of evil. It is a pity he and his do not occasionally feel the system 
of “squeeze” of some countries, the ugar and chowth of not so long ago 
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in India; and the arbitrary fines, seizures and confiscations of previous 
governments, involving the ruin of families: a few cases of ‘zan, bacha 
brohlu men pilwa dra” would make these gentlemen sing a very different 
song. In this part of the work,—the showing up of evil and contrasting 
the present in India with the past and with conditions elsewhere, there is 
much exaggeration, childish reason, and absurdity of detail, as, e.g. the loss 
in wheat from weevils. But towards the end, he deals with some suggestions 
for improving the social and economic position of the country, which, as is 
not uncommon with Eastern writers, he treats without system or order. 
The management of arts and industries, transmigration from congested 
districts, better technical education of the people, and above all the in- 
vestment of Indian Capital in its own development and the employment 
of the energies of her own sons in promoting improvements by act and 
example are all excellent and much needed things. Yet everything is the 
fault of the foreign Government. It is easy to abuse it and thus find many 
readers. But why not address the Indians themselves in their own language 
and urge them to produce their hoards, to take an interest in their country, 
to abandon idle ease for active work, and thus begin the necessary reforms ? 
Why swear, for instance, at the enormous import of umbrellas, when half a 
dozen weil to do Indians cannot be persuaded to form a company for manu- 
facturing them locally: so with matches,—paper,—glass, pottery. No: 
they await a little “ purzustie,’ and meanwhile upbraid every one except 
themselves. The subject is too vast and too dear to every one who has 
lived in India and got to love it and its people, to be dealt with in my 
limits. Hence here I can only recommend my readers to peruse this book 
carefully, to balance it judicially, and to discriminate critically amid its 
contents what is true and right from what is exaggerated, inaccurate and 
wrong. We should ali be well grounded in this subject and view it from 
various points, to be able to add our efforts for the removal of evils and the 
development of good. 

30. A Directory of the Chief Industries of India, with two maps; 1896. 
Under 41 heads—one being ‘ Miscellaneous,” this slender but valuable 
pamphlet gives the fullest details of the leading Industries of India and of 
the Tea and other gardens of Ceylon. Nota plantation, factory, ‘concern ” 
or mine is omitied: all are briefly noticed. Of the two maps, one gives 
the Tea areas, and the other the Coal and Iron. Perhaps the most dis- 
appointing item for the future of India is the comparatively small area and 
the very restricted quantities in which coal is found ; and one may well feel 
surprised why more prospecting has not been done in this line. Experts 
have expressed doubts—from geological considerations,—whether much 
coal will be eventually discovered in India; still it has been found where 
least expected ; and it would seem worth while experimenting all over the 
country for this all-important mineral. ‘The little book, necessarily very 
dry reading, is invaluable to the student of Indian finance and political 
economy. 

31. Annual Progress Report of the Archeological Survey Circle, N. W. P. 
and Oudh, for the year ending 30th June, 1895 (the Thomason College 
Press ; Roorkee, India), consists of two parts,—the first, just over 2 pages, 
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giving Dr. Fihrer’s report mentioning want of funds and the discovery of 
the new Asoka pillar in the Nepal Terai; the 2nd by Mr. E. W. Smith, 
the Architectural Surveyor, details work done in that department and _ pre- 
parations for the publication of important books, in the issue of which, 
however, we notice there is often much delay. 

32. A Digest of Anglo-Muhammadan Law, by Sir ROLAND K. WILSON, 
Bart., etc. Although we maintain that no one, who is not acquainted with 
Arabic and the law texts in that language, can thoroughly know, much less 
teach, Muhammadan Law, yet we recommend Sir R. Wilson’s book most 
cordially to all Civilians and Indian Lawyers as also to the academical 
Student of the subject. Only those who have tried to wade through 
Hamilton’s Hidaya or Matthew’s Mishqat, even with the guiding thread of 
Macnaghten’s questions, can “realize” the obligation under which learners 
and teachers alike are to Sir R. Wilson for his intelligible Digest. ‘‘ Neither 
labour nor space has been spared to render the Index and other aids to 
prompt reference as complete as possible.” In citing cases, dates have been 
given, thus avoiding the mistake of Stokes and Phillips of merely referring 
to them. Sir R. Wilson is quite right in his avoidance of Orientalisms in 
a practical book for Judges and Pleaders and he hits the nail on the head 
when he warns against the interpretations put on the Arabic texts by certain 
Muhammadan reformers, but we regret with him that Mussulman India 
should have fallen so low as to absolutely require for guidance in its own 
law an Englishman, though he be a man of the sympathy and learning of 
Sir Roland. There are no worse enemies to Islam and to India than the 
anglicised Muslims who seek to adapt their misconceptions of modern doc- 
trines to the interpretation of their ancient law and religion, and we main- 
tain that a knowledge of Arabic is a s?xe gud non in contested points of that 
Law, even as administered by us in India. “Digests of Muhammadan Law,” 
written in ignorance of Arabic can only be tolerated as a fés-aller, though 
they cannot lead to such absurdities as have characterized the decisions 
on Hindu Law by Judges unacquainted with Sanscrit and the Hindu texts. 
This is one of the reasons why we cannot get Biihler’s ‘“ Manu ” reviewed 
by any of our Judges, for it would show how wrong were the decisions even 
of those who wrote “ Digests of Hindu Law.” 


T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE; 1896. 

33- Ln the Kingdom of the Shah, by F.. TREACHER Couns. Considering 
his lights and want of linguistic knowledge, Dr. Collins has written a very 
readable book on Persia, which Messrs. Unwin have got up entremely well. 
Dr. Collins gives us as revelations accounts of the well-known sweet meat 
fTalwa, of the swift-footed Sas, of the safe Aayawas, and of other things 
Oriental, that are commonplaces to the Anglo-Indian or to the tourist in the 
East. We have “ Faith” Ali Shah, for “‘ Fathe ” in more places than one, 
so it cannot be a typographical error. Nor is Dr. Collins very liberal with 
“ Bakshish,” though, as a rule, he takes a genial view of Persian weak- 
nesses. The illustrations of men, women, and places, as also of works of 
industrial art, are very good and, on the whole, the book comes in very 
opportunely for all those who do not care to look much below the surface 
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of things, at a time when Persia is attracting attention. Of course, on his 
own speciality, eye-disease, he speaks with authority and his accounts of 
his native brother-doctors, the Hakims of Persia, is as interesting as it is, 
on the whole, benevolent. His tribute to Mr. and Mrs. Ney Elias for their 
influence in consequence of their knowledge of native languages and feel- 
ings is graceful and deserved. 


Mr. EFFINGHAM WILSON ; 11 RoyAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 

34. A sketch of the Currency question, by CLIVE CUTHBERTSON, B.A. 
The ever growing literature on this much discussed question tends to much 
repetition, as there is really little new on either side to say. Our author 
undertakes to give the arguments on both sides with the replies on both 
sides too. He recapitulates the chief of their arguments—states them 
briefly and clearly, and on the whole impartially. His own leaning is to- 
wards Monometallism. We miss an explanation why the enormous increase 
of late years in gold-production has not depreciated that metal ; also a 
comparison of the production of the two precious metals. Occasionally 
we get an indirect glimpse of the real difficulty : “it would find very few 
adherents in the City of London,” p. 81; occasionally, though an Indian 
official, he falls into errors regarding India, as, p. 92, that the object of 
closing the Indian mints must have been to restrict the number of Rupees 
in circulation, when it really was to prevent India from becoming the sink 
of the depreciated silver of the world; at p. 93, he errs about opium, 
excise and stamps, &c. As he himself tends to Monometallism, we find 
that side naturally get the best of the discussion. But he explains the 
first principles of the question, deals with them in order and impartially ; 
has important quotations on both sides; and in general gives us, within a 
hundred pages a great deal of important, if not new, information on a 
subject which still continues, after many years’ discussion, to divide the 
opinions of clever statesmen and of specialists in financial matters. 


Way AND WILLIAMS; CHICAGO. 


35. From Cairo to the Soudan Frontier, by H. D. TRaiLt. This little and 
well-got-up book is ““Telegraphese,” bursting with universal and special know- 
ledge, compressed in a leading article or two, then enlarged into a volume. 
Of its few grains of information, set into labyrinths of words, “ Twirling to 
Paradise” describes the well-known dancing Dervishes of Cairo in all, 
except the dance itself, into which comparisons with Mabille, the Halleluja 
lasses and Millet’s Angelus are dragged. ‘Some of these wild-eyed, 
neurotic, semi-imbecile creatures belong to a type which is familiar all over 
the world”; “their cervical column seems to have such a peculiar pliancy 
as to create the agreeable illusion that their heads which they wag from side 
to side with a looseness that puts to shame the fore and aft mutations of the 
porcelain mandarins are about to part company with their bodies.” 42 uno 
disce omnes. One does not need to travel “From Cairo to the Soudan 
Frontier” in order to be able to give the above information, which is, 
perhaps, the gem of the book. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
WE regret that we are obliged to postpone the consideration of the follow- 
ing works to our next issue. They are: the very interesting Zululand 
story “‘the Vigil,” by C. MonracuE (A. Constable and Co.) ; BAEDEKER’S 
admirable guide to Austria-Hungary which would not fall within our scope, 
were Bosnia and the Herzegovina not the only Oriental countries left in 
Europe, in which ancient customs still survive in their integrity and were the 
Austrian management of Muhammadans not a model to other Governments 
that have Mussalman subjects ; T. A. GoLpino’s “ Federation and Empire” 
(H. Henry and Co.), which does much towards a true knowledge of these 
important questions ; and the 5th volume of Dr. ScHLICH’s monumental 
series called “ Manual of Forestry” (Bradbury, Agnew and Co.) on the 
principle of the German scholar calling his zoth volume ‘‘ Fragments of an 
Enquiry ”; the curious “ discussions on the Gipsies, John Bunyan and Mrs. 
Carlyle,” by J. Simson (E. O. Jenkins’ Son, New York); the funny 
“ Chronicles of an Eminent Fossil, by W. Durron BurRarD (T. Fisher 
Unwin) ; an admirable Catalogue raisonné (Part V.) of the Sanscrit Manu- 
scripts in the library of the India Office (printed by order) and containing 
specially valuable entries under ‘‘ Medicine, Astronomy and Mathematics ” ; 
the voluminousand extremely well-compiled Report of the Tenth International 
Geographical Congress which was held with such success in London in 1895 
(John Murray, London) ; another of the Guild Text-Books: ‘ Zhe Presby- 
terian Churches, by the Rev. J. N. Ocitvir (A. C. Black, London) ; 
Siberian Echoes, by THEODORE CorRIE; Studies in Judaism, by S. 
SCHECHTER (Adam and Charles Black, London), a most important work, as 
is also Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphynx (Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner and Co., 1896) in which Dr. A. Le Plongeon m.p. seeks to refute 
Dr. Brinton. 

We beg to acknowledge the receipt also of: 1. Mttthetlungen der An- 
thropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien ;—2. Biblia, the American monthly of 
Oriental Research (Meridien, Conn., U.S.A.) ;—3. Civilta Cattolica (Rome : 
A. Beffani) ;—4. Za Revue des Revues (Paris) ;—5. Zhe Contemporary 
Review (London : Isbister and Co.) ;—6. Le Polybiblion (Paris: Rue St. 
Simon) ;—7. Le Bulletin des Sommaires (Paris) ;—8. The American 
weekly, called Public Opinion (Astor Place, New York) ;—9. Public 
Opinion, (London) ;—10. Journal of the Society of Arts, (London) ;— 
11. Le Mémorial Diplomatique, (Paris);—12. The Canadian Gazette, 
(London) ;—13. Zhe l/udian Magazine and Review, (London: A. Con- 
stable and Co.);—14. Comptes Rendus de la Société de Géographie, 
(Paris) ;—15. Zhe Moslem World (New York) ;—16. Le Tour du Monde, 
(London and Paris: Hachette) ;—17. Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia 
de Lisboa (Lisbon: The National Press) ;—18. Zhe Strand Magazine ;— 
19. Zhe Art Bible, Pt. 11;—20. Round London ;—21. The Strand 
Musical Magazine ;—22. Woman's Life ;—23. The Navy and Army 
illustrated ;—the last 6 from Geo. Newnes and Co., London. 

We have received from Otto Harrassowitz, Leipzig, the foilowing works 
which we propose to review in our next number: “ Die urspriingliche 
Gottheit des Vedischen Yama,” by J. Ehni ; Gurupijakaumuai, a collection 
of Monograms on Oriental subjects, by different Orientalists ; ‘‘ Die Sprache 
und Schrift der Jucen,” by Dr. W. Grube, and Festschrift sum achtszigsten 
Geburtstage Moritz Steinschneider’s. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


NbIA.—The overland trade of India, from April to Decr. 1895 an 
Inv1a.—The overland trade of India, f April to D 895 amounts to 
Rs, 55,000,000, an increase of 2} million Rs. on the previous year and of 
ro million Rs. on the year 1893. The Cash balance at the Treasuries on 
Feb. 29, 1896 was Rs. 147,012,000. 

A great fire occurred in the Bombay Army and Navy Stores with damage 
amounting to Rs. 1,200,000. 

The Indian Medical Services of the three Presidencies have been amal- 
gamated into one service from the first of April, the present officers re- 
taining their rank, pay, etc., but all being under the direct administrative 
control of the Government of India. 

ve 31st March last there were in round numbers 19,000 miles of 
On the 31st March last tl d b g,ooo miles of 
railway open for traffic in India which had cost some 237 crores of rupees. 
n 189 Neir gross earnings were Rs. 255,088.56 Ye working expenses 
In 1894 tl g Rs. 255,088,564, tl king 
were Rs. 119,839,200, while the nett earnings, amounting to Rs. 135,249,364 
showed an increase of Rs. 7,921,955 as compared with the receipts of the 
previous year. ‘The statistical return on the Capital Expenditure was 5°69 
per cent. against 5°46 per cent. the previous year. The passengers carried 
were 145, 
Rs. 75,758,285. The aggregate tonnage of goods, live stock, and material 
carried was 32,643,764 tons earning Rs. 162,481,742. 


727,097, an increase of 10,206,650 bringing an income of 


For doubling the East Bangalore State Railway from Ranaghat to 
Poradaba the sum of Rs. 2,733,000 has been granted. 

It was officially announced on March g that the Council Drafts for 
1896-7 would be 416,500,000 (for 1895-6 it was to have been 417,000,000) ; 
but in 1895-6 more than £17,000,000 were sold ; hence in 1896-7 it should 
be less than 416,500,000. The Budget however announces that the sum 
will be £18, 300,000 thereby causing a drop of ,°, of a penny in exchange 
rates at Calcutta. 

The Kotri-Rohri Ry. was finished at the end of March, but the entire 
length from Kotri to Sukkur will not be open to the public before the end 
of the year. The whole line is well outside the flood radius of the Indus. 

For 1894-5 the volume of Indian trade amounted to £797,260,000 
against £923,820,000 in 1893-4 and £.909,540,000 in 18go-1; a decline 
chiefly in silver and gold. 

In April a water famine was threatened in Bengal and the outlook was 
serious—all the more so that cholera raged in the District. Later rains 
however have replenished the wells and reduced the epidemic. The 
surplus of this Province was Rs. 5,550,000, and of the Central Provinces 
Rs. 177,000. 

The call for subscriptions to the New Indian Government 24% loan for 
2,400,000 was answered by tenders for over £6,000,000. The highest 
was £104 1s. 6d.—the average being £103 os. 6d.—one authority says 
4103 6s. od. 

From Madras comes the tidings that the Periyar waterworks scheme is 
a failure, owing to a serious leakage somewhere in the great reservoir. 
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Already large owners are filing suits against the Madras Government for 
not supplying water for irrigation. 

In the N.W. Provinces Rs. 203,000 had been expended on relief works, 
and Rs. 30,000 have been given gratuitously to those in need, but these 
are mere drops to the suims that have since been required. Over 130,000 
persons have been employed on these works and their number is daily 
growing. 

The Chitral Expedition had cost during the year 173} lakhs—but for 
this outlay the military expenditure would have been 79 lakhs below the 
estimates. Any reduction of the estimates for the ensuing year was 
strongly deprecated. More British officers for the native regiments were 
needed. 

Serious differences have arisen between Thibet and Nepal. The 
Thibetans, it is alleged, removed the boundary pillars erected by the 
English and Chinese Commissioners to the great irritation of the Goorkhas. 
The murder of some Goorkhas followed. In consequence, an ultimatum 
has been sent to Lhasa, the Nepalese Government being determined not 
only to obtain redress for past misdemeanours but also a guarantee for 
good conduct in the future. 

In the Dutch East Indies a native attack on Tjot Goe was repulsed 
without loss on the Dutch side. Toekoe Djohan, the native chief, asserts 
that Dutch officials offended his people. He has surrounded Oleh-leh 
with 2,000 natives. ‘The conflict between the Dutch and the Achinese in 
Sumatra is looked upon in Holland as a weighty matter. 

The first consignment of mulberry silk from Kashmir has been sold in 
London this year. It surpasses the silk of Bengal, and with a few im- 
provements in reeling etc. is said to be likely to compete closely with the 
best Italian article. 

Sir Edwin Arnold in his book “ East and West” still asserts his plea for 
the restoration of the “ Buddha-Gya” or Temple of the Tree, at Gaya, as 
a Buddhist College. The Law Courts have disposed of the claims of 
Messrs. Dharmpala and Co. to any interference with the Hindu Mahant, 
whose guardianship of the Buddhist shrine has been shown to be all that 
can be desired. 

A memorial has just been submitted to the Secretary of State for India 
by the Indian Parliamentary Committee praying for a further revision of 
the duties on cotton goods. 

A dreadful account is given by one of the London Papers of the 
S.S. Clive which recently brought troops and invalids from India, showing 
great carelessness on the part of the responsible authorities. 

Last year’s Indian Salt Revenue reached the sum of Rs. 83,121,000 duty 
upon 34,590,000 mounds. Of these Bengal paid Rs. 26,037,000; 
Northern India, Rs. 17,335,000; Madras, Rs. 20,686,000; Bombay, 
Rs. 16,944,000; Sind, Rs. 655,000; Burma, Rs. 1,464,000. 

Owing to the Tungani disturbances, no Chinese black tea is arriving in 
Urumtsi, and the price has risen to nine rupees a brick (about 5 Ibs.). 
Kangra tea consequently is in great demand and is selling at 1 rupee 
per Ib. 
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On May roth the Roman Catholics of Madras consecrated a magnifi- 
cent new Cathedral at St. Thomé. 

The work on the East Coast Railway is making good progress ; the 
party is now only ro miles from Cuttack, and the earthwork is being pro- 
ceeded with on the Intri Pieri Section. 

The Bombay Parsees have made a grateful demonstration in memory of 
the late Shah. A large meeting was held in the Hall of Mr. Wadiaji’s 
fire-temmple, under the auspices of the Persian Zoroastrian Amelioration 
Society, Sir Dinshaw M. Petit, Bart. presiding. The Shah had repealed 
the jujia poll-tax which pressed heavily on the Parsees, and removed many 
minor burdens, whilst to their co-religionists in Persia His Imperial High- 
ness had caused justice to be administered with an even hand 

The spring harvest in the Punjab has been an average one in the irri- 
gated districts, but elsewhere it is far from good. Prices of food-grain 
continue high all through the province. 

The production of coal in India last year was 3,055,500 tons, whilst in 
1894 2,810,652 tons, and in 1893 1,284,221 tons. 

The exports of coffee from Brit. India (1894-5) amounted to 281,297 cwt. 
of the value of Rx. 2,122,373, the highest value reached for 10 years. Of 
rice the total export was in 1894-5, 33,722,000 cwt. (husked) of the value 
of Rx. 13,692,095—of which ¥ came from Burmah. The exports of wheat 
have been steadily declining since 1891-2. In 1891-2 they were 
30,303,425 cwt.; 1892-3, 14,973,453 Ccwt.; 1893-4, 12,156,551 Cwt.; 
1894-5, 6,887,791 cwt. The enormous shipment in 1891-2 was caused by 
the failure of Russian and European crops generally. er contra the 
export of Tea to the United Kingdom has increased to the loss of 
Chinese growers—indeed in 1895 India sent to our shores three Ibs. of 
tea to every Ib. shipped from China. 

The United Kingdom takes a smaller share of India’s cotton produce 
year by year. 

The S.S. Bullmouth, the first of a fleet of Tank Steamers, recently 
arrived in Bombay Harbour with a full cargo of Kerosene oil consigned to 
the Bulk Oil Installation Co.—its cargo amounted to 1,400,000 gallons of 
Russian oil from Batoum. Much of this is intended to be conveyed up- 
country. 

The Chinchona plantations of Madras are affording a better yield than 
for many years—on some estates double that of former returns. This is 
largely due to trenching, etc. 

The Karacui harbour has had its deep-water space increased by dredg- 
ing, etc., to the extent of 6,700,000 cubic feet. At the entrance there is 
now a navigable channel of not less than 244 feet at low water springs. 
The entrance has also been broadened some 136 feet. 

Uprer BurMAH puts in her claim to be a coal-producer, the precious 
mineral being close to the surface. 

The trade of Burmah for the year ending March 3rst, 1896, shows an 
increase of imports by sea of 25 per cent.—viz. 866 lakhs in the year 1894-5 
and rog1 lakhs in year 1895-6. The exports also slightly increased. A 
conference of officials has been called in the behalf of the taungya culti- 
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vators, sufferers by the reservation of the cutch-tree. The taungya system 
has been practised for centuries, albeit it is destructive to trees. Papers 
relating to the Indian Tariff and Cotton Duties Acts, passed by the Council 
of India, have just been issued. 

A riot occurred on May 25 at Tittaghur which might but for prompt 
intervention have been serious in its results. The Mahomedan workers at 
the Standard Jute Mill wished to sacrifice a cow for the Bakrid festival in 
full view of the Hindu workers at the Tittaghur Paper Mill. Fifteen persons 
were injured in the mélée. A detachment of the 8th Madras infantry was 
stationed at the mill to prevent a recurrence of the disturbance. 

For more than a week in the month of May the peak of Kinchinjunga 
was visible from Darjeeling. 

A scheme is under consideration in India to alter the rules for the 
election of members in the Bengal Legisiative Council by district Boards. 

THE Native Srares.—The Travancore Government has sanctioned 
liberal grants in aid to private medical establishments, which are under the 
care of competent medical men. 

Major Ragunathsingh, the brother-in-law of the Maharajah of Cashmere, 
who has just been created a Rajah, has been installed in his own territory 
in the Kangra valley. 

The Hon. Dewan Bahadur S. Srinivasa Raghava Iyengar c.1.£. has been 
appointed Dewan of Baroda on a salary of Rs. 4,000 p.m. 

The Maharajah of Jeypore by reason, it is to be presumed, of the high 
appreciation expressed by the Indian Government of the services rendered 
by his Transport Corps during the Chitrdél campaign, has determined to 
increase it by roo carts and 200 ponies. Until recently Europeans were 
not allowed to acquire land in the dominions of the Nizam of Haidarabad. 
Through the influence of Mr. Plowden, the British Resident, this has now 
been altered and it is anticipated that British factories supported by British 
capital will soon spring up in that territory. 

APGHANISTAN. — The extension of the Russian Railway to Kushk 
exposes Herat to a coup de main on the one side, whilst that from Charjui 
to Kerki opens out Afghan Turkistan to Russian invasion. It has already 
been shown in this Review that thence to Kabul is an easy road. This 
move on the part of Russia has been avowedly taken in order to counteract 
the effect of the annexation of Kafiristan, against the Northern portion 
of which a campaign is still in progress. The treatment of the surviv- 
ing Kafirs, both deported and left in their homes, has become more 
lenient in consequence rather of the farsightedness of the Amir, who wishes 
to enlist them as a faithful bodyguard, than of the representations made by 
philanthropic bodies in this country. The defence of India is now more 
than ever connected with the attitude of the Amir. 

CryLon.—-An experiment is about to be made in rearing sheep in 
Ceylon. The Colonial Government has offered a lease of 2,000 acres of 
land, on which the attempt may be made with 1,000 mixed sheep. 

Orange cultivation is also to be tried—so acres being allotted to the 
experiment. 

The impression that there is danger of an over-production of coffee 
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appears to be vain. In 15 to 18 years the export of coffee from Ceylon 
fell from 1,100,000 cwt. tv 50,000 cwt., that of South India from 450,000 
cwt. to 240,000, and that of the West Indies from 150,000 to 80,000, and 
although Brazilian productions have largely increased prices continue high. 

Some native Buddhist gentlemen of Panadura, in Ceylon, are about to 
establish a Seminary for Buddhist priests, to teach them European languages, 
and send them over to Europe as missionaries to preach the Creed of 
Buddha. 

As regards the recent conteniion between Mr. Justice Clarence, late of 
the Ceylon Supreme Court, and Sir Bruce Burnside, touching the value of 
trial by jury in Ceylon, an article in this issue by Mr. Justice Berwick may 
throw some light on “ British rule ” in the island. 

The export of tea from Ceylon in 1873 was just 23 lbs., while the official 
estimate of the export for 1896 is 102,000,000 lbs. 

The appointment of Postmaster-General and Director-General of Tele- 
graphs in Ceylon has been given to Mr. Charles E. W. Pennycuick, chair- 
man of the Municipal Council and Mayor of Colombo. 

Mr. Joseph Grenier has been appointed Additional District Judge in 
Colombo. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS.—The Governor of Hong Kong reports that 75 
fresh cases of bubonic plague occurred in the Colony during the week 
ending April 26. 

Upon his return to Hong Kong from a holiday in Europe the Hon. T. 
H. Whitehead was welcomed warmly by the chief inhabitants of the Colony 
which is agitating for freer municipal government. 

Mr. F. A. Swettenham, c.M.G., is the new Resident-General of the Pro- 
tected Malay States, and administers its affairs from the Straits Settlements 
when he assumes his new duties. 

In view of the increase of work it is probable that a fourth Judge may 
soon be appointed for the Straits Settlements. 

The Postmaster-General of the Straits Settlements, in his last report, 
urgently advocates reform in the department to bring it to the highest state 
of efficiency, by constituting its clerical staff a separate service and by 
increasing the pay of the officials. 

An old official of the Straits Service—Mr. F. O. Hendocks, chief clerk 
of the Public Works Department at Singapore, is retiring after 30 years of 
active service. 

The amount to be paid by the Straits Settlements and Hong Kong this 
year as their military contribution is fixed as follows: Straits Settiements, 
685,000 dols. ; Hong Kong, 388,000 dols. 

Japan.—On the first day of February Japan registers 571,607 silk- 
spindles in 51 mills, employing 10,140 males, and 32,122 females, and 


turning out 1,552,200 Kzwammé (between 8 lbs. and g lbs.). 

The Medical Director-General (Surgeon-General Ishigun) has issued an 
official statement upon the sickness and casualties of troops on active 
service from June 6, 1894, to December 31, 1895. Total losses: In Korea, 
22,329; in China, 88,729; in Formosa and the Pescadores, 53,984— 
165,042. Fatal cases in all, 10,713. 
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Parliament having received the Government Balance-sheet for 1893, 
found the revenue to be well in excess of the expenditure : 


Revenue or ois s+ 113,769,380 yen. 
Expenditure... ous ... 84,581,871 yen. 


The Budget finally approved by Parliament shows a revenue under the 
headings of ordinary and extraordinary, of the sum of 197,197,712,102 yen, 
and an expenditure of 193,425,716,515 yen. Straw-braid was exported last 
year to the amount of 14 million yen. 

In January of the present year the output from the nine Japanese paper- 
mills was 3,265,647 lbs. The total value of matting exports from Japan to 
the States was in 1895, 3,461,369 yen. 

During the next 10 years the new military system of Japan is calculated 
to give an increase to the Reserve of more than half a million men. ‘The 
present total strength is practically 3} million men. 

The increase in quantity of exported silk to Kurope and the States from 
Yokohama is about 6 %, but in value 15 % on the totals of the previous 
year. When the season closes in June, 1896, the sum total of the year’s 
production is expected to reach the enormous quantity of 69,000 piculs. 
Japanese dealers ask a high price for these goods, and therefore stocks are 
heavy—a depressing prospect to the producer, and indeed all around. 

A curious though interesting statement for which Dr. Miyalle is respon- 
sible, is that ladies in the West weigh on an average 130 lbs., while ladies 
in Japan average only 108} lbs. 

Sets of gold cups have been presented by the Emperor to the Privy 
Councillors and some dozen distinguished Peers and officers for their special 
services in the late war. 

The Parcel-Post is being rapidly developed ; 700 new offices are to be 
opened in July and the same number in October. 

The annual output of watches has reached the total of 240,000. 

Wholesale arrests of foreign compradores in the camphor districts of 
Formosa have been made, but, as far as appears, only those Chinese who 
totally disregarded the camphor regulation were seized. These did not 
choose to supply the Japanese authorities with their title to carry on the 
trade, and thus fell under a ban. 

From those who ought to know, there comes the assurance that the 
bases of an understanding have been arranged between Russia and Japan 
with regard to the Corean question. 

The department of Agriculture is bent on improving the breed of horses 
for military purposes. Early in the 16th century Italians and Portuguese 
imported Arab horses. The Vice-Minister would still import Arabs, and 
English horses—and those from Australia and New Zealand. 

The Japan Society of London has published the first volume of two, con- 
taining the translation of the Nihongi, or the Chronicles of Japan from Pre- 
historic Times to A.D. 697. Japan, named not without some prophetic fore- 
sight “ The Great Britain of the East,” is out-Heroding Herod in markets by 
prescriptive right our own. She can turn out bicycles with a profit at £8, 
clocks for 2/6, matches at 84 the gross. Not content with pandering to our 
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own love of novelty at home Japan bids fair to oust us from our Eastern 
markets as well. 

The second instalment of China’s indemnity was paid on May 8th at the 
Bank of England to the representative of the Japanese Minister. 

At about the same date (May 12) a treaty of commerce and navigation 
between Germany and Japan together with a Consular Convention, was 
laid on the table of the Imperial Diet in Berlin. 

The ninth session of the Japanese Parlt. closed on the 28th March— 
extending over a period of g2 days or 2 days more than the regulation 
term. LEighty-eight law Bills passed both Houses, 35 Govt. financial bills 
were passed, 20 measures proposed in the Upper House, and 3 Bills and 
25 Memorials conceived by the Lower House. 

A remarkable evidence of the incroaches of Western modes and civiliza- 
tion is the fact of the cycle-trade in Japan. In Tokyo alone there are 
thousands of cyclists, and many of them ride their own home-made 
machines. 

A fearful earthquake accompanied by a tidal wave has occurred in the 
Northern Province. Almost the whole of the town of Kamaishi has been 
destroyed and 1,000 lives are said to have been lost in the earthquake. 
10,000 more are said to have perished in the tidal wave. No less than 
150 shocks are said to have taken place during the seismic disturbance 
which lasted 20 hours. 

The Japanese Revenue in 1895-6 was 49,750,000, and in 1896-7 is 
estimated at £ 15,000,000, the expenditure being respectively £ 9,600,000 
and £16,460,000. For the establishment of an Iron Foundry 1 million 
dollars has been voted. The total cost of the war up to the end of the 
last financial year was 225 million doilars: the national debt is 456,415,141, 
which it is intended to redeem in 38 years. 

Korea.—All Japanese holding office in the Korean Government resigned 
some weeks ago. 

The loan which Korea was negotiating with Russia for $8,000,000 was 
to be secured by the Province Ham-gyeng—Korea stood in need of men 
as well as money—troops to guard the King, instructors and advisers, both 
civil and military. 

As a result of the war taxes were increased 507, all necessaries of life 
have advanced 30% to 50% and wages have increased in the same propor- 
tion. With the independence of Korea, Japan has been ousted by Russia 
from the position she held. At least 100,000 Russian soldiers find thern- 
selves almost within striking distance of Japan. 

The Railway from Chemulpo to Seoul is to be constructed by the 
Americans. 

Cuina.—Under pressure brought to bear upon them by the French, 
the Chinese authorities have given orders for the construction of a railway 
northwards from Lung-chan. Thereby the French propose to neutralize 
the advantages expected to be obtained by the English from the opening 
of the West River—by directing traffic towards ‘Tongking. An Imperial 
Edict was issued extending Customs Post Office Department and establish- 
ing Imperial National Post Service under Sir Robert Hart, as Customs 
and Post-Inspector-General. 
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Report states that the Prefect of Wu-chan has ceased to obstruct the 
direct trade of Canton. 

The Provincial Judge Hu has been appointed Director-General to con- 
struct 80 miles of Railway from Tientsin to Pekin, estimated cost 
Tls. 2,400,000 to be supplied by the Board of Revenue. 

The Customs returns for 1895 give Nett Imports, 171,696,715 Taels ; 
Exports, 143,293,211 Taels. Total trade of 314,989,926 Taels. Of this 
total of foreign trade of nearly 315 millions the British Empire is set down 
for over 215 millions, Japan 32 millions, Continent of Europe (Russia ex- 
cepted) 29 millions, U. States 204 millions, Russian Empire 17 millions. 

The Imports of Opium were in 1886, 67,801 pls.; 1888, 82,612 pls. ; 
1889, 76,052 pls. ; 1891, 77,445 pls.; 1892, 70,782 pls. ; 1893, 68,108 pls. ; 
1894, 63,125 pls.; 1895, 51,306 pls. Steadily declining from 1891. 

The total amount of shipping entered and cleared was 31,133 vessels of 
nearly 25,000,000 tons in 1890, 37,132 vessels of nearly 30,000,000 in 
1895. Of this quantity 28,500,000 tons were S.S. British vessels num- 
bered 19,579 with 20,500,000 tons; Chinese (besides ju ks), 6,822 with 
5,000,000 tons ; German, 2,684 of 2,500,000. The gross receipts for the 
year were 21,389,000 Hk. Tls.; in 1894, 22,523,605 Tls. In the value of 
exports there was an actual nett gain of Tls. 9,000,000 caused doubtless by 
the low price of silver in which the goods are bought that are sold for gold. 

In treasure there was a nett export of gold to the value of Hk. 
Tls. 6,624,000 and a nett import of Tls. 36,685,000. The demand has 
increased for Western cotton fabrics, machinery too is finding a larger 
market. The chief export is silk. The Pasteur system of detecting and 
eradicating disease in the silkworm initiated by Sir Robert Hart has acted 
successfully as far as concerns Canton. The export trade in skins and 
nankeens is growing apace. 

The Islam element in China is making itself distinctly felt. The Chinese 
Mussalmans are decidedly more temperate, brave, thrifty and independent 
than the other Chinese. There is a prediction in China that the next 
ruling dynasty will be Muhammadan. Li Hung Chang is shortly expected 
in London after his ovations in Moscow and Berlin. His Imperial Master 
is said to be the most learned sovereign of his dynasty. At the age of 20 
he had already completed all the prescribed studies. It will not be long 
before China has a railway 1,150 miles long from Hankow toCanton. The 
capital of the Peking-Hankow section—650 miles = 30 million taels—has 
been subscribed. 

The Celestial Empire is awakening to the need of employing foreign 
mechanics and machinery. The considerable coal-fields to the north and 
west of Pekin which have been worked hitherto on primitive plans are to 
be subjected to the engineers’ skill. The positive element is being rapidly 
developed in the Chinese character. Under purely independent control 
they have formed companies for the erection of cotton-spinning and weav- 
ing mills, and for the manufacture of matches. For the cotton mills the 
subscribed capital is to be £160,000 or 1 million taels. 

S1aM.—The King visited Java and Singapore and was absent from 
Bangkok for two months. 
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The French are making a road between Chentabun and Battambong, 
and are laying telegraph lines and building barracks at Chentabun and 
Paknam. Chow Fa Chakraphonyse, and Phra Ong Peng, the two sons of 
the King of Siam are coming to Europe for their education. 

Prersia.—Not long before his death, the late Shah sanctioned a grant of 
200,000 francs tor the relief of the famine-stricken—an act of charity that 
was greatly needed and much valued. H. J. Highness was shot in the 
mosque of Shah Abdul Azim, near Teheran, on Friday May ist and died 
immediately. The assassin is Mirza Mahomed Reza of Kerman, and was, 
it is said, an ardent follower of the notorious Jemal-el-din. The late Shah’s 
son Muzaffar-ed-din, Shah, at the age of 45 years, ascended the Persian 
throne, retaining the old Prime Minister or Sadr Azam, one of his father’s 
most enlightened servants, in his high post. 

On June 12th Mahomed Ali Mirza Etezad es Sultaneh was declared 
Vali ahd—or heir-apparent ; he is 24 years of age. 

The condition of KERMAN and PERSIAN BALUCHISTAN is promising. 
The harvests of 1894 and 1895 have been excellent, the cultivation of 
opium has largely increased, the shawl and carpet industries have doubled 
their output in recent years. 

TurRKEY IN Asta.—The indemnities to the British, French, and Russian 
consuls who were injured at Jeddah were paid at Constantinople on 
April 2oth. 

The financial disorders of the country are increasing. A few weeks ago 
the Purveyor of Meat, whose account the Treasury had not discharged, was 
unable to supply the troops. 

Floods of alarming proportions have occurred in the neighbourhood of 
Bagdad at the junction of the Euphrates and Tigris, where the town of 
Karnak stands. 30,000 cattle are said to have perished, and a nomad 
tribe of Arabs to the number of 600 souls was swept away by the flood. 

The term of military service in Turkey has been reduced from 4 years 
to 3. 

The Druss rising in the Hauran, of which we gave the earliest as also 
a full account, in our April number, has, as anticipated, so far ended in a 
loss of 500 men in the last engagement for the Turkish troops near 
Damascus, where Druse chiefs had been treacherously imprisoned by the 
authorities. Hitherto the Druses have been fighting the Arab tribes, as 
well as the Muhammadan and Christian peasantry, though in the Lebanon 
these followers of “the old man of the mountain ” the so-called “ Assassins ” 
profess to be quasi-Muhammadans. Now, it would appear as if all were 
making common cause against the Turks. 

Ecypr.—The average annual value of the Cotton crop is about 
10,000,000. The interference of the Grand Cadi’s Court with the pro- 
perty and person of Princess Hassan, the Khedive’s aunt, has been 
annulled. 

During the last 10 years the average imports into Egypt have been about 
£8,000,000 of which £ 3,000,000 were from Great Britain. Of the ex- 
ports from Egypt amounting to about 12 millions Great Britain took 7}. 
It can scarcely be said that the British manufacturer retains his hold upon 
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the Egyptian markets in the matter of metals and machinery, whilst in 
some other goods he has lost much ground. 

The Keuch-Assouan Railway is expected to be finished in about 
12 months’ time, when through communication will have been established 
between Alexandria and Assouan. 

The Board of Trade press on the attention of British subjects engaging 
in trade with Egypt the need of promptly securing registration of their 
trade-marks in Alexandria. 

On June r2th the Nile had risen four inches. 

Soupan.—The report of Lord Cromer, supported by such works as 
those of Major Wingate and Slatin Pasha of the Intelligence Department, 
made it quite clear that the power of the Khalifa was on the wane and so 
the expedition, which has already had the brilliant success of the battle of 
Firkeh where 1000 Dervishes have been killed, has been entered on. The 
Egyptians naturally expect that we should restore to them Khartoum, for 
the loss of which they blame British interference. So far the objective 
of the campaign seems to be only Dongola. 4000 Indian troops have 
already reached Suakim, but the Government of India is not very cheerful 
in paying for them, as it will thereby lose the small balance on which it 
congratulated itself in the last Budget. 

A high authority in the Conco Free State affirms that no country has 
made such rapid progress as the Congo State under Leopold II. 

Another witness asserts that this mushroom-state is a fraud, that its 
boasted civilization is murder and plunder, and that the boasted enfran- 
chisement of the slave is merely the introduction of a system of cruel 
servitude, surpassing that of the slave-drivers of the Southern United 
States of America. 

‘TRANSVAAL.—The members of the Reform Committee were on April 8 
committed for trial on a charge of high treason. A former judge of the 
Orange Free State, Mr. Gorgorowski, was secured to preside over it. 

Four were condemned to death, sixty to two years’ imprisonment, three 
years’ banishment and a fine of £2000. Needless to say the death 
penalty was not enforced, while the other punishments were remitted to a 
fine, except in the case of those who would not swear to abstain from 
political action in the future—these were exiled. 

President Kriiger’s claim of £3,000,000 indemnity was reduced to 
41,500,000. The Reform leaders were released on payment of 
425,000 each, except Colonel Rhodes, who is banished. 

Gold-mining employed in 1895, 61,650 people of whom 7,523 were 
whites. Throughout the Republic 4,003,333 tons of quartz were milled. 
The grand total of value of gold from all sources in the Republic stands at 
48,569,555. 

The Agents of the Netherlands and Transvaal Governments are making 
great efforts to capture the Orange Free State Railway system and 
have offered to join in a guarantee as to a loan, for from £ 5,000,000 to 
£,6,000,000. 

Dr. Moloney having made an exploration into CENTRAL AFRICA visited 
Northern and Southern Angoniland west of Lake Nyasa, and found the 
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country rich in minerals and fit for European occupation, being from 
3000 to 4000 feet in altitude. Agricultural possibilities are good, and the 
conditions are favourable for raising coffee. 

A British force was on March 31 attacked by two thousand Ilorins in the 
Yoruba Country in West Arrica who were repulsed without a single loss. 

In SoutH Arrica the Matabele rising gave cause for concern. Prompt 
measures, however, were taken at home and on the spot. Some native 
allies behaved splendidly in the campaign. There is a great difficulty in 
bringing the rebels to battle, and such horses and mules as Sir F. Carrington 
has are too weak for stress of service. The Cape Colony has offered to 
assist the Imperial Government in putting down the rebellion. 

The extension of the MaTABELE revolt to their former enemies and 
subjects, the MasHonas, again revives still farther the general question of 
‘the negro difficulty ” referred to in our April Summary and Col. Elsdale’s 
‘Problem of the Races in South Africa.” So far, Buluwayo has more than 
held its own; several impis have been defeated by éa/fues rather than 
battles ; but new risings have taken place near Salisbury among “friendlies ” 
where least expected. President Kruger is urging that Mr. C. Rhodes, 
Mr. Beit and Dr. Rutherford Alcock should be immediately put on their 
trial. A true Bill has been found against Dr. Jameson and associates. 

Whilst Tokoe Oemar is still holding out, and the Dutch peace-at-any- 
price party now agree with the Jingoes to coerce or to destroy him, a strong 
policy having succeeded last year in subduing the island of Lombok, 
the Dutch are not without ambitions as regards the Transvaal. Dr. R. N. 
Cust has taken up the cudgels on behalf of the down-trodden black races 
in an article for which we unfortunately have no room in this issue, and 
Mr. Van Duy] has sent us an episode of Rhodesian history as regards the 
Mashonas and the Matabeles which is not to its credit. A German settler 
also has informed us of other proceedings which fully explain the present 
rising of the Mashonas, whilst they throw a side-light on the manner in 
which the former Matabele War was provoked. Lobengula never made, 
it appears, any concession of land to the white man. 

The position of Cape Colony and Natal is in a general and in a financial 
sense satisfactory. At the Cape the Revenue for 1894-5 was £5,390,170 
an increase over 1893-4 of £68,818. Cape Railways earned interest 
upon invested capital at the rate of £7 9s. 10d. per cent., and the total of 
their nett returns is an increase of more than 40% over the previous 
year. 

In Natal the actual revenue for 1894-5 was £1,169,780, and the ex- 
penditure £1,148,093: in the income an increase of £42,975 and in the 
outgoings a decrease of £179,136. For the current year ending June 3oth 
a surplus is expected of £180,000. 

A terrible calamity has befallen the s.s. Drummond Castle from Delagoa 
Bay, Natal and the Cape. About midnight of the 16th of June this fine 
“Castle ” Liner became a total wreck off Ushant, three lives only saved out 
of all on board—some 250 souls. 

The French protectorate of MapaGascar has been followed by its 
“assimilation,” which, worse than “annexation,” implies that an Oriental 
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acquisition shall be treated as part of France, thus repeating the blunder 
which renders the French administration of Algiers so odious to Muham- 
madans. ‘This “assimilation” has certainly not stopped the murder of 
whites, for half a dozen engineers and missionaries have since been killed. 

In Tunis where the natives govern their own internal affairs the feeling 
towards the French Protectors is a far better one than in Algiers, though, 
in the interior, there are still outbursts of fanaticism. At Sfax, Dr. C. L. 
Leach, a Missionary, his wife and infant son were murdered on the 7th May, 
and now the notorious Anti-Semite, the Marquis de Morés, has been killed 
by the escort, it is said, which he took to protect himself and his rich convoy 
from the Tuareks, in connexion with whom he hoped to found a Franco- 
Muhammadan Empire in Africa and to drive the English out of Egypt. 

Morocco.—Influential Moors set themselves to try to reconcile the 
Sultan and his brother Mule Muhammed. 

The British Minister, Sir A. Nicolson, had several audiences of the 
Sultan, and was cordially received. 

Canapa.—There is a great increase in the mineral products of the 
Dominion—viz., $1,700,ooo—the returns amount to $22,500,c0oo—and 
broadly this advance has been maintained. 

Whilst domestic business has been quiet, trade with Great Britain has 
been very satisfactory. ‘The Board of Trade returns for February show an 
expansion in our exports to Canada of about 22 per cent. and in our 
imports of 468 per cent. ! 

The manufacture of wood pulp promises well. ‘The schools question is 
greatly to the fore in the Senate. A canal is on the point of being begun 
at St. Andrew’s Rapids in the Red River, a grant having been made by the 
Dominion Government. 

A subsidy has been granted for the direct line of steamships between 
Canada and France. 

A million dollars is computed to be the cost of the heavy floods of April 
in the Eastern Townships. 

Canadians are taking up very warmly the Federation of Empire scheme. 

Crofter fishing colonies are to be established in Canada for which a fund 
has long been provided. 

In 1889 a Red Indian Chief, Shanksh, from the West Coast of British 
Columbia, gave a missionary 100 dollars in gold to be presented to the 
Queen. It took six years for the money to reach Ottawa, and now at 
length after 7 years Shanksh’s gift has been acknowledged by an engraving 
of Her Majesty and two Scotch rugs. 

The elections are still pending whilst we go to press. 

Lieutenant-General George Digby Barker, c.z., has been appointed to the 
Governorship of the BermMupas. In 1890 he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the troops in Hong Kong. In 1857 he took part in the Persian 
Expedition—he was also in the Indian Mutiny. 

AUSTRALIA.—Total imports from the whole of Australia were, in 1895, 
4 50,653,760, an increase of £ 2,000,000. Total exports were 463,638,256, 
an increase of £ 1,333,300. 

The Banking returns for the March quarter of the seven Colonies show 
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in the total deposits an increase of 42,797,592 ; in advances a decrease of 
42,911,487. 

Direct cable communication between Canada and Australia is being per- 
sistently executed. 

What may result from the association of the Chambers of Commerce the 
future alone will tell. The Congress has met and separated without taking 
any steps such as the Colonial Secretary in his lofty ambition might have 
desired. A large number of our Colonists in all parts of the world desire 
doubtless some closer tie of union—it is partly a sentiment, partly a need. 

New SoutH Wa.eEs.—The recent drought is reckoned to have caused 
a loss of 10,000,000 sheep, of 303,000 cattle and of 20,000 horses. In 
like manner the same cause has swept away the rabbits by millions. 

Sir Henry Parkes, several times Premier of New South Wales, extra- 
ordinary Statute-maker, and one of the most drastic forces of this favoured 
Colony, died on April 27, aged 81. When “ Federated Australia” was last 
discussed, Sir H. Parkes threw himself into the movement with greater hopes 
of its success than ever before—indeed it was his last great effort. £500 
a year has been voted to the statesman’s family. 

In 1894-5, 316 acres of turnips raised 1,613 tons ; 192 acres of onions 
raised 400 tons; 35 acres of m. wurzels raised 257 tons; 89 acres of 
chicory raised 3,578 cwt. Beet-growing thrives well. A good beet should 
not give less than 12°5 of sugar; the analytical Chemist of the Colonial 
Sugar Refining Co. found that beet realized 15°66, 16°08, 17°89, 19°51, 
19°90, 20°13, 20°33, 20°56, 22°11, 22°22, and 24°75—-quantities declared by 
experts to be unprecedented. ‘The yield of gold during the quarter was 
50,161 oz. In the early years of the Colony’s settlement lands were 
alienated “en bloc ”—there is now a desire to re-acquire where possible 
some portion of these. The Minister of Lands has placed a Bill on the 
table in the Legislative Assembly empowering the Government to acquire 
alienated lands for the purpose of closer settlement—purchases to be limited 
to an expenditure of £30,000 a year. 

In NEW ZEALAND, there is a great revival in the gold-mining industry— 
the Auckland District chiefly. 

Vicroria.—Instances of judicial corruption are attested in Victoria: in 
consequence the Board of Adjudicature recommended the appointment of 
Justices to be henceforth by boards free from political patronage or bias. 


In 1894 In 1895 
Export of butter was... 16,973,975 Ib. ... 21,965,832 lb. 
‘s cheese was... 759,585 lb. + 1,006,925 Ib. 
- rabbits was ... 11,700 Carcases .. 488,110 carcases. 
3 lamb and mutton was 409 carcases ... 46,571 carcases. 


Lord Brassey has paid a visit to Bendigo, one of the richest gold-fields in 
the world. During its brief existence it has produced gold to the value of 
465,000,000 and there is no sign of its falling-off. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—There is quite a phenomenal development of 
gold-mining. At the heart of Coolgardie a well has been sprung some 
170 feet deep yielding 4,000 gallons a day. 
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SoutH AUSTRALIAN revenue to the end of March quarter was £696,306 
—an increase of £31,169. The Revenue for QUEENSLAND for nine 
months ending March 1896 was £ 2,757,000 an increase of £193,000: 
the expenditure was £ 2,258,000, an increase of £113,000. This Colony’s 
yield of gold for the quarter ending March 31 was 147,216 oz. 

Obituary.—Wi Maihi Rangikahiki, Maori chief of Ngaterangiwewehi, 
aged go ;—Lady Isabel Burton, widow of the explorer, Sir Richard Burton ; 
—Genl. Runbir Singh, 3d son of Sir Jung Bahadur of Nepal ;—Col. 
Campbell Clark, 1o4th Bengal Fusiliers, (2d Sikh, Burma and Mutiny 
wars) ;—Hira Pou, Maori chief among the Ngapuhi tribe ;—Sir John C. 
Schultz, k.c.M.G., of Manitoba, Lt. Gov. for many years ;—H. H. the widow 
Maharani of Bettiah, leaving the state without heirs direct or adopted ;— 
Khan Buhadur Framji Ardashir, of Ahmadnagar ;—Col. C. Mck. Hall 
(Umbeyla, Afghan and Waziri campaigns) ;—the Tswaka of Kiang tung ;—- 
Major Genl. A. C. K. Lock, (Crimea and New Zealand wars) ;—Sir Henry 
Parker, G.c.M.G., long the leading figure in N. S. Wales Politics ;—Prince 
Mirza Sir Jehan Kudur, k.c.1.£. ;—The Veteran Bishop Edmund Garnier 
of Malacca ;—Dy. Inspector Genl. of Hospitals of Fleets, J. Flanagan, r.N., 
who served in the ‘Shannon ” Naval Brigade, during the Mutiny; Genl. 
Kalpokovsky who did much service in securing Russia power in Central 
Asia ;—Col. Mason, c.p., Afghan and Egyptian wars, and numerous 
frontier expeditions, 1888-1895 ;—Sir P. A. Buckley, K.c.M.c., Judge of 
the Supreme Court of New Zealand ;—The Maharani of Vizianagram ;— 
Queen Pa of Raratonga, who reigned over 40 years ;—Giong di Silva 
Mudaliyar of the Governor’s Gate, Colombo ;—Nawab Diler-ul-Mulk, the 
well-known Abdul-Hak, regarding whom a long letter appeared in our last 
issue, a Mussulman of good family and of great gifts and force of character, 
died in London. He it was who formed the Deccan Mining Company 
with a capital of 41,000,000 sterling capital in order to develop the mineral 
wealth of Hyderabad ;—-Khan Bahadar Sayad Ahmad Khan, c.1.£., late of 
the India Foreign Dept.’;—General Stephen Francis Macmullen, late Bengal 
Cavalry (battles of Chillianwallah and Gujerat); Major-General John 
Salisbury Trevor, c.s.1., late Royal Engineers, Bombay, late offg. Secretary 
to Govt. of India, Railway Branch ;—The Hon. Donald A. Macdonald, 
formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario ;—Major-General Sir James 
Brown, K.C.S.L., C.B., R-E., Governor-General’s Agent and Chief Commis- 
sioner of British Baluchistan ;—General A. Cooper, Madras Staff Corps ;— 
Sir Thomas Galbraith Logan, K.c.B. (Sutle} campaign and Sevastopol) ;— 
Hon. John Beverley Robinson (Ex-Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario) ;— 
Major Joseph Langton (of the 2nd Battalion Border Regt.) ;-—-The Dowager 
Empress, probably the real mother of the Emperor of China, not the 
famous adopted mother, Tsi-Thsi, who still influences that Empire ;— 
Lt. Col. J. Powrie Foote, served in New Zealand during General Chute’s 
Campaign of 1868 ;—Colonel Hugh Lotham, Bengal R.A., served during 
the Indian Mutiny ;—-Derwish Pasha, senior Marshal of Turkey, the de- 
fender of Batum, 80 years old. 


23rd June, 1896. 











THE LATE REV. J. P. V. D’EREMAO, D.D. 


Ir is with profound regret that we announce the death of Dr. J. P. V. 
d’Eremao, the able Sub-Editor of this Review, that took place on 
Saturday, the 6th ultimo, after a short illness, but a long indisposi- 
tion. The Rev. Joseph Patrick Val d’Eremao, D.D., formerly Prin- 
cipal of St. Mary’s College, Murree, was born at Sirdhana, in the 
N. W. P. of India, on the 18th January, 1841, and was, therefore, a 
little over 55 years of age when he died. He was the grandson of a 
lieutenant in the service of the East India Company, and the son of 
a commandant in the employ of the King of Delhi, near which city 
the family still possesses a small estate. Dr. d’Eremao knew Hindu- 
stani particularly well, and was long Roman Catholic chaplain to our 
forces in India; but there, as elsewhere, he was ever on the best of 
terms with Protestant, Jewish, Muhammadan and Hindu ministers 
of religion, and he was particularly popular among British officers. 
His politics were ‘‘ imperial,” and his religious convictions, on the 
whole, liberal. He, however, never obtruded his opinions on any 
one, and certainly the Asiatic Quarterly Review was never used for 
their expression, though several of his theological writings, like the 
““Serpent in Eden,” obtained the encomium of such men as Mr. 
Gladstone. He preferred linguistic and ethnographical research to 
all other studies, and was a most accomplished translator from the 
Classical languages and from the Latin vernaculars of Europe, and 
he was also proficient in Hebrew and Persian. His versatility was 
extraordinary. We propose to publish a list of his writings, both 
published and ready for the press, and, in the meantime, his many 
friends must content themselves with the following extract from the 
Surrey Advertiser of the 13th June, 1896: 


On Saturday last, at the'Oriental University Institute, Woking, the death took 
place of the Rev. Joseph Patrick Val D’Eremao, D.D. The deceased, who came 
to the Oriental Institute in 1891, was a man of remarkably fine physique. A few 
months since he underwent a slight surgical operation, and latterly he has at 
times complained that he was not quite as well as before. On Wednesday last 
he said Mass for Corpus Christi at St. Joseph’s Church, at Guildford, and during 
the service he was taken ill. He insisted upon finishing Mass, after which he was 
conveyed to the Institute at Woking. Dr. F. F. Moore was called in to attend 
him. Death, however, took place on Saturday afternoon, the immediate cause 
being syncope, following an attack of congestion of the liver. The rev. gentle- 
man was a man of great learning. For many years he travelled extensively in 
various parts of the world. His knowledge of the manners and customs of most 
Oriental countries was very profound. He resided at Basingstoke for some time. 
During his residence at the Woking Institute he made many friends, and all who 
became acquainted with him were drawn to him by his attractive personality. The 
deceased was the author of “ Hail Mary,” “ Practical Instruction for Meditation,” 
‘“‘The Keys of Peter,” ‘‘The Serpent in Eden,” and ‘‘ Selected Feast Day 
Hymns,” literally translated in the original metre and rhythm from the missal 
and breviary. He also contributed various articles on Eastern life to different 
magazines, and since his residence at the Institute has sub-edited the ‘‘ Imperial 
and Asiatic Quarterly Review.” The funeral, which was of a quiet and simple 
nature, took place on Wednesday afternoon at the secluded Sutton Park Roman 
Catholic Church, near Guildford. The body was enclosed in a polished coffin 
with brass fittings, the plate on the lid bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Joseph Patrick 
Val D’Eremao, D.D., died 6th June, 1896, aged 55 years, 4 months, and 20 days ; 
R.I.P.” The coffin, which was covered with beautiful wreaths, was first taken 
into the church, where the first portion of the service was performed by the Rev. 
Father Wilderspin. Amongst those present were Dr. and Mrs. Leitner, the Rev. 
Father Fowler, Captain and Mrs. Ivory, Mr. J. B. Wright, Miss Alleyne, Mr. and 
Miss Prior, and one or two others from Portsmouth, Aldershot and Woking. The 
concluding portion of the service was read at the graveside, and three of de- 
ceased’s works were laid on the coffin. Among the wreaths were several from the 
Institute at Woking, one from Captain J. Harcourt Ivory, and from other friends. 
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